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This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  countless  men  and  women  who  over  our  organization's  75-year  history  have  contributed  their  energy,  insight  and 
determination  to  the  wise  management  and  efficient  administration  of  Alberta's  public  lands. 


This  book  tells  how  the  people  of  Public  Lands 
guided  the  evolution  of  practice  and  policy  in  public 
land  management,  from  the  province's  earliest 
homesteader  days  to  its  recognition  as  a  modern 
economic  powerhouse  of  the  2ist  century.  A  common 
theme  is  a  reliance  upon  partnerships  with  other 
stewards  of  Alberta's  public  resources,  and  upon  the 
ideal  of  balancing  conservation  and  development. 
Archival  records  and  photographs,  along  with 
recollections  of  the  people  involved,  bring  this  story 
of  foresight  and  innovation  to  life. 
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Imagine  the  task:  You  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  almost  400,000  square 
kilometres  of  wilderness  forest,  grassland  and 
water.  Populations  of  indigenous  peoples  make 
their  traditional  living  here,  and  there  are  scattered 
fur  trading  posts,  some  early  explorers,  a  few 
prospectors.  Barriers  to  travel,  communication  and 
trade  are  enormous.  Danger  and  deprivation  are 
commonplace.  Yet  you  sense  this  is  a  land  bursting 
with  potential  for  settlement  and  commerce  as 
the  New  World  opens  up  to  an  ever-rising  tide  of 
immigration. 

This  is  precisely  the  scenario  that  confronted 
Canada's  dominion  government,  and  then  the 
province  of  Alberta  after  1930.  The  people  who  took 
up  the  challenge  came  to  it  with  their  own  spiritual, 
cultural  and  social  priorities.  Chief  among  these 
was  a  determination  to  manage  this  publicly-owned 
landscape  in  ways  that  would  foster  good  order, 
equity  and  prosperity.  There  was  to  be  no  "Wild 
West,"  no  unregulated  land  rush,  no  disordered 
scramble  in  which  one  unscrupulous  neighbor  might 
unfairly  benefit  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Our  book  touches  on  some  key  developments 
in  the  evolution  of  thinking  and  practice  around 
how  to  address  this  challenge  -  one  that  continues 
and  gains  in  importance  today  as  we  grow  in 
understanding  that  "the  land"  is  the  wellspring  of 
every  benefit  we  enjoy,  and  every  gift  we  pass  on  to 


future  generations. 

First,  some  key  facts  that  lay  the  groundwork  for 
our  story: 

In  2005,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  Alberta's 
land  is  public  land,  held  and  administered  by  the 
provincial  government  for  a  variety  of  objectives 
relating  to  the  common  good.  About 
30  per  cent  is  privately  owned. 
In  1930,  about  25  per  cent  was 
privately  owned. 

From  1870  to  1930,  public  lands 
were  called  dominion  lands  and 
were  administered  under  Canada's 
Dominion  Lands  Act.  On  October 
1,  1930,  the  natural  resources  of 
Alberta  were  transferred  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the 
Province  of  Alberta. 

On  April  1,  1949,  Alberta's 
first  Public  Lands  Act  came  into 
force,  replacing  the  Provincial 
Land  Act  ofi 931 .  Provincial 
lands  became  public  lands,  now 
defined  in  the  act  as  "land  of  the 
Crown  in  right  of  Alberta." 

This  book  addresses  the 
administration  of  the  lands 
under  these  acts  over  the 
past  75  years,  focusing  on  the 
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management  of  public  lands  in  the  settled  portion 
of  the  province,  called  the  White  Area.  The  White 
Area-Green  Area  designation  was  created  by  Order 
in  Council  in  1948. 

In  2005,  the  public  land  in  both  the  White 
Area  and  the  Green  Area  (forested  portion  of  the 
province)  was  managed  by  Public  Lands  and  Forests 
Division  of  Sustainable  Resouce  Development.  The 
division  also  managed  timber  on  public  land.  Other 
provincial  departments  and  the  federal  government 
also  manage  some  areas  of  land  in  Alberta. 


Hudson's  Bay  Company;  Ranches  and  Farms; 
Public  Land  Allocation;  Homesteading 
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Alberta's  social  and  economic  story  has  its 
earliest  beginnings  in  the  use  of  prairie,  forest  and 
water,  and  in  all  the  abundance  of  food,  fish  and 
timber  that  nature  supplied. 

This  abundance  sustained  generations  of 
inhabitants  on  the  landscape,  from  the  first  aboriginal 
cultures  to  the  immigrant  settlers.  The  self-sufficient 
and  the  persistent  were  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
to  make  a  living  in  the  place  and  manner  of  their 
choosing.  It  was  this  reward  that  drew  increasing 
numbers  of  people  to  Alberta  over  the  years. 

Opening  up  this  territory  in  the  19th  century 
was  done  with  an  eye  to  law  and  order  and  the 
advancement  of  the  common  good.  It  was  with  the 
emergence  of  Canada  as  a  dominion  in  1870  that 
the  national  government  took  on  the  disposition 
and  management  of  crown  (publicly-owned)  lands 
-  which  represented  the  majority  of  lands  available 
for  settlement.  This  responsibility  was  passed  to 
the  provincial  government  of  Alberta  in  1930,  a 
development  that  will  be  covered  later  in  our  story. 

In  this  chapter,  we  take  a  brief  look  at  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  early  inhabitants  in  Alberta  -  how  cumulatively 
they  came  to  make  up  the  rich  foundations  of  today's 
population,  and  a  culture  that  continues  to  depend  on 
the  land  and  its  resources.  Three  key  influences  can 
be  found  in  this  era:  First  Nations  and  Metis  people 
and  the  Treaties,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
arrival  of  ranchers  and  homesteaders.  We  will  also 


explain  how  the  land  was  surveyed  and  divided  so 
that  it  could  be  properly  allocated  for  a  variety  of  uses 
and  purposes. 

First  Nations 

Alberta's  earliest  inhabitants  are  described  in 
Cail  Helgason's  book,  The  First  Albertans.  Helgason 
quotes  Jack  Ives,  Director  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  Alberta,  who  called  the  Vermillion  Lakes  site 
the  earliest  site  in  Alberta  known  to  be  occupied  by 
humans^  Researchers  have  found  charcoal  believed  to 
be  remnants  of  campfires  set  by  human  hunters  at  the 
site,  a  few  kilometres  west  of  Banff2  Bone  fragments, 
perhaps  of  bison  and  a  now-extinct  species  of  bighorn 
sheep,  were  also  scattered  about  the  camp.  Stone 
tools,  probably  used  as  knives  for  butchering,  were 
found.  Dating  of  the  charcoal  and  bone  fragments 
indicates  that  hunters  camped  at  this  site  more  than 
10,000  years  ago. 

In  the  book  A  History  of  Alberta,  author  James 
G.  MacCregor  describes  the  areas  occupied  by  First 
Nations  people  around  1725,  about  29  years  before 
the  first  white  visitor,  Anthony  Henday,  entered 
Alberta.  He  says  the  Beaver  Indians  occupied  the 
forested  areas  from  present-day  Edmonton  to  beyond 
the  Peace  River.  Surrounding  the  Beaver  on  the  east, 
north  and  west  respectively  were  their  relatives,  the 
Chipewyan,  the  Slaves  and  the  Sekani.  The  Sarcee 
occupied  the  area  between  the  upper  Athabasca  and 
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the  upper  North  Saskatchewan  rivers.  The  Sarcee 
later  moved  out  to  the  prairies  and  allied  themselves 
with  the  unrelated  Blackfoot.  The  Blackfoot 
Confederacy  occupied  most  of  the  parkland  and 
prairies  south  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River. 

In  Alberta,  A  Natural  History,  Alan  Bryan  defines 
the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  as  an  alliance  of  the 
Blackfoot,  Bloods,  Peigans  and  the  Sarcees.  The 
Blackfoot  tribes  were  the  earliest  known  occupants  of 
the  Canadian  plains.  They  might  have  inhabited  them 
from  a  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  or  they  might 
have  moved  onto  the  plains  from  the  woodlands  a 
few  centuries  past. 

The  Cree  moved  in  from  the  east  and  began  to 
take  over  the  area  north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River  downstream  from  Edmonton  and  nearly  as  far 
north  as  Fort  McMurray.  The  Assiniboine  people 
occupied  the  lower  Battle  River  valley.  The  Kootenay, 
former  occupants  of  the  prairies,  were  pushed  to 
the  foothills  south  of  Banff.  In  still  earlier  days,  the 
Shoshoni,  also  known  as  the  Snakes,  had  laid  claim 
to  southwestern  Alberta  as  far  north  as  the  Red  Deer 
River  valley.^ 

Peter  J.  Murphy  writes  in  the  History  of  Forest 
and  Prairie  Fire  Control  Policy  in  Alberta^  "there  is 
a  growing  body  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  Indians 
used  deliberately  set  fires  both  on  the  prairies  and 
in  the  forests  to  encourage  vegetative  conditions 
favourable  to  their  survival  and  welfare."  Historians 


would  sustain  horses  and  game  populations.  Other 
benefits  would  have  included  easier  travel,  reduced 
fire  hazards  around  camps  and  the  killing  of  trees 
for  a  source  of  dry  fuel  wood.  Early  travellers  such 
as  Colonel  Sam  Steele  of  the  North  West  Mounted 
Police  noted  the  prevalence  of  prairie  fires  set  to 
encourage  spring  grass  that  would  entice  bison  herds. 
Treaties  signed  by  the  First  Nations  of  Alberta 
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in  1876,  1877  and  1899  were  taken  to  mean  they 
surrendered  to  the  dominion  government  all  of  their 
rights  and  titles  to  the  lands  they  had  occupied. 
Signing  of  the  1876  and  1877  treaties  released  land  for 
Canada  to  build  a  railway  and  open  up  the  West  for 
settlement  and  agricultural  development. 

Treaty  6,  signed  in  1876,  involved  part  of  what 
became  the  three  prairie  provinces.  The  Alberta 
portion  covered  an  area  from  a  line  through  present- 
day  Cold  Lake,  Athabasca  and  Jasper  south  to  Banff, 
Stettler  and  Empress.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty, 
the  area  was  occupied  by  Woods  and  Plains  Cree 
and  their  allies,  the  Assiniboines,  as  well  as  some 
Chippewas. 

Treaty  7,  signed  in  1877,  covered  most  of 
Alberta  south  of  the  Treaty  6  area.  A  small  portion 
of  southeastern  Alberta  north,  east  and  southeast 
of  Medicine  Hat  was  included  in  Treaty  4,  which 
was  signed  in  1874,  according  to  the  article  "Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  the  View  in  1905,"  in  Canadian 
Geographic,  January/February  2005. 
At  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  Treaty  7  areas  were 
occupied  by  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy.  This 
confederacy  consisted  of  the  Blackfoot,  Blood,  Peigan 
and  Sarcee  tribes. 

Treaty  8,  signed  in  1899,  involved  the  Woods 
Cree,  Beaver,  Slave  and  Chipewyan  people  and 
covered  all  of  Alberta  north  of  the  Treaty  6  area. 

As  a  result  of  Treaties  6,  7  and  8  and  a  number 
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of  subsequent  agreements  made  from  1889  to  2000, 
123  First  Nations  reserves  were  established  in  Alberta. 
These  are  occupied  by  44  First  Nations  and  cover 
700,537  hectares  or  more  than  1.73  million  acres  of 
what  was  formally  designated  as  public  land.7 

Hudson's  Bay  Company 

In  1670,  the  Charter  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  Trading  into 
Hudson's  Bay  was  signed  by  England's  King  Charles 
II,  with  Prince  Rupert  named  as  the  first  governor. 
This  charter  granted  the  company  an  area  named 
Rupert's  Land,  described  as  all  of  North  America 
around  the  upper  reaches  of  all  watercourses  draining 
into  Hudson's  Bay.  This  area  represented  nearly 
40  per  cent  of  modern  Canada,  plus  much  of  the 
American  states  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

In  the  case  of  present-day  Alberta,  Rupert's  Land 
included  all  of  those  lands  drained  by  the  following 
rivers:  South  Saskatchewan,  Oldman,  Bow,  Red  Deer, 
Battle,  North  Saskatchewan  and  Beaver.  It  included 
all  of  Alberta  south  of  a  line  through  the  Columbia 
Icefields,  south  of  the  Pembina  River,  south  of  a  line 
between  Westlock  and  Lac  La  Biche,  north  and  west 
of  the  Sand  River  and  north  of  Cold  Lake.  In  southern 
Alberta,  only  the  small  strip  of  land  straddling  the 
boundary  with  Montana,  occupied  by  the  Milk  River 
basin,  was  not  included  in  Rupert's  Land., 

For  decades  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  located 


its  trading  posts  only  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
The  company  traded  with  Cree  merchants,  who 
freighted  furs  purchased  from  prairie  trappers  to 
those  posts.  French  traders  from  Montreal,  on  the 
other  hand,  gradually  established  trading  posts  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  west  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  In  doing  so, 
they  intercepted  aboriginal  people  who  previously  had 
taken  their  furs  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  thus 
affecting  that  company's  profits. 

Author  James  MacGregor  wrote  that,  as  a  move 
to  counter  competition  from  the  French  traders,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  Anthony  Henday  west  to 
report  on  the  nature  of  the  people  occupying  western 
Canada.  Henday  became  the  first  European  to  walk 
into  Alberta,  near  present  day  Chauvin,  in  1754.  From 
Chauvin  he  headed  west  to  what  became  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  then  to  what  became  Edmonton 
House,  and  east  to  follow  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River  out  of  Alberta  and  back  to  York  Factory  on 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  fur  trading  forts  were  the  first  European 
establishments  in  Alberta.  All  but  a  very  few  were 
established  by  the  North  West  Company  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  earliest  posts  were 
established  in  the  Lake  Athabasca  area,  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  present-day  Alberta.  The 
first  recorded  structure  was  a  fort  established  by  an 
independent  trader,  Peter  Pond,  in  1778.  The  North 
West  Company  established  its  first  two  posts  in 
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Alberta  in  1788,  at  Fort  Chipewyan  and  near  Fort 
Vermilion  (Boyer's  Post).  Author  Ted  Byfield  notes 
it  was  1792  before  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
established  its  first  Alberta  post  at  Buckingham 
House  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  near 
present-day  Elk  Point.  Construction  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Edmonton  House  commenced  in  1795.  Fort 
Calgary  was  established  much  later,  by  the  North 
West  Mounted  Police  in  1875. 

In  1821,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
North  West  Company  were  amalgamated  under 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  name.  Then  in  1857, 
the  British  Government  sent  the  Palliser  Expedition 
from  London  to  gain  some  factual  information 
about  Rupert's  Land.  Captain  John  Palliser's  letter 
of  instruction  stressed  the  importance  of  "regularly 
recording  the  physical  features  of  the  country  through 
which  you  will  pass,  noting  its  principal  elevations, 
the  nature  of  its  soil,  its  capability  of  agriculture,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  timber,  and  any  indication 
of  coal  or  other  minerals."  It  was  on  this  trip  that 
Palliser  noted  the  most  arid  area  of  the  plains,  still 
known  today  as  Palliser's  Triangle. g 

Palliser  concluded  that  the  semi-arid  prairie 
region  was  the  northern  extension  of  the  "Great 
American  Desert"  of  the  western  United  States. 
He  cautioned  that  the  region  was  "not  suitable  for 
agricultural  settlement. "io  The  Alberta  portion  of 
Palliser's  Triangle  is  the  area  east  and  south  of  a  line 


from  Lethbridge  to  Drumheller,  Hanna  and  Provost. 

With  the  westward  expansion  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  needed  to  claim  its  own  western 
regions  by  encouraging  settlement  and  developing 
rail  transportation  across  the  prairies.  For  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald's  Canadian  government,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  200-year  hold  on  its  huge  land 
resource  stood  in  the  way  of  this  goal,  and  in  1869 
the  company  signed  a  Deed  of  Surrender  returning 
Rupert's  Land  to  the  Crown.  In  exchange,  the 
company  accepted  a  cash  payment,  several  thousand 
acres  near  each  of  its  trading  posts  and  i/20th  of 
the  fertile  land  in  the  three  prairie  provinces.  The 
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land  component  consisted  of  all  of  Section  8  and  the 
northwest  quarter  and  southern  half  of  Section  26 
in  each  township  south  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River.  In  every  fifth  township,  namely  townships  5,  10 
and  so  on,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  acquired  the 
whole  of  Section  26. 

The  Metis 

Alberta  has  a  long  history  as  home  to  the  Metis 
people.  Metis  is  a  French  word  meaning  "mixed 
blood"  and  refers  to  the  progeny  of  mixed  marriages 
between  French-speaking  immigrants  and  aboriginal 
people  in  the  days  of  the  fur  trade.  The  Metis  are 
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recognized  as  aboriginal  people  in  the  Constitution 
Act  of  1982.  The  term  "half-breed,"  though  derogatory 
and  hurtful  to  the  Metis,  was  commonly  used  in 
earlier  days. 

Gerhard  J.  Ens,  in  his  book  Treaty  Eight  and 
Metis  Scrip,  described  the  arrival  of  the  Treaty  and 
Scrip  Commissioners  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  1899  to 
negotiate  Treaty  8  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  area.  In  this  description,  Ens  quoted  one  of  the 
secretaries  for  the  Scrip  Commissioners  as  saying 
that  "half-breeds  living  like  Indians  have  the  chance 
to  take  treaty  ...  if  they  wish  to  do  so."  For  those  who 
"live  as  white  men  do,  ...(the  government)  gives  them 
scrip  to  settle  their  (aboriginal)  claims  at  once  and 
forever." 

Scrip  was  a  negotiable  certificate  issued  by  the 
federal  government.  It  entitled  each  Metis  male 
adult  to  file  a  claim  on  160  acres  of  vacant  public 
land  for  himself  and  an  additional  240  acres  for  each 
of  his  underaged  children.  It  has  been  noted  that: 
"Unfortunately,  the  scrip  was  made  negotiable  and 
transferable  and  most  [Metis]  immediately  sold  their 
scrip  for  a  pittance." 

Father  Albert  Lacombe,  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Oblate  Order,  obtained  four  townships  of 
public  land  including  the  present  town  of  St.  Paul. 
In  1896,  Lacombe  induced  several  Metis  families  to 
settle  on  the  quarter  sections  within  this  area.  He 
was  assisted  by  Father  Adeodat  Therien,  who  took 


charge  of  the  mission  of  St.  Paul  des  Metis.  Various 
circumstances  resulted  in  the  Metis  drifting  away. 
The  settlement  was  terminated  in  1905  and  the 
land  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  settlers  from 
Quebec,  according  to  author  James  MacGregor.  This 
Metis  settlement  was  the  forerunner  of  a  policy  that 
resulted  in  the  Metis  Population  Betterment  Act, 
passed  by  the  Alberta  government  in  1938.  Alberta's 
Metis  Settlements  are  discussed  further  in  Chapter  7. 

Ranches  and  Farms 

The  first  cattle  to  enter  Alberta  were  delivered 
to  Edmonton  House  around  1832.  In  1833,  that  post 
sent  two  cows,  a  heifer  and  a  young  bull  north  to 
Fort  Dunvegan  on  the  Peace  River.  The  first  few  cattle 
brought  into  southern  Alberta  were  those  driven  to 
the  Morley  Mission  west  of  Calgary  in  1873  by  the 
Rev.  John  McDougall.  A  few  more  were  brought  into 
southern  Alberta  throughout  the  1870s. 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  West  for  settlement 
in  1870,  many  cattle  ranchers  became  interested 
in  the  grazing  possibilities  of  the  area.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  grazing  rights,  the  dominion  government 
established  grazing  lease  regulations  in  1881.  These 
provided  for  21-year  leases  on  up  to  100,000  acres. 
At  first  the  leases  were  granted  without  inspection 
of  the  lands  and  the  lessee  was  required  to  stock 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  one  head  per  10  acres.  This 
was  later  reduced  to  one  head  per  30  acres.  A  flat 
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rate  of  rental  was  charged,  varying  occasionally  with 
periods  of  prosperity  and  depression.  Taxes  were 
charged  separately  by  the  taxation  authorities.  During 
most  of  the  dominion  government's  administration, 
grazing  leases  were  considered  subordinate  to  the 
main  purpose  of  land  settlement.  Dr.  Wood,  former 
Director  of  Lands,  noted  this  gave  the  lessee  little 
security  of  tenure,  as  the  lands  held  under  lease 
could  be  made  available  for  homesteading  any  time 
during  the  lease. 

Commercial  ranching  in  southern  Alberta 
began  in  1881,  when  the  government  of  Canada 
made  it  possible  for  individuals  to  lease  up  to 
100,000  acres  of  crown  lands  for  one  cent  per 
acre  per  year.  Senator  M.  H.  Cochrane,  a  cattle 
breeder  from  Quebec,  became  the  first  of  the 
large-scale  ranchers.  In  May  1881,  his  Cochrane 
Ranche  Company  Limited  obtained  a  100,000-acre 
grazing  lease  west  of  Fort  Calgary.  After  two  or  three 
disastrous  years  at  Cochrane,  he  relocated  to  a  lease 
between  the  Oldman  and  Waterton  rivers.  By  1884, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Ottawa  reported 
that  47  ranches,  large  and  small,  had  leased  1.8 
million  acres  in  southern  Alberta.  A  year  later,  an 
additional  million  acres  were  leased.  Some  of  the 
earliest  ranches  that  went  on  to  success  were  the  A7, 
Oxley,  the  North  West  Cattle  Company  (Bar  U),  the 
Walrond,  Quorn,  O  H,  Winder  and  Maunsell  in  the 
foothills  of  southwestern  Alberta,  and  the  Cypress 


Cattle  Company  south  of  Medicine  Hat 

The  earliest  agriculture  in  Alberta  -  outside 
of  the  early  trading  post  gardens  -  included  the 
operation  of  John  Quirk,  a  Sheep  Creek  rancher  in 
southwestern  Alberta.  He  irrigated  several  hundred 
acres  in  1878.  Members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  from  Utah  had  started  their 
first  small-scale  set  of  irrigation  canals  and  ditches 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Milk  River  Ridge,  south 
of  Lethbridge,  by  1890.  In  the  same  year,  a  small 
group  of  German  settlers  tried  to  establish  crops 
and  gardens  on  the  dry  prairie  at  Dunmore,  near 
Medicine  Hat.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  incursions 
into  the  Alberta  portion  of  Pal  I  iser's  Triangle.  By  1891, 
the  settlers  moved  north  to  choose  homesteads  in 
the  Edmonton  area.  Author  James  MacCregor  notes 
that  by  the  mid  1890s,  more  farmers  of  European 
heritage  took  up  homesteads  from  Calgary  in  the 
south  to  Morinville  in  the  north. 

By  1906,  the  bulk  of  homestead  development 
was  contained  in  a  crescent-shaped  area  bounded 
by  Medicine  Hat,  Cardston,  Morley,  Rocky  Mountain 
House,  Entwhistle,  Westlock,  Smoky  Lake, 
Lloydminster,  Viking,  Stettler,  Drumheller,  Gleichen 
and  Medicine  Hat. 

Records  indicate  that  horticultural  crops  were 
grown  in  the  Fort  Vermilion  area  as  early  as  1792.  The 
Fort  Vermilion  Settlement  was  surveyed  sometime 
prior  to  1906,  with  the  remainder  of  the  surrounding 


Bar  U  Ranch  cowboys  on  round-up, 
Pekisko,  Alberta,  1900-1905 
Glenbow  Archives  NA-285-4 


Branding  on  prairie  near  Medicine 
Hat,  1896-99 

Glenbow  Archives  NA-631-2 
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lands  surveyed  under  the  Alberta  Township  System 
from  1906  through  1914. 

In  1908,  the  first  prospective  homesteaders 
headed  north  to  the  Peace  River  region.  By  1911, 
a  steady  stream  of  homesteaders  travelled  via 
Athabasca  Landing,  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  Crouard  to 
Peace  River  Crossing.  After  completion  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  to  Edson  in  1910,  prospective 
settlers  walked  north  from  Edson  to  Grande  Prairie, 
covering  250  miles  of  mud,  muskeg  and  mosquitoes. 
By  1914,  a  band  of  homesteaders  had  formed  a  thin 
line  of  settlement  on  the  richer  soils  of  the  Peace  River 
country.  In  1916,  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British 
Columbia  Railway  reached  Peace  River  Crossing. 

In  the  east-central  region,  farmers  east  of  Castor 
and  Hanna  found  that  agricultural  practices  of  the  day 
were  no  match  for  the  drought  that  prevailed  from 
1918  to  1922.  By  1927,  some  6,000  farms  had  been 
abandoned  and  hundreds  of  farmers  left  the  area  and 
headed  north.  Many  found  new  homesteads  north 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  some  in  the  Peace 
River  country.  In  1938,  the  drought-stricken  regions 
of  east  central  Alberta  were  designated  as  the  Special 
Areas,  which  are  discussed  further  in  Chapter  7. 

Despite  this  movement  away  from  the  dry 
regions,  the  area  occupied  by  farms  in  Alberta 
increased  from  29  million  acres  in  1921  to  35  million 
acres  in  1929.  Much  of  that  increase  came  through 
farm  development  in  northern  Alberta.i4 


Passengers  on  Edmonton, 
Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia 
Railway,  near  Peace  River, 
September  1917 
Clenbow  Archives  NC-6-2738 


Dominion  Land 
Surveyors  near  Peace 
River,  1915 

Clenbow  Archives  NA-2812-3 


Access  to  Water 

As  far  back  as  the  Palliser  Report,  presented 
to  the  British  parliament  in  1863,  it  was  recognized 
that  water  supply  was  frequently  key  to  making  the 
southern  prairies'  rich  soils  productive.  It  was  further 
noted  that  when  private  individuals  controlled  the 
water  resources  for  their  own  purposes  in  places  like 
the  American  West  and  parts  of  Australia,  settlement 
was  often  impaired  or  prevented  altogether.  Ranchers 
had  fought  "Range  Wars"  over  water  in  parts  of 
America's  western  frontier. 

In  setting  up  the  framework  for  orderly 
settlement  of  the  Canadian  prairies,  Ottawa  sought 
to  prevent  such  problems.  After  much  debate  and 
hard  lobbying  by  notable  pro-westerners  such  as 
William  Pearce  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Northwest  Irrigation  Act  of  1894  was  enacted  to 
retain  crown  ownership  of  both  the  water  resource 
and  the  land  under  the  water. 

Enactment  of  the  Northwest  Irrigation  Act 
not  only  facilitated  settlement  by  establishing  a 
framework  for  allocating  a  legal  right  to  the  use 
of  water,  but  also  eliminated  the  old  common-law 
doctrine  in  which  a  title  holder  had  land  rights  up 
to  the  middle  of  a  body  of  water  adjoining  his  or  her 
property.  Land  ownership  ceased  at  the  bank  and 
disputes  over  ownership  were  thus  minimized.  The 
bank  is  the  boundary  separating  the  bed  of  a  lake  or 
a  watercourse  channel  from  the  adjoining  upland.  In 


areas  where  there  is  no  obvious  change  in  elevation, 
the  bank  follows  the  line  between  the  aquatic  and 
upland  vegetation. 

When  Alberta  was  established  in  1905,  the 
dominion's  Alberta  Act  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  law  existing  in  the  North  West  Territories  until  or 
unless  modified  by  statute.  The  provision  for  retaining 
the  bed  of  a  waterbody  under  crown  ownership  was 
carried  over  to  the  Provincial  Lands  Act  in  1930  and 
exists  to  this  day  under  the  Public  Lands  Act. 

Survey  System 

After  the  transfer  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  land 
to  the  dominion  in  1870,  the  government  adopted 
the  grid  system  of  survey  developed  in  Australia 
and  used  in  the  western  United  States.  The  land 
was  surveyed  into  townships  six  miles  square,  each 
containing  36  sections  of  640  acres  per  section.  Each 
section  was  divided  into  four  quarters  of  160  acres. 

An  example  of  a  legal  description  of  a  quarter 
section  of  land  in  Alberta  is  the  NE1/4  36-27-14- 
W4M.  The  NE1/4  36  means  the  northeast  quarter 
(160  acres)  of  section  36,  which  is  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  township.  The  number  27  which  follows 
the  NE1/4  36  means  that  it  is  in  township  27,  27 
townships  north  of  the  U.S.  border.  The  number  14 
means  range  14,  which  is  the  14th  range  west  of  the 
4th  meridian.  The  4th  meridian  forms  the  border 
between  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
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Public  Land  Allocation 

Most  of  the  information  in  this  section  is  taken 
from  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Wood,  Director  of  Lands 
(1940  -  1966)  and  Deputy  Minister  (1966  -  1973), 
Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 

The  dominion  government,  when  it  established 
the  province  of  Manitoba  in  1870  and  the  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1905,  retained 
control  of  natural  resources.  Two  prime  ministers 
-  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  in  1905  and  Sir  Robert  Borden 
in  1916  -  said  the  dominion  government  was  afraid 
that  the  provinces,  if  given  control  of  the  public 
lands  resource,  might  eliminate  free  homesteads  if 
the  provinces  encountered  financial  difficulties.  The 
dominion  thus  retained  control  and  used  free  land 
to  encourage  rapid  settlement  in  what  became  the 
three  prairie  provinces.  This  served  to  consolidate 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  discourage  the  territorial 
ambitions  of  the  United  States  and  encourage  the 
building  of  the  transcontinental  railway. 

The  dominion  government  disposed  of  its  non- 
homestead  lands  in  each  township  as  follows: 

Sections  8  and  26  (approximately  640  acres 
per  section)  in  every  fifth  township,  and  section  8 
and  three  quarter  sections  of  section  26  in  all  other 
townships  of  land  in  Alberta  south  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  were  granted  by  the  dominion 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  company  generally 
withheld  these  lands  from  sale  to  settlers  until 
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conditions  were  favourable  for  obtaining  a  good  price. 

Sections  n  and  29  were  reserved  for  a  school 
endowment  trust  fund  and  were  administered  for 
revenue  purposes.  These  "school  lands"  were  sold 
by  the  dominion  government  at  public  auction  sales. 
As  with  the  Hudson  Bay  lands,  these  sales  were  held 
whenever  the  dominion  government  considered  the 
conditions  to  be  favourable. 

The  odd-numbered  sections,  other  than  school 
lands,  were  reserved  for  grants  to  railway  companies. 
Over  13  million  acres  were  granted  in  Alberta  for  this 
purpose.  The  various  railway  companies  sold  these 
lands.  However,  the  railway  companies  -  especially 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  -  generally  granted 
easier  terms  than  those  for  the  school  or  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  lands  because  of  their  interest  in 
increasing  the  volume  of  railroad  traffic. 

Homesteading 

The  even-numbered  sections  in  each  township 
not  granted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  made 
available  for  homesteading.  After  1908,  by  which 
time  most  of  the  land  granted  to  railways  had  been 
selected  by  the  railway  companies,  all  available  lands 
were  thrown  open  for  homesteads.  Homesteading, 
the  method  of  settling  lands  in  the  western  United 
States,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  for  land  settlement 
for  western  Canada.  Homesteading  regulations 
provided  that  a  male  aged  18  years  or  over,  who  was 


or  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  British  subject, 
could  obtain  for  $10  a  homestead  entry  for  160  acres 
on  any  available  land  in  the  prairie  provinces. 

After  completing  residence  obligations  for  six 
months  in  each  year  for  three  years,  and  breaking  and 
cultivating  a  specified  area  of  land  (usually  about  15  to 
25  acres  per  quarter  section),  the  homestead  entrant 
could  obtain  title.  Other  than  a  few  minor  changes 
in  duties  required,  there  were  no  fundamental 
changes  in  the  homestead  policy  from  1870  until 
the  transfer  of  resources  to  provincial  control  in 
1930.  One  exception  was  the  1874  policy  of  granting 
preemptions.  Under  this  policy,  any  person  with  a 
homestead  on  160  acres  could  apply  for  another  160 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  ofthe  original  homestead, 
then  acquire  title  by  performing  further  residence 
and  cultivation  duties  on  either  piece  of  land  and  by 
paying  a  nominal  purchase  price,  usually  $3  per  acre. 

By  1930,  Canada  had  consolidated  its  position  as 
a  nation,  most  of  the  readily-available  lands  in  Alberta 
had  been  settled,  the  railroads  had  been  built  with  the 
help  of  land  grants,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  received  its  grant  of  land. 

Dr.  Wood  described  in  his  1951  article  (referenced 
earlier)  some  adverse  effects  ofthe  dominion 
government's  land  policy.  The  homestead  policy 
tended  to  scatter  settlement,  which  made  it  difficult 
to  provide  roads,  schools  and  other  social  services. 
Taxes  were  charged  from  the  date  of  homestead  entry 


and  on  the  assumption  that  each  160  to  320  acres 
represented  an  economically-viable  farm  unit.  In  many, 
if  not  most,  instances  this  was  not  true.  Between  1905 
and  1930,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  people  obtaining 
homestead  entries  failed  to  obtain  title. 

Many  settlers  lost  their  land  through  tax  recovery 
proceedings  or  foreclosures  due  to  unpaid  debts.  In 
some  areas  the  whole  structure  of  land  valuation, 
taxation,  social  services  and  land  use  had  to  be 
readjusted.  This  readjustment  in  land  use  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  facing  the  province  when 
natural  resources  were  transferred  to  Alberta  in  1930. 


Canadian  Northern  Railway 
construction,  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
September  15, 1905 
Glenbow  Archives  NA-1529-3 


Mr.  And  Mrs.  James  Murray  at  Murray  Valley.  Immigrants  from 
Northumberland,  England,  in  1892,  they  were  the  earliest  settlers  of  Murray 
Valley,  about  nine  miles  northwest  of  Olds,  1900 
Glenbow  Archives  NA-1946-3 
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Sod  house  of  J.  Willias  near 
Coronation  (Haneyville),  1907 
Glenbow  Archives  NA-474-4 
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Expansion 


A  Change  of  Policy;  New  Approaches; 

Soil  and  Trees;  Integrated  Resource  Planning 


Public  Lands  staff  (not  identified) 
Peace  River  ofice,  1931 
Alberta  Provincial  Archives  A6984 


The  orderly  and  equitable  development  of  settled 
areas  in  Alberta  has  always  demanded  good  policy 
and  good  administration,  both  of  which  require 
individuals  of  vision,  principle  and  energy. 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  to  Alberta  for  public 
land  settlement  in  1930  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
evolution  in  policy  and  administrative  approaches 
that  sought  constantly  to  balance  changing  social 
conditions  and  demands  with  the  finite  resources 
of  the  land.  The  dominion  government's  earlier 
imperative  of  encouraging  settlers  to  move  to  the 


West  en  masse  had  to  be  finessed  into  something 
that  would  meet  Alberta's  particular  needs. 
Policymakers  showed  themselves  ready  to  change 
with  the  times,  and  to  introduce  successful  ideas 
from  elsewhere  when  necessary.  Those  responsible 
for  putting  policy  into  practice  needed  equal 
measures  of  courage  and  humour  in  their  dealings 
with  the  passionate  and  often  individualistic 
people  determined  to  make  a  living  on  the  Alberta 
landscape. 

These  interactions  and  relationships  underpin 
the  story  of  how  Alberta  came  to  be  what  it  is  today. 
This  chapter  summarizes  the  policy  evolution 
that  had  its  beginnings  in  "1930,  and  also  provides 
first-hand  accounts  of  some  of  the  adventures  and 
experiences  recalled  by  Public  Lands  staff  as  they 
conducted  their  business. 

1930s  Settlement  Policy 

When  the  administration  of  natural  resources 
was  transferred  to  Alberta  in  1930,  most  of  Alberta's 
available  lands  had  already  been  settled. 

Records  for  1931  show  that  new  settlement  was 
generally  concentrated  in  the  regions  covered  by  the 
Edmonton,  Peace  River  and  Grande  Prairie  Land 
Agency  districts.  Lands  settled  in  the  Edmonton  Land 
Agency  district  extended  from  the  Edson  area  north 
to  Athabasca  and  southeast  to  Bonnyville.  According 
to  the  1931-32  department  annual  report,  2,547 
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homesteads  were  approved  by  the  Edmonton  Land 
Agency,  117  by  the  Calgary  Land  Agency,  30  by  the 
Lethbridge  Land  Agency,  972  by  the  Peace  River  Land 
Agency,  and  485  by  the  Grande  Prairie  Land  Agency^ 

When  the  Provincial  Lands  Act  came  into  force 
on  March  28,  1931,  both  husband  and  wife  were 
allowed  to  take  out  a  quarter  section  of  land,  as  was 
each  family  member  who  had  reached  the  age  of  18. 
The  time  for  proving  up  (living  on  and  cultivating)  a 
homestead  was  increased  from  three  to  five  years. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  many  early  settlers 
lost  their  homesteads  due  to  tax  arrears  and  other 
debt  foreclosures.  Don  Sawyer,  who  rose  through 
the  ranks  during  a  long  career  with  Public  Lands, 
notes  that  severe  drought  occurred  in  southern 
Alberta's  Palliser  Triangle  since  1921.  Adverse  weather 
conditions  contributed  strongly  to  the  distress  and 
failure  rate  of  homesteaders  in  that  area.,  Dr.  Wood, 
Director  of  Lands,  stated  that  during  the  Great 
Depression  in  the  1930s,  the  government  revised  its 
land  allotment  policy  several  times  in  response  to 
these  conditions. 

After  February  14,  1931,  the  granting  of  free 
homesteads  was  discontinued  in  order  to  restrict  new 
land  settlement  until  further  policy  was  developed. 
A  large  number  of  settlers  secured  land  immediately 
prior  to  this  change,  reminiscent  of  earlier  days  when 
large  numbers  of  applicants  took  advantage  of  free 
land  settlement  within  the  province.  On  July  2  of 


the  same  year,  homestead  entries  became  available 
only  to  applicants  who  had  lived  in  the  province  for  a 
specified  period  prior  to  application.  The  application 
fee  was  increased  to  $50  from  the  previous  $10. 

John  Harvie,  in  his  Deputy  Minister's  report  for 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  commented 
on  the  virtues  and  drawbacks  of  the  dominion  and 
provincial  homesteading  policy  up  to  the  year  1939. 
The  virtues  included  a  large  number  of  settlers 
becoming  permanently  established  and  the  opening 
up  and  development  of  the  province.  Economic 
benefits  resulted  from  the  needs  and  demands  of 
an  increased  population.  The  drawbacks  included 
the  injudicious  choice  of  land  that  was  unsuitable 
for  agriculture  or  situated  too  far  from  the  railway. 
Many  of  the  settlers,  immediately  after  obtaining  their 
homesteads,  became  burdened  with  debt.  Taxes  and 
other  debts  accumulated  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
great  many  of  them  lost  their  homesteads. 

In  the  late  1930s,  toward  the  end  of  the 
Depression  years,  the  drawbacks  began  to 
accumulate.  Much  of  the  better  land  was  already 
settled,  and  it  was  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  a 
suitable  quarter  section  of  land.  Many  homesteaders 
became  dependent  upon  the  government  for 
relief  payments  and  their  general  welfare.  In  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  province,  thousands 
of  acres  of  titled  homestead  lands  reverted  to 
municipalities  because  of  unpaid  taxes. 


A  newspaper  report 
in  the  early  1940s 
stated  that  Peace 
River  land  agent 
Robert  Cruickshank 
believed  in  advertising 
the  possibilities  of 
the  Peace  area  soil. 
As  a  demonstration, 
he  had  new  potatoes 
from  his  garden  on 
the  first  day  of  July! 


Potato  planters,  Edmonton  area,  1934 
Clenbow  Archives  NC-6-13194CJ 


RICULTURAL  EXPANSION 


Walter  Coad  Art  Paul 

Kelly  Coad  Government  of  Alberta 


Walter  Coad  and  Art  Paul  were  the  first 
two  soil  scientists  hired  by  Public  Lands. 


Veterans  returning  to  civilian  life  received 
priority  for  obtaining  public  land 
Juno  Beach  Centre  Association 


John  Harvie  commented:  "With  the  falling  off 
of  immigration,  accompanied  by  a  resultant  decrease 
in  the  annual  numbers  of  homesteads  granted,  it 
became  apparent  the  day  of  the  homestead  was  over. 
It  had  served  its  purpose  and  a  new  land  settlement 
policy  was  needed." 

A  Change  of  Policy 

Bert  Thompson,  former  head  of  the  Homestead 
Section  in  the  Edmonton  office,  says  in  his  undated 
paper  One  Hundred  Years  of  Homesteading  that  by 
July  25,  1939,  homesteading  had  been  discontinued 
and  new  regulations  for  agricultural  leases  had 
come  into  effect.  Agricultural  leases  were  issued 
for  20  years  and  the  lessee  was  given  the  option  of 
purchasing  after  10  years'  residence  and  operation  of 
the  land.  The  land  applicant  was  able  to  obtain  a  half 
section  of  320  acres  for  $300. 6 

Bert  noted  that  the  homesteader  was  required  to 
perform  residence  duties  and  break  an  area  of  land 
each  year,  and  after  the  third  year  the  homesteader 
had  to  pay  a  one-eighth  share  of  the  crop  from 
the  cultivated  area.  No  taxes  were  levied  against 
the  land,  and  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
transferred  80  per  cent  of  the  crop  share  to  the 
municipal  authorities.  All  lands  were  inspected  before 
an  agricultural  lease  was  issued.  To  be  considered 
suitable,  50  per  cent  had  to  be  arable. 

In  1939,  as  reported  by  Don  Sawyer,  the 


Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  employed  its 
first  two  agricultural  graduates  with  soils  training 
and  experience.  Art  Paul  and  Walter  Coad  worked 
with  other  soils  scientists  to  introduce  soil  quality 
standards^  They  provided  reports  that  indicated  the 
suitability  or  unsuitability  of  land  under  application 
for  agricultural  iease.  They  also  reported  on  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  other  lands  when  required 
to  do  so. 

Cultivation  leases  and  cultivation  permits  were 
also  introduced.  Cultivation  leases  could  be  granted 
on  provincial  or  school  lands.  The  area  of  those  leases 
was  limited  to  320  acres,  one  third  of  which  had  to  be 
considered  suitable  for  cultivation  by  the  inspector. 
The  lessee  had  the  option  to  live  on  the  land.  The 
term  of  the  cultivation  lease  was  io  years,  with  an 
opportunity  to  renew  for  a  further  io  years.  Unlike  the 
agricultural  lease,  there  was  no  option  to  purchase. 
Crop  share  was  paid  on  cultivated  land.  Annual  rental 
on  the  lease,  including  taxes,  was  six  and  a  quarter 
cents  per  acre  on  uncultivated  portions.  The  lessee 
was  required  to  break  and  cultivate  a  certain  acreage 
each  year. 

An  Order  in  Council  dated  October  31,  1939, 
authorized  yearly  cultivation  permits.  Cultivation 
permits  could  be  issued  on  lands  previously  cultivated 
and  not  available  for  cultivation  lease,  due  to  having 
less  than  one-third  of  the  quarter  section  arable. 
Annual  cultivation  permit  rentals  were  $1  per  acre. 
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In  reviewing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  settlement 
approach  initiated  in  1939,  Dr.  Wood  commented: 
"The  classifying  of  the  land  before  a  lease  is  issued 
and  withholding  lands  not  suitable  for  settlement 
helped  to  ensure  that  as  far  as  acquiring  suitable 
land  is  concerned,  the  applicant  has  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  However,  other  factors  such  as  personal 
characteristics,  capital  availability  for  clearing  and 
breaking,  available  water  supply,  establishment  of  a 
suitable  crop  rotation,  and  the  adoption  of  a  suitable 
farm  management  plan  all  influence  the  settler's 
chance  of  success  or  failure  in  establishing  a  viable 
farm  unit." 

In  January  1948,  through  an  Order  in  Council, 
outlying  wooded  and  unsettled  areas  of  the  province 
were  withdrawn  from  agricultural  settlement. 
A  provincial  map  was  drawn  up  showing  lands 
withdrawn  from  settlement  in  green.  Lands  available 
for  agricultural  application,  including  application  for 
settlement  (homesteading),  were  coloured  yellow. 
Lands  not  available  for  homestead,  but  available  for 
other  agricultural  applications,  were  colored  white. 
The  establishment  of  white,  yellow  and  green  areas 
focused  the  location  of  future  agricultural  settlement 
and  expansion,  and  was  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
department's  administration  of  public  land. 

On  April  24,  1948,  the  Agricultural  Lease 
regulations  were  amended  and  consolidated,  and 
the  Homestead  Lease  Regulations  were  established. 


Under  these  regulations,  the  lessee  could  purchase 
the  land  after  the  lease  had  been  in  force  for  five  years 
and  remained  in  good  standing.  The  advantages 
contained  in  the  new  Homestead  Lease  Regulations 
were  extended  to  existing  agricultural  leases. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  department  for  1948- 
49,  Dr.  Wood  wrote:    "In  addition  to  their  ordinary 
inspections  the  permanent  inspectors  conducted  a 
number  of  auction  sales  of  land  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  This  arrangement  proved  very 


satisfactory."  Settlers  could  request  that  lands  not 
suitable  for  homestead  lease  be  offered  for  sale  by 
auction.  Acquisition  of  adjacent  lands  with  marginal 
agricultural  capability  helped  settlers  build  up 
economic  farm  units. 

By  March  31,  1950,  Tommy  Dalkin,  Director  of 
the  Technical  Division,  indicated  that  title  had  been 
granted  on  a  total  of  4,721,765  acres  since  October 
1930.   Acreage  patented  year  by  year  is  shown  on  the 
chart  below. 
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Veterans'  Land  Settlement 

With  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  in 
1945,  the  provincial  government  announced  a 
comprehensive  land  settlement  plan  for  veterans 
on  vacant  provincial  and  school  lands.  This  plan 
allowed  a  veteran  to  obtain  a  Veteran  Agricultural 
Lease,  subject  to  various  conditions,  on  320  acres 
of  provincial  or  school  lands.  The  lessee  was  able 
to  obtain  title  to  the  land  in  10  years,  providing 
he  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  lease.  These 
agreements  were  issued  in  cooperation  with  the 
dominion  government;  grants  and  other  financial 
assistance  were  available  under  the  Veterans'  Land 
Act.  It  was  generally  concluded  that  Alberta's  veteran 
rehabilitation  plan  was  one  of  the  best  in  Canada. 

To  enable  veterans  to  acquire  cleared  and  broken 
land,  the  government  reserved  eight  townships 
near  Wanham,  in  the  Peace  River  area.  Regarding 
this  settlement  project,  Dr.  Wood  wrote:    "In  1947 
and  1948  the  Provincial  Government  commenced 
the  Alberta  Clearing  and  Breaking  Project  covering 
150,000  acres,  in  units  of  320  acres  each.  [The  initial 
contract  with  Lassiter's  Limited  for  land  development 
was  entered  into  in  August,  1946.]  Veterans  received 
priority  under  the  regulations  to  obtain  a  lease  of 
a  unit.  Each  unit  had  about  250  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  The  lessee  was  required  to  crop  the  cultivated 
area,  pay  a  one-quarter  crop  share  for  10  years, 
and  perform  the  required  residence  duties  before 


obtaining  title  to  the  land." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Land  and 
Forests  annual  report  for  1951-52,  176  veteran 
homestead  leases  and  31  civilian  homestead  leases 
existed  in  the  Wanham  project  area  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  1952-53  annual  report  indicates 
clearing  and  breaking  work  on  an  additional  15  units 
was  completed  in  1952.  The  contractor  partially 
completed  brushing  and  piling  on  an  additional  43 
units.  In  the  fall  of  1952,  the  contract  between  the 
government  and  Lassiter's  Limited  was  terminated. 
At  the  time  it  was  proposed  that  43  units,  partially 
completed,  would  be  opened  for  homesteading  to 
applicants  willing  to  assume  the  cost  of  brushing  and 
piling  on  the  units. 

Tommy  Gorman,  former  homestead  inspector 
and  district  supervisor  at  Grande  Prairie,  said  land 
development  problems  soon  became  apparent  at  the 
Wanham  settlement  project.  Lassiter's  Limited  broke 
the  land  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  on  the  first  block,  and 
the  mixing  of  the  topsoil  with  the  subsoil  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  topsoil  that  was  unsuitable  for 
crop  production.  Disc  breaking  carried  out  in  blocks 
two  and  three  was  limited  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches, 
preserving  the  original  topsoil  and  leaving  it  suitable 
for  crop  production.  According  to  Gorman,  settlers  in 
these  blocks  succeeded  in  their  farming  operations, 
while  settlers  in  block  one  were  relocated  out  of  the 
area  to  other  lands  of  their  choice.  Land  in  block  one 
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was  converted  to  the  Wanham  Grazing  Reserve  by  i960. 


Settlement  in  the  1950s 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta 
published  a  1951  report  titled  Public  Lands  Open  for  Settlement  in  the  Peace  River 
District,  Alberta.  This  report  indicated  that  the  Peace  River  district  contained  large 
tracts  of  public  land  suitable  for  agricultural  development.  The  Peace  River  district 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  northwestern  Alberta  drained  by  the  Peace  River  and  its 
tributaries,  comprising  an  area  of  approximately  50  million  acres.i2 

In  the  area  open  for  settlement,  much  of  the  native  cover  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  addition  to  the  wooded  areas,  there  were  fairly  extensive  parkland  areas 
consisting  of  woodland  bluffs,  low  shrub  cover  and  varying  amounts  of  open 
grassland. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  tree  removal  posed  a  major 
problem.  Until  this  time,  it  had  been  necessary  for  settlers  in  wooded  areas  to 
improve  the  land  by  slow,  laborious  manual  methods.  The  average  settler  was 
seldom  able  to  improve  more  than  about  five  acres  a  year.  With  the  introduction  of 
powered  machinery,  methods  were  now  being  developed  to  enable  rapid,  efficient 
and  relatively  inexpensive  improvement  of  bush  lands,  such  as  using  crawler  tractor 
equipment  for  clearing.  On  the  Alberta  Clearing  and  Breaking  Project  near  Wanham, 
land  was  being  cleared  and  prepared  for  cropping  at  a  contract  price  of  $25  per  acre. 

Of  the  area  available  for  settlement  in  the  Peace  River  area,  about  six  million 
acres  had  already  been  allocated  to  previous  settlers,  leaving  about  4,150,000 
acres  of  public  land  open  for  settlement  in  1951.  About  63  per  cent  of  the  open 
area,  or  2,605,000  acres,  was  considered  arable  and  suitable  for  homesteading. 
A  considerable  portion  of  these  acres  had  not  been  surveyed,  however,  and  some 
had  heavy  tree  cover  that  could  not  be  cleared  economically. 

The  1951  report  Public  Lands  Open  for  Settlement  in  the  Peace  River  District, 
Alberta  noted  some  of  the  area  not  considered  suitable  for  homestead  settlement 
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Public  Lands  staff,  Peace  River  office,  1950.  Back  row,  (L  to  R):  Andy  Duff,  Tommy  Gorman,  Bill  Davis  (caretaker),  Robbie 
Radford,  Allie  Brick,  Albert  Sydorchuk.  Front  row,  (Lto  R):  Eileen  Hodgkinson,  Milie  McLevin,  Robert  Cruickshank  (land 
agent),  Helen  Collins,  Jean  C.  Kelly  (later  became  first  woman  sub  agent) 
Mary  Cambridge,  Gail  Given 
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was  available  for  grazing.  The  less  heavily  wooded  portions  usually  had  fairly  good 
grass  cover,  and  if  water  was  accessible,  these  lands  provided  desirable  grazing 
areas.  Settlers  wishing  to  run  livestock  on  public  land  could  obtain  a  grazing 
permit  or  a  grazing  lease  from  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

A  1953  report,  titled  Public  Lands  Open  for  Settlement  in  the  Fringe  Area  of 
Central  Alberta,  provided  information  to  prospective  settlers  interested  in  the 
area.i4  It  said  that  only  about  525,000  acres  (or  15  per  cent)  of  3,400,000  acres 
open  for  settlement  were  considered  arable.  Considering  that  much  of  this  arable 
land  had  fairly  heavy  tree  cover,  the  acreage  suitable  for  homestead  lease  would 
be  further  reduced.  Arable  land  was  considered  suitable  for  homestead  lease  only 
when  its  tree  cover  could  be  cleared  economically. 

The  report  said:t  "There  are  relatively  few  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  fringe  area 
that  are  suitable  for  agricultural  development.  Much  of  the  area  has  been  fairly  well 
picked  over  and  the  remaining  public  land  is  found  in  comparatively  small  tracts 
scattered  throughout  varying  portions  of  the  fringe  area." 

On  July  1,  1955,  the  Homestead  Lease  Loan  Act  came  into  force.  A  revolving 
fund  of  $1  million  provided  loans  of  up  to  $1,000  per  borrower  for  clearing  and 
breaking  lands  held  under  homestead  leases,  at  3.5  per  cent  interest.  Loans  were 
repayable  over  a  maximum  of  10  years.  A  Homestead  Lease  Loan  Advisory  Board 
was  created  to  recommend  application  approvals  and  the  amount  of  loans  to  be 
advanced.  Board  members  were  Dr.  Wood,  Director  of  Lands  Division,  Art  Wilson, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Ted  Bryenton,  supervisor  of  the  Homestead 
Section  and  King  Northcott,  administrative  secretary  of  the  board.  Given  that  the 
lack  of  finances  had  been  a  major  limitation  in  establishing  homesteading  lessees, 
the  availability  of  $1,000  in  government  financing  was  very  important  in  helping 
homesteaders  achieve  success. 

Late  in  1956,  the  Lands  Division  convened  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
department's  land  settlement  policies.  Recommendations  from  the  conference 
resulted  in  a  new  homestead  sale  policy  coming  into  effect  July  1,  1957. 


A  New  Homestead  Sale  Policy 

Under  the  new  policy,  a  settler  could  acquire  up  to  three  quarter  sections 
of  land  categorized  as  suitable  for  homesteading.  Land  considered  suitable  was 
in  the  settlement  area  and  at  least  50  per  cent  of  it  was  arable.  The  buyer  could 
apply  for  title  to  the  land  after  performing  five  years'  cultivation  duties  and  paying 
the  purchase  price.  The  homestead  sale  regulations  did  not  require  any  residence 
duties,  and  this  was  their  main  advantage  over  the  homestead  lease  regulations. 

Charlie  Paquin  and  Mac  Forbes,  both  former  Assistant  Deputy  Ministers, 
conducted  sales  of  land  south  of  Calgary  during  their  years  working  from  the 
Lethbridge  field  office.  There  were  no  other  field  offices  south  of  Edmonton,  prior 
to  1963. 

Mac  recalls:  "Auction  sales  conducted  by  inspectors  continued  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  In  the  area  south  of  Calgary,  public  lands  were  no  longer  available 
for  homesteading  and  arable  lands  with  no  conservation  concerns  were  sold  by 
public  auction.  When  a  cultivation  lease  expired  and  if  the  leased  land  was  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  lessee's  holdings,  it  was  typically  offered  for  sale  by  auction. 
The  location  and  nature  of  the  lands  and  any  improvements  would  be  included  in 
list,  perhaps  six  or  eight  quarter  sections  per  sale.  These  lists  would  be  advertised 
in  the  appropriate  local  weekly  papers.  Such  sales  were  held  each  year  in  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring  at  several  locations. 

"Two  members  of  the  field  staff  familiar  with  the  lands  involved  would 
conduct  each  sale.  One  would  act  as  auctioneer  and  the  other  would  serve  as  the 
clerk  of  the  sale.  The  sale  was  typically  held  in  a  rented  community  hall. 

"One  such  sale  held  at  Lomond,  about  60  miles  north  of  Lethbridge,  in 
1958  or  1959,  included  two  quarters  of  prime  wheat-growing  land  east  of  Vulcan. 
The  bidders  bid  the  land  to  over  $100  per  acre,  the  first  time  that  non-irrigable 
public  land  values  exceeded  the  $100  level  in  southern  Alberta.  One  condition 
of  the  auction  sales  was  that  the  successful  bidder  would  have  to  pay  the  clerk  a 
minimum  of  20  per  cent  of  the  upset  price  (reserve  bid)  specified  in  the  list  of  the 
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sales,  before  the  end  of  the  sale.  Such  payment  would 
have  to  be  in  cash  or  a  bank  certified  cheque.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  Vulcan  quarters,  20  percent  of  the 
upset  price  was  approximately  $5,000.  The  successful 
bidder  proudly  paid  50  hundred-dollar  bills  to  Charlie 
and  me  in  front  of  a  number  of  interested  spectators. 
By  the  time  the  sale  was  over,  the  nearest  bank  was 
closed  for  the  day,  as  banks  in  that  area  closed  their 
doors  at  3  p.m. 

"During  our  drive  back  to  Lethbridge  with 
well  over  $5,000  in  cash  in  the  car,  Charlie  and 
I  wondered  out  loud  if  any  of  the  spectators  at  the 
sale  would  be  tempted  to  follow  us  over  that  lonely 
country  road  south  of  Lomond  and  separate  us  from 
all  that  cash.  Fortunately,  nothing  happened!  With  a 
sigh  of  relief,  we  deposited  the  money  at  Lethbridge 
Treasury  Branch  at  10  a.m.  sharp  the  next  morning." 

School  Lands 

Prior  to  1930,  the  dominion  government 
designated  sections  11  and  29  in  each  surveyed 
township  as  school  land.  In  total,  these  lands  had  an 
area  of  one-eighteenth  of  the  surveyed  area  of  the 
province. 

The  administration  of  school  lands,  along  with 
other  provincial  natural  resources,  was  transferred  to 
Mac  Forbes  district  ^e  Province  in  193°-  Revenue  generated  by  the  lease  of 

supervisor  in  these  lands  was  set  aside  to  meet  future  school  needs. 

Lethbridge,  1964 

Bob  Stevenson  As  reported  by  James  W.  Stafford,  superintendent 


of  School  Lands,  these  lands  were  set  aside  by 
an  act  of  parliament  to  establish  an  endowment 
which  would  provide  funds  for  educational  needs. 
These  lands  were  not  administered  for  colonization 
purposes,  but  for  maximizing  revenues  to  the  School 
Endowment  Fund.  Interest  from  Endowment  Fund 
investments,  plus  interest  from  school  land  sales  and 
other  revenue  from  grazing,  haying,  timber,  etc.,  on 
these  lands,  was  used  to  support  schools.i6 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Lands  Act 
in  April  1962,  school  lands  were  classified  as  public 
land.  School  land  in  the  non-settlement  (Green)  area 
was  not  available  for  homestead,  cultivation  lease, 
or  agricultural  and  tree  farm  sale^  School  land  in 
the  settlement  (Yellow  and  White)  area,  except  for 
the  Special  Areas  (described  in  Chapter  7),  became 
available  for  homestead  lease,  homestead  sale,  and 
agricultural  and  tree  farm  sale. 

Those  holding  a  cultivation  lease  on  school  land 
were  granted  priority  to  apply  for  a  conversion  to  a 
homestead  lease,  homestead  sale  or  agricultural  and 
tree  farm  sale.  The  holder  of  a  grazing  lease  was  not 
given  priority  to  apply  for  conversion  to  a  homestead 
or  agricultural  and  tree  farm  sale. 

The  1962  decision  to  discontinue  the  school 
land  trust  released  many  quarters  for  homestead 
purposes.  A  land  rush  occurred  on  June  n,  1962, 
when  approximately  700  people  appeared  at  the 
Public  Lands  office  in  Edmonton  to  make  application 
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Land  inspector  Tommy  Gorman 
(left)  checking  cultivated  crop  in 
Grande  Prairie  area,  1961 
Clem  Harke 


for  those  lands.  In  two  days,  275  applications  for 
homesteads  were  processed. ]g 

Homesteads  -  a  1960s  View 

An  interesting  insight  into  some  of  the  aspects 
of  creating  agricultural  units  on  public  land  was 
provided  in  an  article  entitled  Homesteads  in  the 
July/August  1961  issue  of  the  Land  Forest  Wildlife 
publication.  Excerpts  from  this  article  follow^ 

"The  wish  to  acquire,  to  cultivate,  and  to  dwell 
upon  one's  own  private  lands  is  possibly  one  of  the 
more  fundamental  among  human  desires. ..the  rights 
and  privileges  of  proprietorship  give  the  land  owner  a 
feeling  of  security  and  prestige;  the  property  with  which 
a  man  surrounds  his  home  is  a  buffer  between  his 
family  and  aggressive  influences  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  'a  man's  home  is  his  castle'  is  an  inescapable 
truism.  That  he  should  desire  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  to  rest  his  authority  is  a  truly  natural  ambition. 

"Short  of  actually  leading  the  homestead 
applicant  by  the  hand  through  the  succession 
of  duties  required  to  secure  land  title,  the  staff 
of  Alberta's  Public  Lands  division  attempts  to 
protect  the  applicant  from  many  of  the  hindering 
circumstances  which  might  oppose  his  success. 
Opposition  elements  may  appear  from  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  the  topography  of  the  land,  the  extent 
of  tree  cover,  distance  from  market  and  state  of 
roads,  lack  of  adequate  financial  capital,  market  and 


climatic  conditions  during  the  cultivation  duty  period 
and  sometimes  either  a  lack  of  ability  or  downright 
laziness  on  the  part  of  the  homestead  lessee 
himself.  The  sometimes  trying  task  of  assisting  the 
homesteader  to  meet  these  challenges  falls  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  land  office  staff.  The  Public 
Lands  Act  is  the  vehicle  through  which  they  operate." 

The  Public  Land  Inspector 

"A  public  land  inspector  is  usually  a  university 
graduate  with  a  degree  in  agriculture.  The  more 
experienced  he  is  in  Alberta  agricultural  pursuits  the 
better  qualified  will  he  be.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  common  sense  wisdom  is  an  asset  of  major 
importance.  In  Alberta  his  field  is  large,  particularly 
in  the  Grande  Prairie  and  Peace  River  regions  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  land  available  for  homesteads 
still  exists;  the  boundaries  of  the  district  covered  by 
three  inspectors  working  out  of  the  Grande  Prairie 
office  enclose  approximately  10,000  square  miles. 
Each  inspector  drives  about  20,000  miles  per  year 
within  his  district.  Objective  duties  include  soils 
investigations  (25  percent),  lease  rental  and  other 
fee  collections  (10  per  cent),  land  clearing,  breaking 
and  cultivation  assessment,  progress  interviews, 
community  pasture  administration  (a  new  duty) 
and  all  the  related  contacts  with  business  men  and 
others  who  become  associated  with  the  fate  of  the 
homestead  and  its  occupant." 
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Soil  and  Trees 

"Since  the  basis  for  success  in  any  farming 
operation  is  often  the  condition  of  the  soil,  each 
application  for  a  homestead  lease  on  a  specified  site 
must  be  followed  by  a  soil  inspection  of  the  one- 
quarter  or  one-half  section  applied  for.  This  is  a  duty 
of  the  land  inspector  and  he  is  guided  in  his  rating  by 
a  set  of  standards  which,  coupled  with  his  knowledge 
and  experience,  are  designed  to  protect  the  would-be 
homesteader  from  proceeding  with  the  cultivation  of 
land  unsuited  to  agriculture  in  its  present  form. 

"At  the  same  time  the  inspector  makes  an 
assessment  of  clearing  and  breaking  costs  of  the  land 
under  application.  It  is  important  to  know  if  the  cost 
of  preparing  land  for  cultivation  can  be  born  by  the 
applicant  because  many  do  not  have  much  capital 
to  begin  with  and  will  apply  to  the  government  for  a 
homestead  lease  loan  with  which  to  augment  their 
own  resources.  Costs  of  clearing  and  breaking  may 
range  from  $15  to  $40  per  acre  depending  on  the 
density,  size  and  extent  of  tree  cover  on  the  land 
under  inspection.  Land  with  even  good  soil  on  which 
these  costs  exceed  $30.00  per  acre  is  considered  unfit 
for  homestead.  The  high  cost  of  preparing  such  land 
is  unrealistic  when  compared  with  the  market  value  of 
cultivated  land  in  fringe  areas.  Indeed,  cultivated  land 
may  often  be  purchased  more  cheaply. 

"Land  inspectors  who  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
when  making  an  assessment  of  the  possibilities  for 


success  on  any  parcel  of  land  they  are  not  required  to 
'grade  the  applicant'  in  their  judgment.  In  all  cases 
they  do  make  a  straightforward  report  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  site  under  application,  but  they  may 
consider  certain  recommendations  in  the  light  of  the 
applicant's  resources  if  these  are  known.  Obviously 
an  applicant  will  have  a  better  chance  for  success, 
for  example,  if  he  is  backed  by  a  neighbouring 
relative  whose  machinery  and  assistance  are  readily 
available  to  ensure  prompt  completion  of  clearing  and 
cultivation  duties,  than  one  who  is  a  stranger  in  the 
district  and  whose  resources  are  limited  to  what  he 
can  secure  through  a  government  loan  and  possibly 
his  own,  often  meagre,  capital.  The  objective  of  every 
land  inspector  is,  of  course,  identical  to  that  of  the 
government  and  the  public  lands  agency;  namely,  to 
do  everything  possible  to  ensure  adequate  economic 
success  for  every  unit  of  farm  land  under  cultivation." 

Some  Examples 

"People  who  seek  farm  land  or  homesteads  in 
outlying  regions  of  agricultural  belts  are  by  and  large 
a  very  special  breed  of  man.  It  takes  guts  to  face  a 
raw  quarter  section  and  realize  its  'conquest'  and 
the  reduction  of  its  treed  surface  to  a  cultivated  field 
of  grain  or  a  grassy  pasture.  Singleness  of  purpose 
(often  dedication),  courage,  strength,  both  of  will 
and  of  back,  and  willingness  to  live  frugally  and  alone 
are  all  essential  characteristics  of  the  successful 


Land  clearing  in  the  High 
Prairie  area,  1960s 
Bob  Stevenson 
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Land  inspector  Clem  Harke.  Self 
portrait  taken  in  front  of  squatter's 
cabin,  around  1951 
Clem  Harke 


homesteader.  Many  are  so  independent  in  spirit  (and 
this  is  a  valuable  asset)  that  they  blandly  neglect  the 
official  tasks  required  of  them  for  orderly  progress  on 
behalf  of  their  homestead  lease  agreement.  These 
unknowingly  present  uncounted  impediments  to 
the  land  inspector  who  must  keep  accurate  records 
of  their  headway.  Take,  for  example,  the  delivery  of 
crop  share  to  the  government  from  time  to  time  for 
lease  rental  and  taxes  -  against  the  hard-headed 
insistence  of  the  odd  irascible  individual  that,  'the 
government  will  get  its  bloody  pound  of  flesh  when 
I'm  good  and  ready  to  pay  it,'  the  lands  inspector 
who  is  endeavoring  to  insure  collection  must  often 
reply  in  similar  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  an  actual 
case  in  hand  involves  a  woman  with  two  children 
whose  husband  has  landed  in  gaol  for  a  two-year 
term  and  whose  debts  cannot  possibly  be  resolved  in 
the  agreed  space  of  time.  How  is  she  to  be  assisted 
to  continue  with  the  stipulated  cultivation  duties, 
to  feed  her  family  and  maintain  a  home,  to  pay  her 
debts  and  retain  the  farm?  An  extreme  case  to  be 
sure  but  no  amount  of  legislation  can  erase  the 
misery  and  poverty  that  sometimes  becomes  the  new 
farmer's  lot.  The  interest,  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  district  land  inspector  are  often  the  stricken 
homesteader's  best  resources  in  time  of  need.  He  in 
turn  is  helped  by  flexibility  in  the  laws  governing  land 
administration." 


Staff  Experiences 

The  homestead  inspector  often  encountered 
situations  over  which  he  had  little  control.  It  was 
usually  wise  to  whistle  or  make  some  other  noise 
when  approaching  an  isolated  residence  to  avoid 
surprising  any  dogs  present.  Ron  Ball  recalls  an 
incident  related  to  him  by  Nick  Kufel,  former  head  of 
the  Field  Services  Section.  Nick  was  working  north 
of  Edmonton  in  the  1950s  when  he  approached  a 
foreboding-looking  homestead  set  back  in  some 
large  trees,  with  a  long  veranda  leading  to  a  darkened 
doorway.  After  knocking  on  the  door,  a  ferocious 
dog  leaped  out  at  Nick.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to 
step  sideways  and  the  momentum  of  the  dog  carried 
it  through  the  veranda  and  out  into  the  yard.  The 
homesteader  then  looked  out  the  open  door,  saw 
the  situation  and  reached  back  to  pick  up  his  rifle. 
At  this  point,  Nick  thought  it  might  be  curtains  for 
him.  The  homesteader  shouldered  his  rifle  .  .  .  and 
shot  the  dog!  Inviting  the  inspector  into  his  house, 
the  homesteader  commented  that  the  dog  really  had 
been  no  good  anyway. 

Homesteaders  often  lived  in  primitive  conditions. 
While  their  residence  had  to  be  considered  habitable, 
a  good  number  of  field  reports  noted  that  the  resident 
of  some  homes  was  "an  atrocious  housekeeper."  In 
many  cases,  field  staff  entering  a  residence  would 
politely  decline  a  cup  of  coffee,  knowing  that  to  drink 
such  coffee  could  have  serious  consequences. 
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Cor  Schuring,  former  head  of  the  Land 
Management  and  Reservations  Section,  recalls  visiting 
a  two-room  homestead  in  the  Evansburg  area  in  the 
early  1970s.  Chickens  had  access  to  the  kitchen  area 
and  Cor  noted  their  presence  when  he  was  invited 
in.  One  chicken  flew  out  through  the  window,  leaving 
some  droppings  on  the  table.  Cor  was  able  to  politely 
decline  when  asked  if  he  would  like  some  coffee. 

Bill  McLachlan,  former  head  of  Grazing  Reserves, 
told  of  some  experiences  he  had  after  becoming 
Public  Lands  Appraiser  at  Peace  River  in  1963: 

"I  chose  to  work  in  the  Peace  River  area  because 
I  thought  my  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  north  would 
be  most  useful.  I  was  in  for  a  rude  awakening  and 
quickly  learned  that  my  understanding  of  the  North 
Country  was  not  nearly  as  good  as  my  mind  imagined 
it  to  be.  Needless  to  say  over  the  next  seven  years 
my  understanding  of  the  northern  lands  was  vastly 
improved.  The  work  was  primarily  administering  the 
homestead  lease  and  homestead  sale  aspects  of  the 
Public  Lands  Act.  The  process  had  changed  quite  a 
bit  from  when  my  grandparents  had  homesteaded  in 
the  Peace  Country.  However  the  basic  premise  was 
the  same.  You  bet  the  government  that  you  could 
succeed  in  developing  your  piece  of  land.  You  had 
to  develop  a  set  amount  of  land  per  year  and  build  a 
residence  worth  at  least  $500.  The  latter  was  often  a 
bare-bone  structure  which  often  required  you  to  use 
your  vivid  imagination  to  give  the  homesteader  the 


benefit  of  the  doubt.  Proving  actual  residence  was  an 
art  form  and  was  most  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

"An  interesting  encounter  with  a  homesteader 
took  place  near  Bear  Canyon,  when  my  colleague 
Doug  Penney  and  I  called  on  him.  We  were  checking 
on  his  duties,  and  some  deficiencies  were  fairly 
obvious.  During  the  conversation  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  to  the  Edmonton  office,  and  assured 
us  that  Mr.  M.  O.  Clift  had  said  everything  was 
OK.  Doug  was  undeterred  and  continued  with  the 
conversation,  giving  him  some  sound  advice  as  to 
what  he  needed  to  do  to  bring  his  duties  up-to-date. 
As  we  walked  back  to  the  vehicle,  I  could  see  Doug 
was  bursting  at  the  seams.  Once  inside  the  vehicle 
he  broke  into  laughter.  I  was  puzzled  as  to  what  was 
so  funny.  Doug  then  told  me  that  Mr.  Clift  was  really 
Miss  Clift.  I  did  not  know  it  either.  So  we  both  had  a 
good  laugh  as  we  drove  on  to  the  next  stop.  I  later 
met  Miss  Clift  on  a  visit  to  the  Edmonton  office. 

"To  gain  access  to  many  areas  we  either  walked 
or  used  a  four-wheel-drive  vehicle,  an  International 
Scout.  It  was  one  of  the  most  useless  and  unreliable 
vehicles  ever  created  by  man.  It  always  let  you  down 
at  the  most  critical  time.  Just  when  you  needed  that 
little  extra  burst  of  power  it  would  die.  Doug  Penney 
and  I  spent  many  an  hour  winching  it  out  of  tough 
spots.  It  was  always  in  the  shop  and  no  amount 
of  maintenance  could  seem  to  make  it  run  right  or 


Bill  McLachlan  (1969)  was  a  Public  Lands  appraiser  in 
Peace  River  in  the  1960s 
Bill  McLachlan 


Peace  River  and  Grande  Prairie  Districts  staff  picnic,  Duinvegan,  1954. 
(Left  to  right):  Herman  Giesbrecht,  Tommy  Gorman,  Gerry  Harle,  Art  Paul, 
Hugh  Puffer,  Cal  Cibart,  Charles  Paquin,  John  Pearce,  Clem  Harke,  Don 

Clem  Harke 
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Land  inspectors  often  stayed  at  the 
B&B  Motel  in  Fort  Vermilion.  1954 
Ron  Ball 


for  long.  It  was  later  found  that  a  faulty  carburation 
system  was  part  of  its  problems.  Once  when  I  was 
about  15  miles  back  in  the  bush  country  east  of 
Manning,  the  fan  belt  broke.  Innovation  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  fashioned  a  fan  belt  of  sorts  with  the 
leather  shoelaces  from  my  high-top  boots.  I  made  it 
back  to  Manning  OK;  the  garage  fellow  had  a  good 
chuckle.  He  installed  a  new  fan  belt  as  I  relaced  my 
boots  and  carried  on.  It  was  finally  pensioned  off  for 
a  Toyota  Land  Cruiser.  It  was  a  better  vehicle,  but  the 
rule  of  thumb  was,  if  in  doubt  -  walk. 

"In  the  fall  of  1963  Murray  Turnbull  transferred  to 
Edmonton  and  I  inherited  his  North  Peace  territory, 
which  included  such  faraway  places  as  High  Level, 
La  Crete  and  Fort  Vermilion.  My  first  trip  north  was 
in  the  fall  of  1963.  This  was  totally  foreign  territory 
to  me  as  I  had  never  been  north  of  Manning  before. 
Travelling  the  Mackenzie  highway  was  an  adventure 
(flying  gravel  and  dust  were  the  order  of  the  day).  I 
was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  for  I  never  lost  a  windshield 
from  flying  rocks  all  the  time  I  travelled  the  highway. 
I  was  unknown  to  the  homesteaders  but  Murray  told 
me  the  entire  country  would  know  I  was  there  within 
a  few  hours.  He  was  right.  The  ferry  operators  were 
also  farmers  and  I'm  sure  they  spread  the  word. 
Accommodations  were  not  the  best  and  food  services 
were  even  less  desirable  in  Fort  Vermilion.  I  usually 
stayed  at  a  place  I  dubbed  the  Bedbug  Motel,  though 
there  were  no  bedbugs.  It  was  my  home  away  from 


home  for  many  a  night  over  the  next  several  years." 

Ross  Edwards,  former  supervisor  of  Crazing 
Reserves  and  Community  Pastures  relates:  "I 
commenced  employment  on  April  1,  1964  in 
Edmonton  and  was  assigned  to  Peace  River  office 
under  Al  Hatlelid's  supervision.  Bob  Schuler  and  I 
started  at  the  same  time  and  we  spent  a  month  or 
so  travelling  with  Al  Hatlelid  in  the  McLennan/High 
Prairie  area  learning  the  job. 

"In  May  I  took  over  my  own  area,  which  included 
Manning,  La  Crete  and  Fort  Vermilion.  High  Level 
only  had  a  gas  station  and  hotel  at  the  intersection  of 
Highway  35  and  58  at  that  time.  On  my  first  trip  to  Fort 
Vermilion  (1964)  I  ruined  my  brand-new  car.  The  trip 
was  approximately  400  km,  which  was  all  gravel  from 
Grimshaw  north.  The  inside  of  my  car  doors  were  so 
full  of  dust  just  from  that  one  trip  that  every  time  I 
closed  my  car  doors  for  the  next  five  years  a  cloud  of 
dust  would  puff  out  and  coat  the  inside  with  dust.  In 
those  days  when  I  went  to  Fort  Vermilion/La  Crete  I 
was  required  to  stay  and  work  for  a  two-week  period. 

"Access  to  Fort  Vermilion  via  Tompkins  Landing 
at  La  Crete  was  a  new  adventure,  as  you  had  to  take 
the  ferry  across  the  Peace  River.  Fort  Vermilion  was 
a  shock  to  come  upon  the  first  time  as  the  place  was 
operating  in  the  1920s.  I  went  to  the  Bay  store  to  pick 
up  some  supplies,  and  just  like  in  the  movies  there 
was  a  hitching  rail  for  horses.  Cars  parked  on  one  side 
and  horses  on  the  other. 
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"The  only  place  to  eat  in  Fort  Vermilion  (and 
within  100  km  of  the  town)  was  Eeks  Cafe,  which  was 
located  in  a  two-storey  squared  timber  unpainted 
building  that  probably  had  been  built  in  the  late 
i8oos.  About  the  only  places  you  normally  see  one 
of  these  buildings  is  a  place  like  Fort  Edmonton  Park. 
It  was  quite  a  novelty  to  actually  see  one  of  these 
buildings  in  use  in  their  original  location. 

"As  all  field  staff  know  there  were  no  end 
of  excuses  why  a  homesteader  could  not  get  his 
cultivation  duties  completed  within  the  five-year  term. 
I  think  most  of  us  were  reasonably  sympathetic  to 
those  fellows  who  were  trying  to  carve  a  farm  out  to 
the  wilderness  without  any  money  or  resources.  The 
best  excuse  I  ever  heard  was  one  guy  that  claimed 
that  'every  time  he  started  to  work  he  would  break  out 
in  a  rash.'  He  therefore  had  medical  justification  to 
just  sit  in  his  shack  and  watch  the  trees  grow  on  his 
homestead. 

"I  eventually  lost  my  sympathy  for  these  lame 
excuses  when  on  one  of  my  'cultivation  duties' 
inspections  I  pulled  into  this  homestead,  and  these 
two  old  folks  were  on  their  hands  and  knees,  covered 
in  dirt,  picking  roots  on  their  40  acres  of  new-broken 
land.  In  my  discussion  I  found  they  were  both  legally 
blind,  unable  to  get  a  conventional  job,  so  they  went 
homesteading  to  sustain  themselves.  The  maximum 
distance  they  could  see  was  about  a  foot;  hence  they 
were  on  their  hands  and  knees  so  they  could  see  the 


roots  they  were  trying  to  pick  and  pile. 

"On  another  inspection  I  came  across  a  fellow 
who  had  lost  one  arm  at  the  shoulder  in  an  industrial 
accident,  and  was  unemployable.  In  spite  of  his 
disability  he  was  able  to  meet  all  of  his  cultivation 
duty  obligations  on  time  through  sheer  determination 
and  hard  work. 

"On  one  of  my  two  week  trips  to  Fort  Vermilion 
in  1964  I  was  accompanied  by  a  summer  student, 
Jim  Fenton.  To  entertain  ourselves  one  evening,  we 
decided  to  check  out  the  goings-on  at  this  community 
hall.  We  followed  the  locals  into  the  hall  where 
there  was  a  movie  scheduled.  Seating  consisted 
of  community  hall  chairs.  In  due  course  the  movie 
started,  and  just  as  we  are  getting  into  the  movie 
the  screen  went  blank,  the  lights  came  on  and  most 
people  headed  for  the  exits.  We  just  thought  the  film 
had  broken  at  a  very  inopportune  time.  In  any  case 
we  just  sat  and  waited  for  the  film  to  come  back  on. 
Over  the  next  10  minutes  while  the  projectionist  was 
getting  the  movie  up  and  running  the  locals  drifted 
back  into  the  hall  with  pop  and  chips.  The  movie 
restarted  up  again  and  we  settled  back  to  watch  this 
full  length  western.  The  movie  was  rolling  along,  and 
just  when  it  got  interesting  again  the  screen  went 
blank,  you  could  hear  the  film  snap,  snap,  snap,  doors 
open,  everyone  piles  out  and  heads  out  for  more  pop 
and  chips. 

"By  the  third  time  this  happened  we  finally 
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figured  out  that  there  was  only  one  projector.  So  every  20  minutes  they  would  run 
through  a  reel  of  film.  The  movie  would  stop  while  the  projectionist  rewound  that 
reel  and  threaded  in  the  next  reel.  Just  one  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  place." 

Homesteading  could  be  a  lonely  exercise,  and  a  visit  from  a  Public  Lands' 
field  man  was  usually  welcomed  so  that  the  field  man  could  answer  questions 
about  Public  Lands'  policies  and  regulations.  Often,  as  word  spread  through  an 
area  that  a  field  man  was  working  in  that  location,  homesteaders  would  travel  to 
catch  up  to  him,  to  make  application  for  a  loan  for  clearing  and  breaking,  etc.  Field 
men  treated  homesteaders  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  took  the  time  to  answer 
questions  and  take  applications  where  possible.  On  occasion,  however,  long 
interviews  used  up  valuable  time  needed  to  complete  necessary  field  work. 

Back  in  the  mid  1960s,  Barry  Felstad,  the  field  man  working  the  High  Level 
area,  was  having  an  excellent  day,  making  good  time  completing  field  inspections. 
At  about  3  p.m.  he  met  a  school  bus  on  the  road.  The  bus  driver,  a  homesteader, 
stopped  and  put  out  his  stop  sign  on  the  narrow  road,  effectively  obstructing 
Barry's  vehicle.  The  talkative  man  had  many  questions,  and  after  about  an  hour, 
decided  he  should  drop  off  his  last  passenger,  who  lived  about  two  miles  down  the 
road.  After  dropping  the  child  off,  he  would  return  and  talk  to  the  field  man  further. 
Barry  replied  that  he  had  to  confirm  the  value  of  a  house  about  a  mile  away,  and  if 
the  homesteader  was  there  when  he  returned,  they  could  continue  their  talk.  Barry 
thought  he  could  complete  the  inspection  and  get  back  through  the  area  before 
the  bus-driving  homesteader  could  return.  To  his  amazement,  the  homesteader 
was  waiting  for  him  when  he  returned,  again  with  his  stop  sign  out.  He  cornered 
the  field  man  for  another  hour.  A  frustrated  field  man  arrived  at  the  Fort  Vermilion 
Cafe  to  join  his  colleague  Ron  Ball  for  supper,  saying  that  a  very  productive  day  had 
come  to  a  grinding  halt. 

Alan  Taylor,  former  grazing  reserve  manager  for  northern  Alberta,  reminisces 
about  homestead  days  in  the  Grande  Prairie  area: 

"When  I  started  work  with  Public  Lands  in  1968  there  were  Tom  Gorman, 


Bill  Robertson,  Steve  Pauch,  some  summer  students  and  myself  in  the  Grande 
Prairie  office.  We  each  worked  an  area  and  usually  just  used  our  cars.  There  wasn't 
much  gravel  and  if  it  rained  we  would  go  as  far  as  we  could  and  then  take  the 
files  and  forms  we  needed  and  a  shovel  and  start  walking.  We  did  have  two  four- 
wheel-drives  in  the  office  that  were  shared  with  the  others,  so  we  would  save  our 
tough  inspections  for  when  one  was  available.  Usually  two  of  us  would  go  together 
in  case  we  had  problems.  In  one  particular  instance,  I  went  with  Steve  to  do  an 
inspection  in  the  bush  west  of  Fish  Creek,  which  is  north  of  Valleyview. 

"We  were  several  miles  along  a  trail  when  we  got  bogged  crossing  a  small 
creek.  While  stuck  in  the  creek  it  started  to  rain  so  we  were  soaked  by  the  time 
we  got  the  Land  Rover  back  out  of  the  creek.  We  were  still  about  a  mile  from  the 
land  that  had  been  applied  for  as  a  homestead  and,  since  we  were  wet  already, 
we  figured  we  may  as  well  walk  in  and  do  the  inspection.  We  were  just  about 
there  when  three  big  dogs  came  charging  at  us.  We  had  a  shovel  and  were  about 
to  start  whacking  the  dogs  when  a  guy  called  them  off.  It  turned  out  that  he  had 
already  started  doing  his  residence  on  the  homestead  and  had  a  small  cardboard 
shack  nailed  between  the  trees  that  he  and  his  mother  lived  in.  It  was  made  from 
cardboard  boxes  and  about  seven  by  12  feet.  There  was  a  double  bed  across  the 
end,  a  small  heater,  an  old  sewing  machine  that  served  as  a  clothes  closet  and 
kitchen  cupboard,  a  plank  nailed  to  a  tree  for  a  table  and  several  boxes  to  sit  on. 
When  he  opened  the  door,  the  three  wet  and  muddy  dogs  dashed  in  and  took  up 
their  positions  on  the  bed.  We  conducted  our  interview  with  the  applicant  and  had 
a  cup  of  tea  before  leaving.  We  figured  he  really  deserved  that  homestead." 

New  Approaches 

New  Agricultural  and  Tree  Farm  Regulations  were  introduced  in  the  fall  of 
1961.  Under  these  regulations,  small  established  farmers  could  increase  their 
land  holdings  by  purchasing  adjoining  quarters  of  available  public  land,  without 
competition  from  other  applicants.  A  good  response  to  this  new  purchase  option 
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Family  of  homesteaders  in  1961 
Bob  Stevenson 
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occurred,  with  the  department  receiving  220  applications  by  March  1,  1962. 2o 

Homestead  lease  applications  were  discontinued  in  1964.  This  was  the  end 
of  an  era  for  a  disposition  that  played  a  major  role  in  the  settlement  of  Alberta. 
Civilian  Homestead  Leases,  including  Agricultural  Leases  prior  to  1948,  and  Veteran 
Homestead  Leases  in  force  each  year  since  1941  are  shown  on  previous  page. 

Legislation  in  1964  that  required  the  holder  of  a  homestead  to  become 
primarily  occupied  as  a  farmer  succeeded  in  reducing  land  speculation  among 
homestead  applicants.  A  residence  clause  for  homestead  sales  was  also 
introduced  in  1964.  A  minimum  of  three  months'  residence  duties,  beginning  in 
the  seventh  year  and  each  year  thereafter,  was  required  on  the  land  held  under 
homestead  or  on  land  within  seven  miles  of  the  homestead  sale. 

A  new  Public  Lands  Act  became  effective  September  1,  1966,  raising  the 
maximum  amount  of  land  for  a  homestead  sale  to  four  quarters.  A  purchaser 
could  now  obtain  title  after  completion  of  two  years'  cultivation  and  residence 
duties  and  payment  of  the  full  purchase  price.  The  Homestead  Lease  Loan  Act  was 
amended  in  1966,  increasing  the  maximum  loan  for  clearing  and  breaking  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000. 

With  the  evolving  importance  of  multiple  use  of  land  and  the  conservation  of 
sensitive  lands,  a  policy  was  implemented  during  the  1967-68  period  to  protect 
creeks  and  banks  on  public  lands  offered  for  sale.  Don  Sawyer  and  colleagues  have 
noted  that  a  Watercourse  Agreement  was  attached  to  the  sale  document.  This 
agreement  legally  protected  designated  watercourses  from  tree  cutting  and  soil 
disturbances.  A  caveat  placed  against  the  title  in  perpetuity  meant  the  prohibition 
applied  after  issuance  of  title.  For  steeper  land  near  rivers,  an  unofficial  practice  of 
retaining  public  ownership  existed.  Such  areas  would  then  be  utilized  for  multiple 
purposes,  including  domestic  and  wildlife  grazing,  recreation,  erosion  control,  and 
watershed  protection.  The  practice  was  formalized  through  policy  at  this  time. 


ARDA  and  Farm  Adjustment 

The  federal  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act  (ARDA)  received 
assent  in  1961.  The  legislation  permitted  the  government  of  Canada  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  province  to  conduct  projects  related  to  rural  soil  and  water 
conservation,  alternative  land  use  and  rural  development.  The  federal  government 
could  cost-share  the  projects  with  the  province,  but  the  projects  were  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  province.  In  Alberta,  ARDA  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  other  provincial  departments  (including  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests)  involved  in  operating  the  program. 

A  Farm  Adjustment  Program,  funded  jointly  by  the  Alberta  and  federal 
governments  under  ARDA,  was  carried  out  from  1966  to  1973.  The  program 
was  active  in  the  Edson,  St.  Paul,  Bonnyville,  Lac  La  Biche  and  Grande  Prairie 
areas.  The  objective  was  to  encourage  farm  consolidation  and  enlargement.  To 
accomplish  this  certain  farms  were  purchased  and  they,  along  with  any  available 
public  land  in  the  area,  were  used  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  other  farms. 

The  Farm  Adjustment  Program  allowed  the  government  to  purchase  land 
from  farmers  who  were  no  longer  able  to  farm  because  of  illness,  old  age  or 
uneconomic  farm  units.  Edith  Zawadiuk,  a  former  ARDA  regional  resource 
coordinator,  said  those  in  need  were  able  to  sell  their  land  and  move  off  the  farm 
with  dignity  during  a  time  of  economic  downturn,  low  commodity  prices  and  a 
depressed  farmland  sales  market.  A  moving  allowance  was  provided  to  assist  in 
relocation.  Information  on  retraining  for  other  work  and  funding  for  retraining  were 
made  available. 

Land  purchased  under  the  ARDA  Farm  Adjustment  Program  became  revested 
public  land  and  was  then  disposed  of  under  the  Public  Lands  Act,  in  keeping  with 
the  principle  of  farm  consolidation  and  enlargement.  Land  purchased  was  made 
available  for  application  for  sale  or  lease,  based  upon  recommendation  of  the  local 
Public  Lands  agrologist.  Some  lands  were  held  back  from  sale  for  conservation  or 
access  reasons.  Some  of  the  purchased  lands  were  used  to  help  form  a  Provincial 


Grazing  Reserve. 

The  principle  of  farm  adjustment  influenced  departmental  policy  regarding 
public  lands  being  made  available  for  application.  In  1967,  a  new  policy  was 
adopted.  When  newly  surveyed  lands  were  opened  for  settlement,  those 
landowners  in  the  area  who  were  eligible  for  homestead  sale  were  given  a  priority 
of  30  days  to  make  their  application.  Applicants  eligible  to  receive  priority  for 
application  had  to  own  or  hold  land  under  agreement  for  sale  within  10  miles 
of  the  public  land  for  which  they  wished  to  apply.  They  also  had  to  meet  general 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  Public  Lands  Act,  1966.  The  same  policy  was 
approved  in  connection  with  the  posting  of  land  in  any  cancelled  disposition.  In 
1967,  homesteading  and  the  sale  of  land  by  public  auction  were  discontinued  in 
the  Edson  area  in  keeping  with  the  Farm  Adjustment  Program  then  under  way. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Farm  Adjustment  Program  was  the  establishment 
of  Farm  Adjustment  Committees.  Committees  were  initially  established  at 
Edson,  St.  Paul,  Bonnyville,  Lac  La  Biche,  and  in  Improvement  District  65,  west 
of  highway  #2  in  central  Alberta.  In  August  1969,  the  Farm  Adjustment  Program 
was  extended  to  the  Peace  River  region,  with  an  additional  nine  committees 
established  to  serve  this  area.  Farm  Adjustment  Committee  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Members  included  representatives  from 
the  local  farming  community,  a  local  Department  of  Agriculture  representative 
and  the  local  Public  Lands  agrologist.  Resource  people  from  the  Public  Lands' 
Edmonton  office  and  other  agencies  also  attended,  on  invitation. 

The  committees  reviewed  farmers'  requests  to  sell  their  land,  in  order  to 
determine  if  they  met  the  criteria  of  need.  Involvement  of  local  farm  community 
leaders  on  the  committees  brought  local  knowledge  into  the  decision-making 
process.  If  need  was  established,  the  local  Public  Lands  agrologist  carried  out  an 
appraisal  of  the  farm  unit.  Following  appraisal,  an  offer  was  made  by  government 
to  purchase  the  land  and  its  permanent  improvements.  The  purchase  was  finalized 
if  the  farmer  accepted  the  offer.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  ARDA  program, 
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appraisals  were  challenging,  since  comparable  sales  data  were  lacking  due  to  the 
depressed  land  sales  market.  ARDA  purchases  over  the  initial  two  years  helped  to 
establish  market  values. 

Farm  Adjustment  Committees  were  also  involved  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  Public  Lands  Division  regarding  awarding  land  that 
was  purchased  under  the  ARDA  program  and  other  public  land.  New  Farm 
Consolidation  Regulations  were  introduced,  which  allowed  deferment  of  the 
principal  payment  and  also  permitted  issuance  of  leases  with  an  option  to 
purchase.  Certain  conditions  had  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  option  to  purchase 
could  be  exercised,  giving  the  committees  time  to  assess  an  applicant's  intentions 
and  development  progress.  The  deferment  of  payments  on  purchase  price,  when 
granted,  assisted  the  farmer  by  leaving  more  capital  available  to  carry  out  land 
development.  Farm  Adjustment  Committees  investigated  the  need  for  such 
assistance  before  any  recommendations  were  made. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  according  to  King  Northcott,  former  head  of  Farmland 
Dispositions,  the  committees  became  backlogged  as  they  endeavoured  to 
interview  all  applicants.^  To  correct  this  situation,  a  new  policy  allowed  Public 
Lands  to  make  interim  decisions  based  on  the  local  agrologist's  review  and 
recommendation.  Interim  decisions  were  conveyed  to  the  applicants  from  the 
Edmonton  office,  with  instructions  for  appeal  if  the  applicant  was  not  satisfied. 
This  approach  reduced  the  workload  of  the  committees,  as  they  now  only 
interviewed  applicants  who  appealed.  However,  the  workload  for  both  Public 
Lands'  field  staff  and  head  office  staff  was  substantially  increased. 

After  1973,  the  Lands  Division  continued  to  use  the  services  of  the  59 
committees,  renamed  Agricultural  Development  Committees  in  the  1972-73 
period.  By  fiscal  year  1973-74  a  marked  increase  occurred  in  the  number  of 
applications  for  agricultural  dispositions.  A  general  improvement  occurred  in  the 
agricultural  economy  and  there  was  an  increasing  desire  by  many  members  of  the 
public  to  acquire  rural  land.  With  the  improving  agricultural  economy,  the  private 
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land  sale  market  improved,  eliminating  the  need  for  further  government  purchase 
of  land  under  the  ARDA  program. 

Public  Lands  staff  played  an  important  role  in  the  success  of  the  ARDA  Farm 
Adjustment  Program.  Farms  recommended  for  purchase  were  appraised  by  Public 
Lands'  staff.  Field  staff  and  Edmonton  staff  represented  the  department  on  local 
Farm  Adjustment  Committees.  The  existing  Public  Lands  system  was  used  to 
dispose  of  lands  purchased  through  the  ARDA  program. 

Farm  Development,  Integrated  Resource  Planning 

The  1969-70  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  annual  report  indicated 
homestead  sales  were  available  only  in  the  Peace  River  area.  Homestead 
applications  could  no  longer  be  taken  and  new  settlement  had  generally  closed  on 
lands  outside  this  area. 

The  1971-72  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  annual  report  said:22 
"During  the  past  fiscal  year,  no  lands  were  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction. 
An  unrestricted  auction,  making  it  possible  for  non-farmers  and  non-citizens  to 
purchase  public  land,  was  considered  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  endeavouring 
to  assist  established  farmers  to  acquire  more  viable  units." 

Cerry  Graw,  former  regional  director  for  the  Peace  River  region,  has 
stated:z  "The  land  allocation  processes  developed  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s 
accommodated  the  needs  of  the  farming  community  and  larger  society  in  areas 
that  had  been  settled  for  many  years.  The  few  public  land  parcels  remaining 
were  allocated  for  sale,  grazing  leases,  or  retained  from  agricultural  use  for 
conservation  reasons." 

In  1973-74  there  was  a  78-per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  applications 
for  agriculture  sales  under  the  Farm  Development  Regulations,  which  succeeded 
the  Farm  Consolidation  Regulations.  This  increase  was  attributed  mainly  to  the 
flexibility  of  these  regulations  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  agreement,  the 
amount  of  down  payment  and  provision  for  deferment  of  down  payment.  The 


Farm  Development  Lease  with  an  option  to  purchase  was  also  an  effective  form 
of  disposition.  This  type  of  lease  allowed  the  lessee  to  initially  divert  the  funds  that 
would  normally  go  towards  a  down  payment  into  developing  the  land.  The  option 
to  purchase  could  be  exercised  later,  after  other  conditions  had  been  met. 

By  1974,  the  department  recognized  the  need  for  changes  in  planning  and 
management  of  public  land  to  achieve  the  optimal  mix  for  present  and  future 
generations.  The  legislative  basis  for  public  land  use  planning  was  Section  12  of  the 
Public  Lands  Act,  which  allowed  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  classify  public 
lands  and  declare  the  use  for  which  the  Minister  considered  them  to  be  suitable. 
While  the  previous  priority  had  been  settlement  and  development  of  public  land, 
the  new  direction  focussed  on  multiple  uses  -  including  conservation  -  to  achieve 
the  most  desirable  benefits  for  all  of  society. 

By  1974,  there  was  a  concentration  of  renewable  resource  land  use  planning 
along  the  fringe  areas  of  settlement.  It  was  in  these  areas  where  the  majority  of 
vacant  public  land  remained,  and  where  agricultural  expansion  could  conflict  with 
other  resource  uses.  By  1978-79,  10  integrated  resource  planning  exercises  were 
under  way  province-wide.  One  goal  of  these  exercises  was  to  facilitate  agricultural 
expansion  on  vacant  fringe  area  lands  adjacent  to  settled  areas,  without 
jeopardizing  other  resource  uses.  Fred  McDougall,  former  Deputy  Minister  of 
Renewable  Resources  in  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
former  Deputy  Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  said  integrated  resource 
planning  carried  out  by  the  Resource  Evaluation  and  Planning  Division  was 
leading-edge  planning  for  Canada  at  the  time. 

Dan  Smith,  Southeast  regional  manager,  relates:  "When  I  started  my  career 
as  a  land  resource  agrologist  in  1981  in  High  Level,  a  large  part  of  the  workload 
was  dedicated  to  the  Homestead  Sale  Program.  The  High  Level/Fort  Vermilion/ 
La  Crete  areas  were  on  the  new  northern  frontier,  and  demand  for  land  to  settle 
and  farm  was  high.  The  La  Crete  area  was  particularly  busy.  This  was  a  largely 
Mennonite  settlement  with  an  ongoing  influx  of  new  farmers,  as  well  as  second 


generation  farmers,  all  looking  for  homesteads. 

"The  process  for  awarding  homesteads  consisted 
of  an  evaluation  of  land  suitability,  'posting'  of  suitable 
lands  for  application,  interviewing  applicants  to  assess 
need  and  likelihood  of  success,  awarding  interim  lands 
to  successful  applicants,  and  providing  an  appeal 

opportunity  for  unsuccessful  applicants.  At  that  time,  it  j  j 

was  not  uncommon  in  the  La  Crete  area  to  have  12  or         GerryGraw,  Regional  Director, 

.  Peace  River,  1981-2002 

more  applicants  for  a  given  parcel  of  land,  but  my  record,    Government  of  Aiberta 
and  one  that  I  believe  still  stands,  was  interviewing  44 

applicants  for  a  single  quarter-section  of  land.  For  the  most  part,  the  applicants 
were  all  dedicated  farmers  with  a  demonstrable  need  for  land,  either  to  expand 
their  current  operation  or  to  begin  establishing  their  own  farm  operation.  In  the 
end  a  decision  had  to  be  made,  and  despite  appeals  by  most  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates,  the  interim  decision  of  the  department  was  upheld  by  the  local  appeal 
committee." 

New  homestead  sales  ended  in  1984-85,  with  new  dispositions  for  farm 
development  then  being  approved  under  the  more  flexible  terms  available  under 
Farm  Development  and  Homestead  Regulations. 

The  Grazing  Lease  Conversion  Policy,  initiated  in  1985-86  was  rescinded  in 
1988.  Administration  of  grazing  leases  reverted  to  the  pre-1985  policy,  under  which 
grazing  lessees  did  not  have  priority  to  convert  to  farm  development  lease  or  sale. 

The  auction/tender  method  of  selling  land  initiated  in  1984-85  was  used  more 
frequently  by  1988.  Tendering  or  public  auction  was  used  where  there  was  no  need 
to  allocate  specific  parcels  to  small-scale  farmers.  In  the  case  of  tendering,  eligible 
applicants  were  invited  to  submit  bids  to  purchase  land  or  to  obtain  a  grazing 
lease  or  farm  development  lease  without  option  to  purchase.  In  the  case  of  grazing 
lease  and  farm  development  leases,  bonus  bids  over  and  above  the  standard 
specified  rental  rate  were  submitted. 
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The  Great  Alberta  Land  Rush 

While  the  exact  reference  cannot  be  found,  the  authors  recollect  that  a  senior 
government  official  was  quoted  by  the  press  in  the  mid  1970s  as  stating  there  were 
at  least  10  million  acres  of  vacant  arable  land  in  northern  Alberta.  The  story  spread 
with  considerable  embellishment  from  one  newspaper  to  the  next,  across  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Some  articles  used  words  to  the  effect  that:  "You  could  get 
free  land  and  a  cow  if  you  asked." 

Donna  Brown,  who  was  a  posting  clerk  with  Administrative  Support  Section  in 
1975,  recalled  that  a  group  of  people  from  eastern  Canada  planned  a  wagon  train 
to  come  out  and  settle  in  the  West. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  reported  on  April  2,  1975  that  the  Canadian  Wagon 
Train  with  io  covered  wagons  and  38  participants  had  left  Toronto  for  Alberta.  A 
medical  doctor,  who  was  to  accompany  the  wagon  team,  was  quoted  a  day  earlier 
in  The  Journal  as  saying  that  "he  will  join  the  settlers  to  live  in  the  old  west,  to  be 
part  of  the  action."  They  hoped  to  cover  the  3,000  miles  to  Alberta  travelling  about 
20  miles  a  day.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  they  had  moved  only  six  miles 
having  had  a  number  of  problems  with  broken  wagons,  and  the  Ontario  Humane 
Society  inspectors  declaring  one  team  of  horses  unfit.  Inspector  Gunn  reported: 
"The  one  horse  is  lame,  and  the  second  has  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  on 
a  banana  peel."  By  May  5,  The  Journal  reported  the  wagon  team  had  split  into  two 
groups,  having  driven  only  220  miles  towards  its  High  Level  destination. 

In  the  end,  only  one  wagon  made  it  to  Alberta.  This  was,  of  course,  written  up 
in  the  local  papers,  which  in  turn  generated  even  more  interest  and  mail.  By  the 
time  the  facts  got  out  and  interest  had  faded,  Donna  Brown  reported  over  six  filing 
cabinets  were  filled  with  correspondence  on  the  matter. 

Bjorn  Berg,  former  range  management  specialist  for  the  Peace  River  region, 
recalls:  "a  gentleman  from  the  southern  United  States  showed  up  at  the  Peace  River 
Public  Lands  Office,  having  been  told  by  someone  in  Edmonton  that  the  only  available 
lands  were  in  Peace  River,  and  a  farmstead  lease  would  probably  cost  him  $2  per  acre 
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in  annual  rental.  He  put  $5,000  down,  and  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  'sign  up.' 
Berg  said  Patricia  Hodgkinson,  who  was  at  the  front  desk,  perceived  that  his  U.S. 
currency  and  his  drawl  marked  him  as  foreign,  and  pointed  out  that  only  Canadian 
citizens  could  apply.  The  gentleman  was  not  impressed.  In  the  end,  they  had  to  call 
out  Gerry  Graw,  the  regional  director,  to  calm  down  the  would-be  applicant.  Graw  had 
a  nice  smile,  and  a  size  advantage." 

Gerry  has  said  it  was  recognized  by  the  late  1970s  that  provincial  policies  did 
not  reflect  the  needs  and  desires  of  some  of  the  less  agriculturally  mature  areas 
in  the  Peace  River  region.  Public  Lands  responded  to  this  concern  by  initiating 
the  Accelerated  Land  Sales  Program  in  the  region,  beginning  with  a  large-scale 
inventory  of  vacant  public  lands  in  potential  settlement  areas.  Private  consultants 
carried  out  a  program  of  soil  inventory  and  classification,  in  keeping  with  the 
government's  desire  to  reduce  the  growth  of  civil  service  staff  numbers. 

The  second  stage  of  the  allocation  process  was  to  work  with  Alberta 
Transportation  to  initiate  a  program  of  developing  access  to  these  lands,  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  pioneer  trails  of  earlier  settlers.  An  additional  goal  of 
access  development  was  establishing  a  pattern  of  settlement  that  would  reduce 
future  costs  for  electrical,  water,  telephone  and  school  busing  services. 

In  addition  to  making  land  available  for  private  purchase,  the  allocation 
process  was  changed  to  accommodate  public  desires  to  provide  settlement 
opportunities  for  new  farmers.  A  system  of  small/medium  sized  and  consolidated 
farm  units  was  established  in  which  500-  to  i,ooo-acre  units  were  awarded  by 
draw  to  selected  new  farmers.  The  small  units  of  land  that  were  established  did 
not  reflect  the  land  survey  pattern,  but  rather  were  established  to  reduce  future 
servicing  costs,  and  to  provide  better  erosion  control  and  drainage  management. 

The  planning  process  involved  the  cooperation  of  local  Public  Lands' 
managers  and  resource  managers  from  Forestry  and  Fish  and  Wildlife.  In  addition 
to  making  lands  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  lands  were  reserved  for  water 
management,  wildlife,  woodlot  and  recreational  purposes.  A  network  of  protected 


Of  the  10  wagons  that  left 
Toronto  as  part  of  the  "Canadian 
Wagon  Train,"  this  was  the  only 
one  to  reach  Peace  River,  1976 
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areas  was  thus  established,  with  individual  areas  varying  from  five  acres  to 
thousands  of  acres,  depending  on  the  land  suitability  and  local  interests. 

Dan  Grahn,  present  Industrial  and  Commercial  Land  Use  Section  head,  had 
close  involvement  in  the  Accelerated  Land  Sales  Program  while  he  was  regional 
manager  in  the  Peace  River  region.  He  recounted  some  of  his  experiences  which 
could  be  titled  "The  Last  of  the  Great  Land  Rushes  -  Or,  Building  Communities." 

"I  will  never  forget  working  in  Peace  River  during  the  years  1981-1985.  These 
were  the  years  of  the  department's  Accelerated  Land  Sales  program.  I  was  the 
regional  manager  in  those  days  working  under  Gerry  Graw,  Regional  Director,  and 
we  were  required  to  find,  inventory  and  make  available  public  land  for  agriculture 
expansion.  By  the  time  we  were  done  in  1985,  we  had  given  out  about  400,000 
acres  of  agricultural  public  land  that,  looking  back  on  it  now,  must  surely  have 
been  the  last  great  land  rush  for  homesteads  in  the  province.  What  a  time! 

"First,  we  flew  helicopters  all  over  the  Peace  Region,  checking  and  double- 
checking  aerial  photos,  Canada  Land  Inventory  maps,  timber  maps  and  wildlife 
areas  looking  for  the  most  suitable  areas  to  hire  contractors  to  do  on-site  suitability 
assessments.  After  we  hired  contractors,  we  tried  to  follow  them  to  make  sure  they 
were  getting  into  these  pretty  rough  and  remote  areas.  Eventually,  Gerry  Graw  and 
I  simply  reverted  to  meeting  up  with  the  contractors  every  second  evening  or  so  in 
some  small  motel  room  and  basically  telling  and  listening  to  stories  on  how  they 
were  able  to  get  into  the  areas.  We  could  basically  tell  if  these  guys  were  telling  us 
the  truth  about  accessing  these  areas,  because  both  of  us  had  gone  through  the 
same  stuff  time  and  time  again  in  our  days  as  field  agrologists  in  the  Peace  River 
area.  Nothing,  and  I  mean  nothing,  is  quite  as  entertaining  as  sharing  stories 
about  getting  stuck,  getting  unstuck,  seeing  bears,  elk,  moose,  coyotes,  and  so  on! 

"However,  the  most  rewarding  part  of  this  whole  program  was  my  experience 
giving  land  away  in  the  La  Crete  area  one  summer  day.  All  the  parcels  of  land  had 
been  sorted  out  into  smaller  farm  units  (about  300-400  acres  in  size)  with  advice 
from  the  Mennonite  elders  in  the  community.  Roads  had  been  built  by  Alberta 
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Transportation.  All  that  was  left  to  do  was  finish  the  draw  process  for  about  40 
parcels  of  public  land.  Somewhere  in  the  process,  I  came  to  realize  that  we  were 
not  just  giving  out  land  in  this  area.  We  were  truly  part  of  building  a  community 
here.  The  Mennonite  elders  had  insisted  that  only  young  men  and  women  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  draw.  They  were  the  next  generation  of  Mennonite 
farmers,  who  needed  their  own  land  to  stay  in  the  community,  raise  their  families, 
continue  their  faith,  and  contribute  to  the  community.  It  was  pretty  overwhelming 
at  the  time,  but  we  did  it! 

"We  arrived  at  the  Community  Hall  in  La  Crete  in  the  morning,  were  served 
breakfast,  some  school  children  sang  O  Canada  and  we  began  the  draw.  It  was 
amazing.  We  had  about  150  eligible  participants;  so  we  used  a  coffee  can  with 
numbers  1  -  150  written  on  a  piece  of  paper.  There  were  about  40  parcels  of  land 
available,  so  those  participants  who  drew  numbers  1  to  40  were  the  lucky  winners 
with  the  person  drawing  number  one  able  to  pick  first  out  of  the  40  available 
parcels.  Obviously,  for  those  participants  who  drew  numbers  41  to  150,  the  day 
was  extremely  disappointing  and  you  could  see  it  on  their  faces  the  minute  they 
looked  at  their  number.  It  was  heart-wrenching  to  watch  the  losers  and  totally 
exhilarating  to  see  the  faces  of  the  winners.  Some  participants  had  such  trouble 
controlling  their  shaking,  they  could  barely  get  their  hands  into  the  coffee  can  to 
pull  a  number. 

"I  honestly  don't  know  what  they  thought  of  us.  A  group  of  us,  including  Dale 
Willsey,  Betty  Hatch  and  I,  gave  away  a  totally  new  future  to  40  people  that  day.  I 
don't  think  I  will  ever  experience  that  kind  of  feeling  again.  We  were  basically  only 
doing  our  job,  but  it  still  gives  me  the  jitters  today! 

"We  went  back  one  year  later  to  have  a  look  at  the  area  we  gave  away  and 
almost  could  not  believe  the  development  that  was  already  done  or  underway. 
People  had  already  moved  or  built  houses  on  the  land,  many  acres  were  already 
cleared,  and  spring  crops  were  already  growing.  All  this  in  less  than  a  year!" 


Settlement  in  the  1990s 

By  1994,  only  a  limited  amount  of  suitable  land  remained  available  for  lease 
or  sale  in  the  settlement  areas.  The  majority  of  potentially  suitable  unallocated 
agricultural  land  was  in  the  Peace  River  region.  Special  management  practices  were 
generally  required  on  remaining  unallocated  land,  given  the  limited  development 
potential  of  their  soils. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  accelerated  land  sale  process  in  the  Peace  River 
region,  large  areas  were  no  longer  being  opened  up  for  new  settlement.  Rather, 
unallocated  quarters  of  public  land  were  made  available  for  application  by  existing 
farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

The  current  land  allocation  process  is  initiated  by  submission  of  an  application 
for  a  parcel  of  land.  Public  land  in  the  White  Area  can  be  sold  if  there  are  no  potential 
erosion  or  conservation  limitations,  and  other  resource  values  are  not  considered 
sufficiently  important  to  require  retention  of  government  ownership.  A  determination 
is  made  whether  the  land  is  suitable  for  the  intended  use.  Land  is  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  highest  bid  in  the  case  of  Public  Land  sales.  Land  is  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  highest  bonus  tender  if  a  Farm  Development  Lease  is  being  granted. 
Sales  are  by  cash  payment  only,  and  title  is  issued  after  payment  is  received. 


Dan  Grahn  was  a  manager  in 


Peace  River  in  the  early  1980s 
during  the  "last  great  land  rush" 
Dan  Grahn 
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Alberta  rangelands  consist  of  a  diversity  of 
soils  and  vegetation  types.  This  diversity,  from 
the  grey  wooded  and  organic  soils  of  the  north 
and  west  country,  to  the  black  and  brown  soils 
of  the  parkland  and  grasslands,  has  had  a  major 
influence  on  the  history  of  how  these  public  lands 
are  used  and  managed  for  economic,  social  and 
environmental  benefits. 

Rangelands  are  associated  with  grazing  animals 
such  as  livestock  and  wild  ungulates  (antelope, 
deer,  elk)  and  are  generally  managed  by  low-impact 
rather  than  intensive  agricultural  practices.  The 
term  rangelands  also  includes  seeded  land  called 
tame  pasture. 

Range  resources  include  an  abundance  of 
ecological  goods  and  services  such  as  clean  water, 
forage,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  timber  and  public 
enjoyment^  This  chapter  will  focus,  however,  on  range 
use  by  livestock  producers. 

Rangeland  Ecology 

Information  in  the  following  sections,  up  to  and 
including  the  Rangeland  Time  Line,  is  drawn  from  a 
variety  of  publications^ 

The  brown  soil  zone  in  Alberta  was  first 
described  as  short-grass  prairie,  implying  an 
ecological  link  to  the  short  grass  steppe  of  interior 
plains  and  a  dominance  of  warm  season  species  like 
blue  grama  grass. 


Later,  however,  the  impacts  of  heavy  grazing  on 
grassland  plant  communities  during  the  early  decades 
of  the  1900s  were  recognized  by  plant  ecologists. 
Ecologist  RT.  Coupland  concluded  that  the  term 
short-grass  prairie  was  a  misnomer.  He  observed  that 
early  identification  of  blue  grama-dominated  plant 
communities  came  after  a  period  of  poor  moisture 
conditions,  when  the  abundance  of  mid-grasses  like 
needle-and-thread  grass  had  been  reduced  by  grazing 
pressure,  much  more  so  than  early  investigations  had 
recognized.  In  other  words,  by  the  1930s  the  earlier 
investigators  were  observing  a  desertified  range 
landscape.  Since  that  time,  mid-size  grasses  like 
needle-and-thread,  porcupine  grass,  and  northern  and 
western  wheatgrass  have  become  far  more  abundant 
on  the  landscape,  establishing  dominance  on  almost 
all  range  sites  over  the  low-growing,  grazing-resistant 
blue  grama.  Today  the  brown  soil  zone  is  more 
appropriately  described  as  the  mixed-grass  prairie, 
implying  the  important  presence  of  mid-grasses. 

Grazing  in  the  Southeast 

Ranching  became  established  in  southeast 
Alberta  in  the  last  decades  of  the  1800s.  With  the 
bison  eliminated  from  their  ancestral  home,  along  with 
relatively  light  grazing  pressure  and  above-average 
precipitation,  the  western  prairies  appeared  lush  and 
productive  with  great  potential  for  livestock  production. 
Overgrazing  began  in  the  early  decades  of  the  1900s 


with  drier  climatic  conditions  and  rangelands  fully 
occupied  by  domestic  livestock.  The  problem  of  range 
degradation  was  further  compounded  by  stocking  rate 
policies  that  failed  to  accommodate  variations  in  range 
productivity  or  climate. 

Small  numbers  of  cattle  were  introduced  at  fur 
trading  posts  in  northern  and  central  Alberta  in  the 
early  i8oos,  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  19th  century  that  cattle  ranching  became 
established  on  a  large  scale  in  the  southeastern 
prairies.  Domestic  cattle  were  virtually  unknown  in  the 
southwestern  prairies  until  the  bison  disappeared. 

The  period  of  1880  until  1910  was  marked  by 
the  establishment  of  grazing  leases,  which  attracted 
large-scale  ranching  operations  to  the  West.  In  1881, 
through  Order  in  Council,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
made  provision  for  grazing  leases  in  what  are  now 
the  prairie  provinces.  The  main  achievement  of  the 
new  lease  regulations  was  to  attract  risk  capital  to  an 
underdeveloped  area.  Eastern  Canadian  and  foreign 
capitalists  were  made  an  offer  they  couldn't  refuse. 

Crazing  leases  were  granted  for  up  to  21  years, 
and  stocking  to  capacity  was  required  within  the  first 
three  years.  A  blanket  stocking  rate  of  one  animal  unit 
per  year  (one  mature  cow  with  or  without  calf  per 
year)  for  every  10  acres  was  established.  This  stocking 
rate  was  not  established  to  protect  the  range  from 
overgrazing  but  to  ensure  ranchers  made  full  use  of 
the  lease,  thus  discouraging  the  land  speculation  that 


was  rife  at  the  time.  Leases  could  be  cancelled  by  the 
government  if  leasehold  conditions  and  requirements 
were  not  met.  The  Canadian  lease  system  was 
designed  to  avoid  much  of  the  speculation  and  free- 
range  grazing  witnessed  in  the  United  States. 

It  appears  early  managers  of  crown  land  did 
not  grasp  the  extent  to  which  the  initial  stocking 
rates  (or  carrying  capacity  values)  overestimated 
the  productivity  of  western  rangelands.  Nor  did  the 
policy  recognize  the  need  to  adjust  for  variation  in 
climate  and  site  potential  in  different  regions.  The 
stocking  rate  of  10  acres  per  animal  unit  per  year  set 
the  stage  for  overgrazing  and  degradation  of  the  range 
landscape.  Although  several  big  ranches  flourished 
and  the  cattle  industry  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
established  by  1888,  very  few  of  the  large  ranches  were 
actually  stocked  to  the  required  rate.  When  Public 
Lands  changed  the  required  stocking  rate  to  20  acres 
per  animal  unit  per  year,  most  of  the  big  ranches  were 
able  to  comply  with  the  grazing  lease  policy. 

Livestock  numbers  across  the  prairie  provinces 
increased  dramatically  after  1900,  reaching  a  peak  in 
the  1920s.  As  the  western  rangelands  became  fully 
stocked,  competition  for  grazing  lands  intensified 
and  the  free  or  open  range  period  drew  to  a  close. 
Ranchers  began  to  fence  their  pastures  to  control 
stock  movement.  The  period  of  1920  to  1930 
represented  a  time  of  maximum  grazing  impact  on 
rangelands.  Winter  feeding  practices  for  livestock 


were  not  well  developed,  so  there  was  greater  reliance 
on  native  pasture  to  sustain  stock  than  there  is  today. 

A  sharp  decline  in  livestock  numbers  from  the 
1930s  to  the  1950s  was  coupled  with  a  change  in  herd 
composition.  Horse  populations  that  were  comparable 
to  cattle  numbers  in  the  1920s  dropped,  along  with 
sheep,  to  very  low  levels  during  this  period. 

Overgrazed  native  range 

Barry  Adams 


Rangeland  Protection 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  rangeland 
conditions  declined  seriously  in  the  first  30  years  of 
the  20th  century.  Settlement  pressures  increased, 
climatic  conditions  were  drier  than  average  and 
rangeland  became  fully  stocked.  The  ensuing  problem 
of  rangeland  degradation  came  to  a  head  in  the 
1930s.  Livestock  numbers  peaked  around  that  time 
and  stocking  rates  were  decreased  from  20  acres  to 
30  acres,  and  later  to  50  acres,  per  animal  unit  per 
year.  In  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  annual 
report  for  1935-36,  even  the  new  30  acres  per  head 
rate  was  reported  as  being  no  longer  practical, 
especially  in  drought  conditions,  and  it  was  said  the 
areas  set  aside  for  free  public  grazing  were  heavily 
overgrazed.  In  1934  Twin  River,  the  first  provincial 
grazing  reserve,  was  established  in  response  to  the 
concerns  of  drought-stricken  farmers.  It  was  during 
the  drought  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  that  "thousands 
of  acres  of  farmland  were  returned  to  the  province 
because  of  non-payment  of  taxes  resulting  from  the 
depression  of  the  dirty  thirties."  In  an  attempt  to 
address  these  issues,  ranchers  formed  the  Short 
Crass  Stock  Growers  Association  (SCSGA)  and 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  1938,  in  Medicine  Hat, 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "Whereas  the  cost 
of  grass  to  leaseholders  as  charged  by  the  Provincial 
Government  in  rent  and  taxes  heretofore  has  not 
been  based  on  the  productive  values  of  various 
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range  areas  .  .  .  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  ...  the 
Provincial  Government  [consider]  rating  grazing 
land  according  to  its  earning  capacity  in  relation 
to  livestock  values,  based  upon  investigation  and 
surveys  already  conducted  on  the  short  grass  area." 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
commissioned  the  provincial  grazing  appraiser, 
Graham  Anderson,  to  conduct  an  extensive  study  of 
the  situation.  His  report  recommended  better  range 
conservation  policies.  Acceptance  of  many  of  the 
SGSGA  recommendations  eventually  led  to  reform  of 
government  grazing  lease  policy.  The  new  system  was 
based  on  productivity  and  market  factors,  principles 
that  remain  at  the  centre  of  today's  grazing  lease  policy. 

Research  and  Conservation 

The  ranching  community,  driven  by  problems  of 
drought  and  economic  viability,  played  an  important 
role  in  the  search  for  information  to  guide  grazing 
practices.  The  SGSGA  was  one  of  the  first  forums 
to  promote  the  new  and  evolving  concepts  of  range 
management.  For  instance,  an  early  definition  of 
carrying  capacity  was  provided  by  SGSGA:  "The 
number  of  cattle  which  could  be  grazed  in  good 
commercial  condition  upon  the  range  and  preserve  the 
grass,  with  a  reasonable  carry-over  from  year  to  year." 

In  1927,  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
Service  established  the  first  rangeland  research 
program  in  Canada  at  Onefour,  near  Manyberries, 


Alberta,  with  the  cooperation  of  stockmen  and 
the  Gilchrist  Brothers  of  Wildhorse,  Alberta.  The 
Manyberries  program  provided  the  first  scientifically- 
based  guidelines  on  stocking  rates  and  range 
management  practices  in  the  country. 

The  below  figure  shows  the  trend  in 
recommended  stocking  rates  for  an  area  of  Dry  Mixed 
Grass  Prairie.  A  trend  from  smaller  to  larger  stocking 
rates  implies  a  move  toward  a  lower  grazing  capacity. 


ALBERTA 

GUIDE  TO  RANGE  CONDITION 

AND 

RECOMMENDED  STOCKING  RATES 


Lethbridge,  Alberta 

c    L,o«IJ   *■  Campbell 


„„  Department  ol  Agriculture 


The  above  guide  (1966)  was  the 
first  in  a  series  published  to  assis 
field  staff  and  leaseholders  with 
managing  public  lands 
Government  of  Alberta 


As  range  management  knowledge  has  developed, 
stocking  rates  on  public  lands  in  the  southeast  have 
become  progressively  lighter.  Recommended  rates 
were  set  at  about  60  acres  per  head  per  year  (five 
acres  per  animal  unit  month)  by  the  1960s  and  then 
to  an  average  rate  of  about  90  acres  by  the  1990s. 
The  figure  also  shows  actual  stocking  rates  for  six 
large  leases.  Actual  use  has  averaged  between  80  and 
120  acres  per  animal  unit  year.  The  bold  line  portrays 
the  recommended  carrying  capacity  of  successive 
government  agencies  starting  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  until  1930,  and  thereafter  by  the  Government 
of  Alberta. 

The  period  of  the  1960s  to  the  present  has  been 
a  time  of  adaptive  management  (improving  practices 
as  new  knowledge  is  acquired)  on  rangelands  in  the 
southeast,  driven  by  research  and  ranch  experience. 
Key  changes  have  included: 

Recognition  by  ranchers  of  the  need  to  manage 
carryover  -  the  amount  of  forage  left  on  the  range 
at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season.  The  general  rule- 
of-thumb  was  "take  half,  leave  half."  It  was  also 
seen  as  desirable  to  maintain  protective  litter  on 
the  surface  of  the  range,  to  stabilize  production 
and  to  reduce  drought  impacts. 
New  ecologically  based  range  survey  methods 
were  introduced  in  the  1960s  that  challenged 
assumptions  about  stocking  rates.  The  original 
rates  were  based  on  forage  yield  data  and 


untested  assumptions  about  proper  grazing 
utilization,  assuming  that  50  to  60  per  cent  was 
sustainable,  which  led  to  recommendations  for 
lighter  rates. 

The  development  of  management  tools  like  the 
Guide  to  Range  Condition  and  Stocking  Rates 
for  Alberta  Grasslands  helped  producers  and 
resource  managers  to  estimate  initial  stocking 
rates  in  relation  to  range  condition.  Stocking  rates 
could  be  set  to  balance  the  need  to  maintain 
a  desired  plant  community  and  also  adjust  for 
differences  in  climate  and  soil  type. 
Public  Lands  staff  members  and  ranchers 
have  carried  out  more  frequent  and  intensive 
monitoring  of  range  condition  and  litter  reserves 
on  rangeland.  Publications  such  as  Range:  Its 
Nature  and  Use  helped  to  advance  the  science  of 
grazing  land  management. 
Public  Lands  staff  members  have  allocated  grazing 
capacity  to  wildlife  on  many  grazing  leases. 

Policy  Evolution 

When  natural  resources  were  transferred  to 
provincial  control  in  1930,  3,778  grazing  leases  were 
in  effect,  covering  3,220,161  acres  of  Alberta's  public 
land.6 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines' 
first  supervisor  of  grazing  was  Albert  Helmer.  His 
obituary  in  the  department's  annual  report  of  1933-34 
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Time  Line  -  Prairie  Rangelands 


1879  -  Bison  extirpated 
from  southern  Alberta. 


1881  -  Dominion  of  Canada  passes 
legislation  allowing  20-year  grazing 
lease  on  up  to  100,000  acres  at  10 
acres  per  animal  unit  year. 


1888-  Dominion  of  Canada 
reduces  required  grazing  rates 
to  20  acres  per  head  given 
concerns  for  sustainability  of 
the  stocking  rate. 


1893  to  1902  -  Wettest  10- 
year  sequence  at  Medicine 
Hat  during  the  period  1883 
to  1999  (389  mm) 


1900  to  1910 

-  Homesteading 
results  in  entries 
into  the  grazing 
lease  land  base. 


1910  to  1935 

-  Extensive 
and  heavy 
grazing 
of  native 
rangelands 
in  the  dry- 
mixed  grass 
prairie. 


l875 


1900 


1925 


1905  to  1918 

-  Driest  15  year 
sequence  at 
Medicine  Hat 
during  the  period 
1883  to  1999  (289 
mm). 


1930's  -  Stocking  rates  adjusted  to  30  acres  per 
animal  unit  year  but  noted  in  the  province's 
annual  report  of  1935-36  that  even  this  rate  is 
no  longer  practical  or  achievable 


1945  -  Alberta  implements  grazing 
lease  policy  that  bases  rental  and 
tax  rates  on  carrying  capacity  and 
sale  value  of  livestock. 

1947  -  Results  of  grazing  studies 
at  Manyberries  recommend 
a  carrying  capacity  value  of 
50  acres  per  herd  and  that 
the  "most  important  factor  in 
sound  range  management  is 
conservative  grazing." 


1950's  and  1960's 

-  Southeast 
grazing  leases 
are  rated  50  to  60 
acres  per  head. 


1970s  -  Adaptive  approach  taken  in  adjusting 
lease-stocking  rates  to  conserve  range 
condition  and  residual  cover  (litter). 


1980  to  Present  -  Stocking  rates  further  reduced  to  the 
current  operating  range  of  80  to  120  acres  per  head. 


1988  to  1992   Public  Lands  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
cooperate  to  identify  and  allocate  Animal  Unit  Months 
of  grazing  to  wildlife,  especially  Pronghorn  Antelope 
including  2,684  Animal  Unit  Months  on  181,000  acres. 


1950 


1939  -  Report  of  the 
"Shortgrass  Grazers" 
demanding  better  grazing 
policies  that  reflect  the 
lower  productivity  of  the 
rangelands  in  the  brown 
and  dark  brown  soil  zones. 

1927  -  Experimental  farms  program 
establishes  range  and  livestock 
research  program  at  the  Onefour 
Substation,  near  Manyberries,  Alberta 
in  cooperation  with  local  rancher. 


1975 


1969  -  First  rangeland  reference 
areas  established  in  the  prairie 
area  of  the  southern  region, 
including  Onefour  and  Pinhorn. 

1968  -  Application  of  new  range 
survey  methods  results  in 
carrying  capacity  estimates  for 
rangelands  in  the  southeast  at 
over  100  acres  per  head. 

■  1966  -  First  stocking  guide 
published  for  grassland  natural 
region  recognizing  differences  in 
carrying  capacities  according  to  local 
differences  in  climate  and  soil. 


2000  2005 

1988  -  Sixth  edition  of  the  "Stocking  Guide" 
recognized  a  six  to  10-inch  precipitation  zone 
south  of  the  Cypress  Hills  and  made  provision 
for  recommended  carrying  capacity  values  of 
80  to  140  acres  per  head  for  blowout  range 
sites  in  the  dry  mixed  grass  prairie. 


Barry  Adams  et  at,  Beneficial  Crazing 
t  Practices  for  Sage-Grous. 


The  Range 


SO 


Albert  Helmer  (left)  in  1908.  Albert 
transferred  from  the  Dominion 
government  and  became  Public 
Lands'  first  supervisor  of  grazing 
Clenbow  Archives  NA  324-1 


says  that  he  came  west  from  Ontario  with  a  survey 
party  in  1880.  In  1881,  he  joined  William  Ogilvie, 
dominion  land  surveyor,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
expedition  that  surveyed  the  fourth  meridian,  now 
the  boundary  between  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Between  1904  and  the  day  of  his  death,  Helmer 
served  the  dominion  and  provincial  governments 
as  ranching  inspector  and  supervisor  of  grazing. 
"From  Maple  Creek  [Saskatchewan]  to  the  foothills  of 
the  Rockies,  from  the  international  boundary  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  ranges,  he  was  known,  respected 
and  loved." 

7 

Albert  Helmer  illustrated  his  knowledge  of 
rangeland  and  ranch  management  in  his  report 
included  in  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
annual  report  of  1932-33:  "As  a  result  of  the  drought 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  some  seasons, 
the  growth  of  the  grass  has  been  poor  in  the  'short 
grass  districts.'  With  the  water  supply  lessening, 
this  has  brought  about  over-grazing  of  the  pastures, 
particularly  near  the  water  supply.  Over-grazing  is  a 
serious  matter  and  if  long  continued  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  permanent  injury  to  the  range.  The  palatable 
and  nutritious  grasses  are  the  ones  most  closely 
cropped  and  those  most  easily  destroyed." 

"Crazing  control  to  prevent  overstocking  is  the 
solution,  and  for  this  practice  a  well-distributed  water 
supply  is  necessary.  Its  development  is  worthy  of 
encouragement." 


"The  stockman  .  .  .  requires  large  areas  of  these 
lands,  and  as  the  carrying  capacity  per  head  per  acre 
is  low  and  varies  with  the  seasons,  his  rental  should 
be  low." 

Special  Areas 

The  dry  period  of  1918  to  1922  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  more  than  6,000  farms  in  east 
central  and  southeastern  Alberta  by  1927.3  Drier  than 
average  years  continued  well  into  the  1930s.  The 
Special  Areas  Act  of  1939  was  introduced  "for  the 
immediate  rehabilitation  of  the  settlers  who  lived  in 
the  areas  subject  to  drought,  through  the  formation  of 
a  [local]  Board  to  deal  with  the  problem. "g 

The  Special  Areas  are  located  in  east  central  and 
southeastern  Alberta  and  are  described  in  more  detail 
in  Chapter  7.  In  1948,  the  administration  of  the  Special 
Areas  Act  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Land  and  Mines  to  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  This  included  responsibility  for  administering 
1,646  grazing  leases  covering  2.3  million  acres. jo 

Tax  Recovery  Lands 

From  the  mid  1920s  to  the  early  1940s,  the 
Depression  and  a  series  of  crop  failures  meant 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  were  returned  to 
the  Crown  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  These  were 
designated  as  Tax  Recovery  Lands  and  are  also 
discussed  in  Chapter  7.  These  conditions  stopped 
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Settlers  from  southeast  Alberta 
arriving  at  Cardston  after  losing 
the  battle  with  drought,  1924 
Glenbow  Archives  NA  114-17 


The  Range 
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Scotty  Campbell,  grazing  appraiser, 

1965 


Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta 
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the  expansion  of  cultivation.  It  began  the  process  of 
re-establishing  grazing  by  seeding  pasture  grasses  on 
previously-cultivated  marginal  lands  in  many  of  the 
drier  areas  of  southern  and  east  central  Alberta. 

Grazing  Lease  Rentals 

Up  to  and  including  the  1930s,  grazing  lease 
rentals  were  levied  on  a  "flat"  rental  basis  which 
did  not  take  into  account  the  variation  in  rangeland 
productivity  and  therefore  the  carrying  capacities 
of  rangelands.  Another  variable  that  affected  the 
livestock  producers'  ability  to  pay  their  production 
costs  was  the  income  they  received  from  the  sale  of 
their  livestock. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  in  1938 
to  consider  a  grazing  lease  rental  policy  based  on 
the  price  of  cattle  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
leased  land.  The  committee  included  representatives 
from  the  Short  Grass  Stock  Growers'  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines.  Based  on 
recommendations  included  in  Graham  Anderson's 
Crazing  Rates  Report,  Short  Grass  Area  of  Alberta 
published  in  1941, n  a  formula  was  proposed  to 
establish  the  grazing  lease  rental  for  each  year.  The 
formula  was  as  follows: 
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1  x     2^o  x  P  =  rental  and  taxes  per  acre 
10  G.C. 

I  =     share  of  total  forage  value  retained  by 
to         government  as  taxes  and  rental. 

250  =     annual  gain  in  pounds  of  beef  on  grass.  This 
was  a  conservative  figure  derived  from 
experiments  conducted  in  Alberta  and 
Montana. 

P     =     average  price  of  all  grades  of  cattle  except 
feeder  calves  sold  on  the  Calgary  stock 
market  from  July  to  December,  inclusive,  for 
the  previous  year. 

G.C.  =    grazing  capacity,  the  number  of  acres 

required  to  graze  one  mature  beef  animal  on 
a  12-month  basis. 

This  formula,  with  some  subsequent  adjustments 
to  the  share  of  the  forage  value  and  the  assumed 
annual  gain,  is  the  basis  for  the  present  system  of 
calculating  grazing  lease  fees.  It  reflects  the  value  of 
the  forage  produced  on  the  leased  area,  based  on 
the  value  of  the  beef  raised  on  it.  Both  the  volume 
of  forage  produced  and  the  price  of  beef  vary  from 
year  to  year.  The  components  of  the  formula  adjust 
the  rental  annually  to  reflect  these  two  variables  and 


hence  the  leaseholder's  ability  to  pay  rent. 

In  introducing  this  new  rental  system,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  grazing  capacities  of  the 
lands  in  each  lease.  In  1944,  the  department  hired 
J.  A.  (Scotty)  Campbell  to  fill  the  position  of  grazing 
appraiser,  the  equivalent  of  that  held  by  his  earlier 
predecessors,  Albert  Helmer  and  Graham  Anderson. 
Prior  to  joining  the  department,  Scotty  was  a  research 
assistant  at  the  Range  Experimental  Station  near 
Manyberries. 

One  of  Scotty's  first  assignments  after  joining 
Lands  and  Mines  was  to  prepare  a  carrying  capacity 
map  for  rangelands  in  Alberta.  In  just  one  field 
season,  he  zoned  the  province  into  areas  of  24,  32, 
40,  50  and  60  acres  per  cow  per  12-month  grazing 
period.  From  1944  on,  Scotty  and  his  colleagues 
established  carrying  capacities  of  each  grazing  lease. 

Scotty's  map  allowed  the  department  to 
implement  in  1945  the  new  grazing  lease  rental  policy 
based  on  the  1941  Grazing  Rates  Report.  In  1951,  the 
share  of  the  forage  value  retained  by  the  province  as 
rent  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  12.5  per  cent. 
In  i960,  the  province  was  divided  into  three  rental 
districts:  south,  central  and  north. 

These  districts  reflected  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  south  over  the  north  in  respect  to  native  forage 
quality,  the  length  of  the  winter-feeding  period  and 
the  proximity  to  livestock  markets.  The  share  of  the 
forage  value  percentages  was  increased  from  12.5 


per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  the  south  district  and  16 
2/3  per  cent  in  the  central  district.  The  north  district 
remained  unchanged  at  12.5  per  cent,  but  was  later 
decreased  to  10  per  cent. 

In  1970,  public  land  grazing  leaseholders  became 
responsible  for  paying  taxes  on  leased  lands  to  their 
municipality  or  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
The  percentages  of  the  forage  value  for  the  rentals 
were  set  at  five  per  cent  for  southern  Alberta,  4 
i/6  per  cent  for  central  Alberta  and  2.5  per  cent  for 
northern  Alberta.13 

In  2005,  the  percentages  of  the  forage  value  for 
each  of  the  three  zones  are  10  per  cent,  8  1/3  per  cent 
and  five  per  cent  respectively.  The  grazing  lease  rental 
rate  is  based  on  the  number  of  animal  unit  months 
(AUM)  that  the  leased  area  provides.  An  AUM  is  the 
amount  of  forage  required  by  an  animal  unit  (AU) 
for  one  month.  An  AU  is  a  1,000  pound  cow  with  an 
unweaned  calf  up  to  six  months  of  age. 

The  grazing  lease  rental  rate  was  set  by  using  the 
following  formula: 

Rent  per  AUM  = 

(300  lb  weight  gain/AU/yr)  x  (average  price  of  cattle,  $/lb)  X  Zonal  % 

12  months  per  year 

The  current  (2005)  rental  rates  per  AUM  are 
$2.79  in  the  southern  zone,  $2.32  in  the  central  zone 
and  $1.39  in  the  northern  zone.^ 
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The  south  district,  south  of  a 
line  angling  from  township  28  to 
township  20,  the  central  district, 
between  the  south  district  and  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  and  the 
north  district  north  of  that  river. 
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Staff  discuss  grazing  management 
with  board  of  directors  of 
community  pasture 
Gerry  Ehlert 


Staff  comparing  stories,  1954. 
L  to  R:  Clem  Harke,  Tommy 
Gorman,  Art  Paul 
Mary  Cambridge 


The  Inspector's  Life 

Public  Lands  field  staff  members  carry  out 
periodic  inspections  of  grazing  lease  lands  to 
monitor  range  condition.  Range  management 
specialists,  together  with  several  rangeland 
agrologists,  compiled  a  workbook  entitled  Rangeland 
Health  Assessment  to  assist  field  staff  with  these 
inspections.^  If  the  range  condition  is  not  as  it  should 
be,  the  leaseholder  is  interviewed  and  an  agreement 
reached  on  how  to  adjust  future  management  to 
allow  the  range  to  recover. 

Grazing  leaseholders  submit  a  stock  return 
form  each  year  that  shows  the  number  of  livestock 
and  dates  grazed  on  the  leased  lands.  If  the  stocking 
rates  shown  on  the  form  indicate  possible  over-use, 
an  inspection  is  carried  out  and  adjustments  are 
discussed  with  the  leaseholder. 

Dennis  Milner,  a  rangeland  agrologist  in 
Medicine  Hat,  describes  a  visit  with  the  holder  of  a 
grazing  lease  after  a  periodic  inspection. 

"I  have  conducted  hundreds  of  farmer/rancher 
client  interviews  over  the  years  ranging  from 
homesteaders  at  Spirit  River  and  grain  farmers  at 
Three  Hills,  to  prominent  ranchers  in  southern 
Alberta.  These  usually  involved  bouncing  over  the 
lease  with  them  in  a  truck,  getting  them  off  the  tractor 
in  the  field,  or  sitting  down  at  the  kitchen  table.  I  only 
once  had  an  interview  like  the  following: 

"One  unfortunate  rancher/lessee  had  a 


debilitating  disease  which  had  slowed  him  down  over 
the  years.  My  heart  goes  out  to  him  still  working  hard 
and  trying  to  keep  the  income  flowing  in.  I  conducted 
a  periodic  inspection  of  his  grazing  lease  and  went  to 
the  house  to  interview  him.  I  walked  up  and  knocked 
on  the  door,  but  he  answered  through  the  screen 
in  the  porch  window  right  by  the  doorway.  Well,  I 
thought  his  conditions  must  have  really  gotten  worse 
and  he  is  now  bed  ridden.  I  talked  to  him  about  his 
lease  through  the  window  and  chatted  about  the  time 
of  day  oh,  for  maybe  a  half  hour  all  together  and  went 
on  my  way  feeling  sorry  for  him. 

"A  few  months  later  I  had  to  go  back  for  some 
more  information.  His  wife  was  home  at  the  time  and 
she  invited  me  in.  Her  first  question  was  if  I  was  the 
person  who  was  out  talking  with  her  husband  while 
he  was  in  the  washroom." 

Bob  Schuler,  former  regional  director,  Southern 
Region,  started  his  career  with  Public  Lands  in 
1964  doing  field  work  out  of  the  Peace  River  office. 
His  supervisor  was  Al  Hatlelid,  former  head,  Field 
Services  Section.  In  an  interview  with  the  authors, 
Bob  recalls  the  following  amusing  incident. 

"Bill  Opper,  former  head,  Grazing  Dispositions 
Section,  sent  a  memo  to  the  field  staff  advising  that 
the  stock  return  received  from  the  holder  of  a  grazing 
lease  suggested  the  possibility  of  over-use.  The  memo 
requested  an  inspection  to  check  the  range  condition 
of  the  leased  lands  held  by  an  individual  we  will  call 
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Explanations  and  Examples 


!o  indicate  pastures  that  are  part  of  the  lease/ 
permit-  It  you  want  to  include  all  of  your  pastures  (both  Crown  Land 
and  private  land)  so  that  you  have  a  complete  record  of  your  grazing 
system  for  yourself,  you  may  do  so. 

Use  a  separate  line  for  recording  each  period  that  each  pasture  is 
used.  For  example,  if  pasture  1  is  used  3  times  during  the  year,  list  it 
3  times.  Each  time  stock  are  added  or  removed  from  a  pasture  use  a 


a  grazed  in  Pasture  1  earty  in  the  s 


1  until  September  5 


See  Table  below  to  see  how  this  would  be  record 
C-Cows,  Y-Yearlings,  B-Bulls.  H-Horse,  S-Sheep 


July  OS      Aug  25 


July  25      Sept  G 


Approved  Improvements 

Fertilizer  (type,  lbs/acre), 
gyro  mowing,  etc. 


Office  Use  Only 


j  the  Animal  Unit  Month 


Supplementary  Feed 

Please  Indicate  all  feed  that  was  fed  c 
amount  and  time. 


3  disposition,  listing 


Sketch  (only  complete  if  different  from  last  year) 

Complete  this  sketch  to  show  pastures  (i.e.  el 


i  added  to  divide  the  pasture  ir 


(Note  -  that  each  pasture  has  some  Crown  Land  and  so 
private  land) 

CROPLAND 


2 CROSSFENCE 


J  Protection  of  Privacy  Act.  I 


Other  Lands 

Indicate  amount  of  pnv 
disposition,  including  l 
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Mac  Forbes  (left)  and  John 
Markovich  inspect  the  E  P  Ranch 
grazing  lease  for  renewal  in  1964 
Jim  Cartwright 

Field  staff  in  the  early  1960s.  (Left  to 
right):  Bob  Wroe,  Scotty  Campbell, 
Mac  Forbes  and  Bob  Nieberding 
Government  of  Alberta 


'Harry.'  The  memo  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Peace 
River  office,  but  ended  up  at  the  Grande  Prairie  office. 

"The  Grande  Prairie  district  supervisor  at  the  time 
was  Tommy  Gorman.  Tommy  is  fondly  remembered 
for  his  sense  of  humour  and  his  fondness  of  writing 
poetry.  Tommy  forwarded  the  memo  to  Al  with  the 
following  covering  memo,  in  verse: 

[Harry's]  cows  are  grazing 
Peacefully  in  the  fold 
But  they  may  be  overgrazing 
Writes  Opper  Brave  and  Bold 

So  Al  my  friend  get  busy 
And  check  that  doggone  grass 
If  [Harry's]  cows  are  overeating 
You've  got  him  by  the  ass. 

Jim  Lore  worked  as  a  homestead  inspector  in  the 
Peace  River  region  for  the  field  seasons  of  1953  and 
1954.  Jim  describes  a  night  in  April  1954  that  he  and 
Tommy  Gorman  endured  at  the  Spirit  River  Hotel. 

"Tommy  Gorman  and  I  checked  into  the  Spirit 
River  Hotel.  It  was  a  big  barn  of  a  place  without  a 
shred  of  carpet.  It  had  a  large  bar  and  restaurant  on 
the  main  floor  and  the  second  and  third  floors  were 
devoted  to  rooms.  It  was  a  typical  country  hotel  with 
a  window  and  a  transom  above  the  door.  The  bar  and 
meals  were  somewhere  around  a  dollar  or  two  dollars, 


so  the  living  allowance  didn't  leave  a  lot  of  spare 
change.  Tommy  and  I  had  a  room  with  two  beds  in  it. 
It  was  an  exceptionally  warm  mid  April  evening,  so  we 
had  the  transom  and  the  window  open. 

"Tommy  was  the  first  and  only  person  I  have  ever 
seen  who  wore  a  nightcap.  He  wore  thick  glasses  and 
couldn't  see  a  thing  without  them.  He  also  wore  a 
long  nightshirt.  We  had  retired  for  the  night  before  the 
bar  closed.  I  heard  the  trucks  in  the  parking  lot  taking 
off  home.  Footsteps  came  up  the  stairs  and  down 
the  hall  to  the  room  opposite  ours.  The  voices  told 
me  that  it  was  a  male  and  a  female.  He  was  trying 
to  entice  her  into  his  room.  She  was  debating  with 
her  conscience  and  this  debate  went  on  for  several 
minutes.  Tommy  got  out  of  bed,  opened  the  hall  door 
and,  dressed  in  this  outlandish  night  attire,  said  in  his 
Irish  accent,  'Now  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  you  do  or  you 
don't,  but  I  wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind.'  She 
let  out  a  little  squeal  and  took  off  down  the  hall.  I  am 
sure  the  guy  felt  like  punching  Tommy  in  the  nose." 

Mac  Forbes'  first  assignment  with  Public 
Lands  in  1955,  after  an  initial  training  session  with 
Scotty  Campbell,  was  to  carry  out  an  inventory  and 
description  of  a  number  of  grazing  leases  on  public 
lands  removed  from  the  Special  Areas  and  transferred 
to  Public  Lands'  jurisdiction.  They  were  located 
between  Provost  and  Drumheller.  Mac  says  part  of 
that  time  involved  staying  in  the  hotel  at  Coronation 
for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
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As  with  most  country  hotels  in  that  era,  the 
lobby,  restaurant  and  beer  parlor  were  at  street  level 
and  the  rooms  were  up  on  the  second  storey.  The 
"fire  escape"  consisted  of  a  coil  of  rope  fastened  to 
the  floor  by  the  window  of  each  room.  If  a  fire  should 
occur,  the  window  was  opened,  the  rope  was  thrown 
out  the  window  and  the  occupant  lowered  himself  (or 
herself)  on  the  rope  to  the  street. 

The  shared  toilet  and  bathtub  were  at  the  end 
of  the  hall.  To  prevent  the  general  public  who  were 
not  guests  at  the  hotel  from  helping  themselves 
to  a  bath,  the  bartender  kept  the  tub's  plug.  Any 
registered  guest  wishing  to  take  a  bath  would  show 
the  bartender  his  room  key  in  exchange  for  the  loan  of 
the  plug. 

In  the  late  1950s,  country  hotel  rates  were 
typically  $2.50  per  night.  The  better  rooms  had  their 
own  wash  basin.  Breakfasts  and  lunches  cost  from  50 
to  75  cents  and  dinners  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar. 
Gasoline  in  central  and  southern  Alberta  cost  39 
cents  per  gallon  or  about  nine  cents  per  litre.  Forbes's 
starting  salary  in  1955  was  $280  per  month. 

Bill  Kuly,  former  regional  field  services  manager, 
Edmonton,  describes  a  night  at  the  only  hotel  in  Lac 
La  Biche. 

"During  my  first  summer  of  employment  in  1967, 
I  often  stayed  at  the  only  hotel  in  town,  and  sometimes 
my  room  was  right  over  the  noisy  bar.  The  rooms  were 
not  sound  insulated  in  any  manner,  so  generally  sleep 


did  not  come  easily.  I  especially  recall  one  night  when 
a  loud  commotion  caused  me  to  go  to  the  front  room 
window.  I  just  caught  the  sight  of  several  men  being 
thrown  out  from  the  bar  onto  the  street  followed  by 
several  chairs  -  just  like  the  Wild  West!" 

Improvement  Assistance 

In  1952,  the  Public  Lands  Act  was  amended  to 
allow  a  grazing  lease  holder  to  be  compensated  by  up 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  reclamation,  re-grassing 
or  other  department-approved  improvements  made 
on  the  leased  land.  The  compensation  was  given  as  a 
rebate  on  future  rentals  on  the  lease  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  range  improvement  program. 

Pat  Porter,  a  Public  Lands  officer  in  the  Land  Use 
Operations  Branch,  describes  some  of  his  work  as  a 
land  resource  agrologist  at  Wainwright. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember  back  to  the  challenging 
range  improvement  years  (1980-1990).  The  period 
when  a  good  'conflict  resolution'  course  was  only  a 
dream.  A  time  fraught  with  some  demanding  lessees, 
some  tricky  contractors,  overloaded  Public  Lands 
staff  and  cautious  Fish  and  Wildlife  folks  all  striving  to 
complete  the  tightly-scheduled  Range  Improvement 
Plans  at  a  record  pace. 

"Those  were  the  days  when  the  agrologists  were 
in  fine  physical  condition  and  could  tirelessly  trudge 
through  waist-deep  snow  all  day  long,  while  flagging 
out  those  pesky  cut  blocks  in  preparation  for  winter 


Range  improvement,  1981.  Clearinj 
pattern  on  Smoky  Lake  Crazing 
Assoiciation  land 
Gerry  Dube 


The  Range 


brush  clearing.  Rattling  around  unsecured  on  the 
decks  of  bulldozers  with  the  operators,  dodging  falling 
trees,  you  miraculously  escaped  injury.  Long  before 
GPS  [Global  Positioning  System],  your  compass  was 
a  finely  tuned  instrument,  allowing  you  to  blaze  a 
straight  line  through  dense  bush  and  deadfall.  And 
straight  as  an  arrow  the  lines  were.  In  my  case,  it 
was  rather  unfortunate  I  had  forgotten  to  reconfigure 
my  compass  setting  to  the  flagging  phase.  As  time 
passed,  the  awkwardly  slanted  field  edges  became 
evident  on  the  aerial  photos.  This  occurred  on  several 
range  improvement  projects  in  the  Wainwright 
district,  before  the  error  was  corrected." 

We  should  note  that  Pat  Porter  was  not  the 
only  flagger  who  made  this  error.  Compass  needles 
point  to  magnetic  north  which  in  Alberta  would  be 
22  or  23  degrees  east  of  true  north.  A  field  edge  that 
Porter  had  assumed  would  be  running  north  and 
south  actually  turned  out  to  run  22  to  23  degrees  east 
of  north.  The  GPS,  or  Global  Positioning  System, 
referred  to  by  Porter  is  a  system  of  satellites  and 
portable  receivers  able  to  pinpoint  each  receiver's 
location  anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  used  in 
navigating  and  in  surveying. 

Another  aspect  of  range  improvement  involved 
controlled  burns.  Field  staff  often  looked  forward  to 
a  controlled  burn  to  add  a  little  excitement  to  their 
regular  duties,  but  sometimes  the  thrill  was  a  little 
more  than  anticipated. 


Karen  Sundquist  and  a  number  of  other  staff 
planned  to  burn  an  area  where  shrub  growth  was 
reducing  the  grazing  capacity  for  livestock.  Once 
the  burn  was  organized,  staff  rode  off  in  different 
directions  on  their  all-terrain  vehicles  to  start  burns 
in  separate  areas.  Karen  rode  to  the  area  assigned  to 
her  and  parked  her  trusty  quad.  Using  a  drip  torch, 
which  was  fueled  with  a  mixture  of  diesel  and  jet  fuel, 
she  began  a  backburn  to  create  a  fireguard  along  the 
perimeter  of  the  main  burn  area. 

All  went  well  until  the  wind  shifted  and  the  fire 
started  to  burn  towards  Karen  and  her  quad  before 
the  fireguard  was  completed.  Always  calm  under 
pressure,  Karen  prepared  to  move  to  a  safe  area  but 
unfortunately  the  quad  wouldn't  start!  Desperation 
began  to  set  in  and  the  fire  was  fast  approaching.  A 
quick  check  revealed  the  problem  -  the  quad  was  out 
of  fuel.  Karen  attempted  to  contact  her  colleagues  via 
the  hand-held  radio,  but  got  no  response. 

Karen  was  becoming  a  little  desperate  and  quickly 
realized  there  was  only  one  option.  She  poured  the 
fuel  from  the  drip  torch  into  the  quad's  tank  and  to 
her  relief  the  engine  started.  She  didn't  exactly  race 
away  to  safety.  It  was  more  like  "chugging"  away  from 
the  fire,  with  the  quad  emitting  a  lot  of  black  smoke. 


Grazing  Lease  Reductions 

In  1958,  the  demand  for  grazing  lands  in 
southern  Alberta  had  been  so  strong  that  measures 
were  taken  to  withdraw  areas  from  four  large 
leaseholders  who  leased  an  area  greater  than  that 
required  to  graze  1,000  head  of  cattle  a  year  (12,000 
animal  unit  months).  The  withdrawn  areas  were  made 
available  to  grazing  associations  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Writing  on  Stone  Grazing  Co-op  (Milk  River), 
Nemiscam  Community  Pasture  (phase  2),  Hays  Stock 
Grazing  Association  and  the  Spruce  Ranching  Co- 
op (Nanton)  were  formed  or  enlarged.  In  1959,  the 
statutory  maximum  acreage  that  could  be  held  by 
an  individual,  company  or  other  entity  that  was  not 
a  grazing  association  or  co-operative  was  reduced  to 
the  acreage  required  to  produce  7,200  animal  unit 
months  of  grazing.  This  resulted  in  further  reductions 
to  the  largest  leases  and  the  establishment  of  several 
additional  grazing  associations,  co-operative  pastures 
and  provincial  grazing  reserves. 

Current  Administration 

The  most  common  grazing  contract,  involving 
95  per  cent  of  grazing  dispositions,  is  the  grazing 
lease.  There  are  about  5,900  grazing  leases  covering 
5.2  million  acres  of  public  land  in  the  White  Area.]6 
The  largest  proportion  of  this  acreage  is  in  the  prairie 
grasslands  of  southern  Alberta.  Most  leases  are 
issued  for  10  years,  with  an  option  for  renewal  if  all 


conditions  of  the  lease  are  met.  Grazing  leases  are 
assignable  and  can  be  obtained  by  assignment  from 
an  existing  leaseholder.  In  most  instances,  these 
assignments  are  from  lessees  who  may  be  disposing 
of  their  operations,  which  typically  consist  of  a  mix  of 
deeded  and  leased  lands. 

Rangelands  on  public  land  are  managed 
for  multiple  uses.  Leaseholders,  as  well  as  other 
disposition  holders,  are  given  additional  responsibilities 
to  act  as  stewards  of  public  land  resources. 

There  are  about  220  grazing  licences  covering 
140,000  acres  of  public  land  in  effect^  Other  grazing 
dispositions  with  limited  rights  and  issued  on  an 
annual  basis  are  grazing  permits  (539  permits  on 
106,314  acres),  head  tax  permits  and  forest  reserve 
permits.ig 

Public  Contact 

Bill  Opper,  former  head  of  the  Grazing  Dispositions 
Section,  led  the  section  that  dealt  with  applications, 
assignments  and  other  issues  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Edmonton  office. 

Bill  recalls:  "Assisting  farmers  and  ranchers 
not  only  through  correspondence  and  telephone 
conversations,  but  also  on  a  personal  level,  was 
something  we  were  always  proud  of. 

"I  fondly  recall  a  widowed  grazing  lessee  from 
the  Perryvale  District  south  of  Athabasca  coming 
into  Edmonton  once  a  year  and  conducting  all  her 


Bill  Opper  started  with  I 
Lands  in  1954  and  retire 
manager  of  the  grazing  : 
Bill  Opper 
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departmental  business  (filling  out  the  stock  return  form,  paying  the  annual  rental, 
plus  other  matters  which  needed  our  assistance).  This  was  not  all  business  for  the 
lady,  but  a  time  which  she  enjoyed,  visiting  with  the  office  staff. 

"This  lady  would  always  come  in  with  three  paper  shopping  bags  in  hand,  and 
when  asked  why  the  paper  bags,  she  would  reply  with  a  smile,  'Sir,  all  my  wealth  is 
in  them.' 

"During  her  visitation  we  would  determine  what  other  concerns  she  had.  She 
always  had  a  general  appointment  with  her  doctor.  We  would  call  the  doctor's 
office  on  her  behalf,  confirm  the  appointment,  call  a  taxi,  walk  her  to  the  west 
doors  of  the  Natural  Resources  Building,  get  her  in  the  cab,  tell  the  cab  driver 
of  this  lady's  destination  and  when  the  cab  left,  her  smiling  face  and  wave  was 
acknowledged  and  always  remembered. 

"This  was  the  1960s,  1970s  and  1980s  era.  Assistance,  respect  and  the  need 
of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  was  our  priority. 

"I  was  sad  to  learn  that  this  grateful  widow  perished  in  a  house  fire  at  her 
farmstead  on  a  Christmas  Eve  in  the  early  1980s." 

Crazing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Reserve 

Rob  Kesseler,  unit  lead  in  Rangeland  Integration,  said  that  ranches  were 
established  along  the  foothills  as  early  as  the  1870s  and  some  cattle  were  allowed 
to  graze  in  the  nearby  mountain  valleys.  Then  in  1910  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
established  the  Forest  Reserves  and  the  grazing  of  livestock  was  initially  prohibited. 
However,  the  area  was  prone  to  numerous  fires  due  to  the  build-up  of  grass  litter  and 
by  1914  grazing  was  permitted  in  the  reserves  as  a  means  of  reducing  fire  danger. 

More  cattle  were  allowed  than  the  range  could  sustain  in  some  districts. 
Excessive  livestock  grazing  denuded  some  rangelands  along  the  Eastern  Slopes, 
resulting  in  deterioration  of  stream  banks.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  area 
for  water  supply,  some  grazing  surveys  were  done  to  establish  appropriate  carrying 
capacities  and  grazing  plans. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  was  administered  by  the  province  after 
1930.  A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  was  signed  with  the  federal  government  in 
1947  to  establish  the  Eastern  Rockies  Conservation  Board.  The  agreement  had 
a  25-year  term  and  allowed  for  joint  federal-provincial  administration  of  this  last- 
remaining  Forest  Reserve.  By  1948,  about  25,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000  sheep 
and  few  domestic  horses  grazed  the  area  under  permit. 

The  province  notified  the  board  that  it  would  take  back  responsibility  for  the 
Forest  Reserve  in  1959  and  the  transfer  was  completed  in  1960.  The  Forest  Reserve 
Act  of  1964  was  passed  to  promote  conservation  of  forests  and  forest  vegetation 
for  clean  and  plentiful  water  supplies. 

About  75,000  AUMs  of  cattle  grazing  are  permitted  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  Reserve.  The  Forest  Reserve  Regulation  governs  grazing  to  conserve 
vegetation  and  water  supply  from  the  Eastern  Slopes.  Grazing  permit  holders 
assist  the  department  with  the  overall  management  and  stewardship  of  the  area. 

Forest  Rangelands 

Information  for  this  section  has  been  has  been  drawn  largely  from  material 
written  by  Gerry  Ehlert  of  Alberta  Sustainable  Resource  Development.^ 

The  importance  of  Alberta's  forested  public  land  for  livestock  grazing 
followed  the  patterns  of  agricultural  settlement,  development  and  expansion  in 
the  White  Area.  In  particular,  the  public  forest  grazing  lands  north  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  and  east  of  the  Foothills  have  supported  the  economic  viability 
of  the  agricultural  industry  and  communities.  Poplar  and  mixedwood  areas  are 
included  in  grazing  leases  and  permits  held  by  livestock  producers  in  the  Peace 
River,  Grande  Prairie,  Athabasca,  Barrhead,  Smoky  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche  and  St. 
Paul  areas.  Summer  grazing  on  lease  and  permit  areas  provides  opportunities  to 
agriculture  producers  to  further  develop  their  private  holdings  for  crop  and  hay 
purposes.  In  addition,  these  public  lands  provide  additional  important  ecological 
goods  and  services  such  as  water,  timber,  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 


6l 
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Bush  Pasture  Era 

The  period  1950  to  1979  was  a  time  of  rapid  growth  and  change  in  the 
agriculture  sector.  Livestock  operators  needed  affordable  summer  forage  to  feed 
their  expanding  beef  herds.  This  forage  allowed  them  to  develop  their  private 
holdings  for  crops  and  hay.  Bush  pasture  dispositions,  including  longer-term 
grazing  leases  and  shorter-term  grazing  permits,  were  issued  to  eligible  producers 
by  Public  Lands. 

Knowledge  about  range  management  in  forest  grazing  areas  at  this  time  was 
at  the  early  stages  of  development.  A  commonly-recommended  stocking  rate  for 
bush  pasture  was  60  acres  per  head  per  year  (five  acres  per  AUM). 

Over  time  collaborative  research  information  to  support  livestock  producers 
and  agrologists  in  managing  bush  pastures  started  to  appear  in  publications. 
Common  collaborations  included  partnerships  between  Public  Lands,  Lethbridge 
Research  Station,  University  of  Alberta,  Alberta  Agriculture  and  various  forage 
grazing  organizations.  Forest  research  plots  or  "benchmarks"  started  to  appear 
in  bush  pastures  to  give  managers  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  forest  plants,  livestock  grazing  and  management.  Bush  pasture  research 
and  demonstration  identified  the  importance  of  forbs  and  woody  plants  to  the 
livestock  diet  in  bush  pastures,  and  also  led  to  publications  that  prescribed 
recommended  carrying  capacities  of  the  different  kinds  of  bush  pasture  found 
in  northern  Alberta.  For  example,  in  1979  range  researchers  and  specialists 
recommended  bush  pasture  carrying  capacities  ranging  from  4.2  to  five  acres  plus 
per  AUM. 2o 

Another  feature  of  the  period  was  the  clearing  and  seeding  of  bush  pasture  on 
public  and  private  land  to  develop  "tame  pastures. "  Woody  plant  regeneration  in 
tame  pastures  became  problematic  and  controlled  burning  became  an  important 
tool  to  help  keep  the  land  from  growing  back  to  trees. 
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Northern  Rangelands  Era 

The  period  1980  to  1989  saw  existing  operations 
continue  to  expand  their  beef  herds  and  new 
operations  establishing  in  northern  Alberta.  Rising 
costs  for  inputs  such  as  winter  feed  increased  the 
importance  of  maintaining  summer  feed  stocks  and 
finding  new  forest  grazing  land  opportunities.  Public 
Lands  allocated  an  increased  number  of  grazing 
dispositions  to  new  livestock  producers. 
Land  clearing  using  a  v-cutter,  early  1980s  The  Range  Improvement  Program  that  operated 
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during  this  time  offered  financial  and  planning 
assistance  to  eligible  grazing  disposition  holders. 
Many  grazing  leases  were  improved  with  new  seeded 
pastures,  trails,  dugouts,  and  brush  control.  The 
program  provided  increased  carrying  capacities, 
and  brought  about  new  challenges  in  grazing 
management,  particularly  in  livestock  distribution  and 
utilization,  range  condition  and  use. 

While  creating  seeded  pastures  from  forest  land 
increased  carrying  capacity,  it  also  resulted  in  many 
new  challenges  such  as  brush  and  weed  control. 
Public  Lands  and  its  partners  put  significant  effort 
and  resources  into  research  and  development  to 
better  understand  and  control  poplar  suckering 
and  weeds.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  increasing 
pressure  from  the  public  and  others  to  also  manage 
these  public  grazing  lands  for  their  many  other  values 
and  uses. 

Although  this  was  a  time  of  agricultural  growth, 
there  were  also  periods  of  serious  drought.  In  the  late 
1980s,  water  for  livestock  started  to  become  scarce 
in  many  northern  areas  and  required  significant 
numbers  of  new  dugouts  and  wells.  Public  Lands, 
Canada  Agriculture  and  Alberta  Agriculture  provided 
water-development  and  other  drought-related 
assistance.  The  importance  of  bush  pasture  grew 
as  producers  noticed  that  this  type  of  pasture  often 
maintained  its  normal  production  under  drought, 
while  tame  pastures  produced  less. 
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Multiple-use  conflicts  between  agriculture, 
oil  and  gas,  recreation  and  wildlife  supported  the 
need  for  better  resource  management  planning  and 
use  on  forested  public  grazing  lands.  Public  Lands 
became  involved  with  other  government  agencies 
and  communities  in  developing  integrated  resource 
management  plans.  Such  plans  determined  future 
opportunities  and  conditions  for  public  grazing  land. 
Grazing  on  some  forest  lands  was  restricted  or  not 
accommodated  because  it  could  not  be  integrated 
with  other  environmental,  wildlife  and  recreation  uses 
and  values.  In  areas  close  to  large  urban  centres, 
the  increased  conflict  between  grazing,  wildlife  and 
recreation  led  to  solutions  such  as  the  development 
of  the  Cooking  Lake-Blackfoot  Crazing,  Wildlife 
and  Provincial  Recreation  Area  near  Edmonton, 22 
the  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund  Provincial 
Grazing  Reserves,  and  a  new  Range  Improvement 
Development  Program. 

The  Forest  Rangeland 
Ecosystem  Era 

In  response  to  grazing  pressures  on  forested 
land,  Public  Lands  has  through  various  projects  and 
research  activities  developed  new  knowledge  to  help 
maintain  a  healthy  forest  rangeland  ecosystem. 

In  the  early  1990s,  Public  Lands  partnered  with 
the  Resource  Evaluation  and  Planning  Division  to 
start  a  forest  rangeland  classification  system  that 


would  describe  ecologically  the  different  kinds  of 
poplar  and  mixedwood  plant  communities. 

New  forest  grazing  benchmarks  led  to  the 
development  of  a  classification  system  based  on 
the  ecosite  (ecological  area  defined  by  moisture 
and  nutrient  status).  For  example,  in  the  St.  Paul 
area  important  distinctions  were  made  between 
Aspen-Rose-Tall  Forb  plant  communities  and  Aspen- 
Hazelnut  which  often  has  a  lower  carrying  capacity. 
These  new  benchmarks  further  helped  to  develop 
more  detailed  forest  plant  community  guides, 
including  their  recommended  livestock  carrying 
capacities  and  grazing  practices. 

Public  Lands  increased  its  efforts  to  build  more 
ecological  knowledge  about  forest  plant  communities, 
their  nature  and  use.  The  historic  use  of  range 
condition  which  focused  on  vegetation  and  the 
fact  that  forest  plant  communities  are  dynamically 
changing  led  to  the  building  of  new  range  health 
tools.  These  are  tools  that  are  more  robust  in 
monitoring  and  reporting  key  ecological  functions, 
and  correcting  grazing  related  problems.^ 

Public  Lands  staff  and  partners  provide 
yearly  forest  rangeland  management  courses  to 
grazing  disposition  holders  and  others  throughout 
northern  Alberta  as  a  way  to  transfer  the  growing 
body  of  knowledge  and  tools  for  managing  forest 
rangelands.  An  informative  Public  Lands  website 
(http://www.srd.gov.ab.ca/land/index.html)  has  been 


Stavely  Substation  a  Mecca  for 
Rangeland  Learners 

The  site  is  designated  as  a  special 
type  of  grazing  lease  set  up  for 
research  purposes  and  maintained 
by  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada  (AAFC).  Four  pasture 
units  have  been  maintained  at 
four  different  levels  of  grazing  for 
over  50  years.  Stavely  is  a  field 
laboratory,  where  visitors  can 
observe  the  indicators  of  both 
sustainable  and  non-sustainable 
range  management  practices.  Every 
year  Public  Lands  brings  hundreds 
of  visitors  to  the  site  for  range 
health  training. 
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developed.  Educational  programs  relating  to  grazing 
use  of  sloughs,  lakes  and  wetlands  are  delivered  with 
partners  such  as  the  Cows  and  Fish  organization. ; 

In  2005  the  Green  and  White  Area  range 
management  programs  are  administered  by  the 
Rangeland  Management  Branch  of  Public  Lands  and 
Forests  Division.  The  Range  Resource  Management 
y  Program  (RRMP)  is  a  new  provincially-coordinated 

range  management  program  whose  major  focus  is  on 
stewardship,  sustainability  and  range  health. 

Public  Lands  and  Forests,  with  the  beef  and 
timber  industries,  is  developing  a  new  policy  to  better 

Rangeland  health  assessment  on 

forested  site,  area  1993  integrate  grazing  and  timber  operators  sharing  the 

Cerry  Ehlert 


same  public  land  base.  The  division  is  partnering  with 
Hinton  Training  School  and  the  Canada  Green  Cover 
Program  to  develop  a  range  management  curriculum 
for  grazing  disposition  users  and  government 
managers. 

For  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  forest  rangelands 
will  continue  to  experience  many  new  issues  such 
as  health,  integration,  sustainability,  grazing  timber 
integration,  land  use  pressures,  endangered  species, 
best  management  practices,  invasive  plant  species, 
biodiversity  and  climate  change. 

Partnerships 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Willms,  research  scientist  at 
Agriculture  Canada's  Lethbridge  research  station, 
describes  the  following  collaboration  between  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments:^ 

Alberta  and  Canada  have  had  a  long-standing 
and  productive  relationship  in  the  areas  of  range 
research  and  management.  This  collaboration  began 
with  a  favourable  lease  arrangement  from  Alberta 
to  Canada  for  land  to  be  used  for  range  research 
near  Manyberries  in  southeastern  Alberta  on  the 
Mixed  Prairie  (signed  in  1927)  and  near  Stavely  in  the 
Fescue  Grasslands  (1949).  These  sites  were  selected 
to  determine  the  carrying  capacities  of  rangeland 
and  to  develop  technologies  that  would  result  in 
grazing  practices  that  were  both  ecologically  and 
economically  sustainable  for  the  rancher.  These 
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common  objectives  have  resulted  in  an  informal 
symbiotic  arrangement  between  range  specialists 
from  Alberta  and  Canada  conducting  research  and 
extension  activities. 

The  value  of  research  results  to  the  producer  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  from  effective  extension  by  the 
Alberta  specialists.  Collaboration  between  Alberta 
and  Canada  was  also  exemplified  by  intellectual 
exchange  and  material  support  and  recorded  by 
co-authorship  of  numerous  extension  and  scientific 
publications.  This  collaboration  has  been  promoted 
by  common  objectives  but  fostered  by  personality 
and  structural  organization.  Collaboration  into  the 
future  can  be  encouraged  by  ensuring  these  elements 
are  maintained. 

Another  partner  is  the  Alberta  Cows  and 
Fish  organization.  Its  mission  is  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  riparian  areas  and  their  ecological 
processes  and  functions,  through  a  collaborative 
partnership  and  through  voluntary,  proactive, 
community-based  action  that  uses  education  and 
awareness  about  management  options  for  livestock 
producers  and  their  communities.  The  program  was 
established  in  1992  through  a  partnership  between 
producer,  conservation  and  government  agencies. 
Partners  work  with  farm  and  ranch  families  to  foster 
a  better  understanding  of  how  improvements  in 
grazing  management  in  riparian  areas  can  enhance 
landscape  health  and  productivity.  Producers  across 


the  prairies  are  involved  with  Cows  and  Fish,  sharing 
their  experiences  and  working  with  their  communities 
on  riparian  health. 

Range  Issues 

In  the  comments  that  follow,  Keith  Lyseng, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Rangeland  Management 
Branch,  discusses  a  number  of  issues  in  native  range 
management. z6 

Range  resource  management  (maintaining 
a  healthy,  productive  and  sustainable  range)  for 
livestock  grazing  remains  a  key  issue.  Drought 
conditions  over  the  past  decades,  and  man-made 
problems  caused  by  overgrazing,  point  toward  the 
need  for  improved  range  management  province-wide. 
Management  emphases  include: 

adjusting  stocking  levels  for  drought  effects  and 
larger  cows  with  earlier  calves 
implementation  of  planned  grazing  systems  that 
build  in  periods  of  deferral  and  rest  for  rangeland 
tame  pasture  development,  brush  management, 
and  fencing  and  water  development  to  improve 
livestock  distribution 

Lyseng  drew  some  of  these  conclusions  from 
Alberta  Rangeland  Resources,  a  paper  by  Barry 
Adams  and  others  presented  at  the  First  Inter- 
Provincial  Range  Conference  in  Saskatoon  in  1993. 

Some  people  question  the  grazing  of  native 
range  and  would  like  to  restrict  cattle  from  using 


Alberta's  Provincial 
Crass  -  Rough  Fescue, 
Festuca  scabrella 

Alberta  has  the  largest 
area  of  rough  fescue 
grassland  in  the 
world.  Rough  fescue 
provides  excellent 
year-round  forage  for 
wildlife  and  livestock, 
and  is  a  symbol  of 
Alberta's  prairie 
heritage. 

(Adopted  April  30, 
2003  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Prairie 
Conservation  Forum). 


Riparian  health 
assessment  workshop, 
circa  2004 
Cerry  Ehlert 
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Fenceline  contrast  -  healthy  native 
rangeland  on  the  left,  unhealthy 
condition  on  the  right 
8arry  Adams 
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it.  However,  experience  shows  that  grazing  of  the  range  can  complement 
conservation  objectives  if  managed  properly.  Significant  portions  of  Alberta 
rangelands  have  been  maintained  in  a  healthy  state  through  a  high  standard  of 
range  management.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  native  range  evolved  under 
grazing  pressures  from  a  variety  of  animals,  including  the  prong-horned  antelope 
and  bison. 

Studies  by  universities  and  government  demonstrate  that  moderate  grazing 
pressure  and  good  range  management  practices  are  key  to  protecting  species 
diversification  and  range  health. 

In  the  early  part  of  grazing  history,  the  requirement  to  apply  ecologically-based 
grazing  practices  was  not  well  understood  or  applied.  Following  a  short  period  of 
under-use  came  a  period  of  severe  overuse.  Unrestricted  public  grazing  of  some 
areas  of  southern  Alberta  lasted  until  the  mid-i930s  when  these  practices  were 
abandoned,  but  not  before  the  range  had  been  severely  affected.  Some  of  these 
overgrazed  lands  have  taken  decades  to  recover.  With  proper  range  management 
practices,  range  condition  is  now  much  improved. 

Public  rangelands  are  in  demand  for  recreation  access.  As  elsewhere  in  North 
America,  our  large  and  growing  urban  population  is  discovering  the  beauty  and 
appeal  of  native  grasslands.  Retention  and  protection  of  native  prairie  has  become 
a  prominent  issue.  As  the  population  of  Alberta  grows,  the  demand  for  use  of 
these  open  spaces  will  increase.  The  increasingly  important  question  for  public 
land  administrators  and  leaseholders  is  how  to  integrate  these  uses. 

Both  stakeholder  groups  have  agreed  on  ways  to  balance  their  needs,  and 
legislation  implemented  in  2003  addresses  reasonable  recreational  access  on 
agricultural  leased  land. 

Alberta  Sustainable  Resource  Development,  in  one  of  its  About  Public  Lands 
publications  describes  the  rules  for  recreational  access  to  agricultural  public  lands 
leased  for  grazing  or  cultivation.  They  include^ 

The  recreational  user  must  contact  the  leaseholder  ahead  of  time.  The 


circumstances  under  which  a  leaseholder  can  deny  access  are  listed. 
Sustainable  Resource  Development  has  created  a  website  for  contact  person 
information  and  any  special  conditions  for  using  specific  public  lands  leased 
for  grazing  or  cultivation. 

The  recreational  user  must  provide  certain  information  to  the  leaseholder,  and 
must  accept  certain  responsibilities  while  on  agricultural  public  land. 
Disputes  will  be  resolved  through  contact  with  one  of  the  t\  Public  Lands 
offices  across  the  province. 

Communication  is  an  essential  part  of  helping  multiple  users  share  the 
benefits  of  Alberta's  public  land  resources.  Examples  of  Public  Lands's  work  in  this 
area  include  publications  such  as  The  Guide  to  Recreational  Use  of  Agricultural 
Public  Land,  and  Multiple  Use  Opportunities  on  Provincial  Grazing  Reserves. 


Sign  explaining  conditions  for 
accessing  agicultural  public  land 
Karen  Sundquist 
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Cattle  on  Campbell  Creek  Grazing 
Association  lease.  Associations 
often  partner  with  Public  Lands 
staff  on  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  The  cow  on  the  left  is 
equipped  with  a  global  positioning 
system  (CPS)  collar  to  help 
determine  how  cattle  use  deciduous 
cutblocks  and  adjacent  forested 
rangeland. 
Carcey  Hincz 


Associations,  Co-operatives;  Community 
Pastures;  Multiple  Use  Opportunities 


Certain  public  lands  have  traditionally  been 
reserved  and  made  available  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  needing  access  to  additional  pasture. 
These  "community  pastures"  have,  for  more  than  70 
years,  been  managed  either  under  lease  by  grazing 
associations  and  co-operatives  or  by  Public  Lands  as 
provincial  grazing  reserves. 

Grazing  Associations  and 
Co-operatives 

A  grazing  association  is  a  group  of  five  or  more 
livestock  producers  incorporated  as  an  association 
under  the  Societies  Act. 

A  grazing  co-operative  is  a  group  of  10  or  more 
producers  incorporated  under  the  Co-operative 
Associations  Act. 

Both  types  of  group  elect  an  executive  from  their 
membership,  and  their  bylaws  and  policies  determine 
who  can  be  members,  how  many  head  of  livestock 
each  can  place  on  the  pasture,  opening  and  removal 
dates,  breeding  programs  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  operation  of  the  pasture.  The  association 
or  co-operative  is  responsible  for  range  riding  and 
financing  the  fencing  and  other  improvements. 

As  with  individuals  holding  grazing  leases, 
associations  and  co-operatives  were  at  one  time 
eligible  for  the  department's  range  improvement 
assistance  program  to  develop  stock  water,  seeded 
pastures  and  other  improvements. 


Grazing  associations  and  co-operatives  manage 
lands  under  a  grazing  lease.  In  Alberta,  about  85  of 
these  groups  hold  grazing  leases  under  the  Public 
Lands  Act.  They  control  982,000  acres  of  public  land 
which  provide  over  232,000  animal  unit  months 
(AUMs)  of  grazing^  An  AUM  is  the  amount  of  forage 
required  by  an  animal  unit  (AU)  for  one  month.  An 
AU  is  equivalent  to  a  1,000-lb  cow  that  is  either 
not  nursing  or  has  a  calf  up  to  six  months  of  age. 
Assuming  an  average  grazing  season  of  4.5  months, 
these  pastures  accommodate  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  52,000  head  of  mature  cattle.  These 
statistics  do  not  include  the  community  pastures 
operating  on  lands  administered  by  the  Special  Areas 
Board  in  east  central  Alberta. 

Dennis  Milner,  rangeland  agrologist,  Medicine 
Hat,  describes  a  grazing  landscape  well-known  to  him: 

"The  Border  Grazing  Co-op  is  located  in  the 
south  east  corner  of  the  province.  The  very  south 
east  corner  of  Alberta  is  kind  of  an  interesting  spot, 
quite  isolated,  and  hard  to  get  to  because  you  have  to 
bounce  over  a  few  miles  of  very  rough  open  prairie 
to  get  there.  There  is  not  much  to  see  once  you  are 
there,  just  a  corner  in  the  fence,  but  I  like  to  lean  back 
on  the  corner  post  and  look  north  and  west  along 
the  fence  lines.  You  can  see  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills 
to  the  west  and,  knowing  they  are  about  a  third  of 
the  way  across  the  south  end  of  the  province,  you 
can  get  a  good  picture  of  how  wide  Alberta  is  at  its 
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narrowest  end.  Furthering  this  perspective,  you  can 
then  imagine  how  long  or  big  the  province  is.  Well,  it 
is  massive." 

Jake  Willms,  range  agrologist,  Lethbridge, 
recalled  an  inspection  of  the  Pole  Haven  Community 
Pasture  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Alberta. 

"During  one  joint  inspection  with  the  head 
forestry  officer  from  Blairmore  we  crashed  a  high 
school  girls'  grad  party  sunbathing  along  Tough 
Creek.  The  trail  along  the  east  boundary  of  Pole 
Haven  Community  Pasture  makes  a  steep  descent 
down  the  south  side  (right  bank)  of  Tough  Creek 
just  south  of  the  main  corrals.  As  the  forestry  4x4 
truck  came  bouncing  and  rattling  down  the  trail  we 
came  upon  this  group  of  high  school  girls  sunbathing 
on  the  north  side  of  Tough  Creek.  With  a  lot  of 
screeching  and  scurrying  around  they  scrambled 
up  from  blankets  and  lawn  chairs  to  pull  up  their 
tops.There  were  red  faces  and  embarrassed  smiles, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  truck.  After  that  there  was 
always  an  element  of  anticipation  wondering  what 
surprises  I  would  stumble  across  next." 

Community  Pastures 

Several  community  pastures  were  designated 
either  a  Crazing  Association,  Crazing  Co-operative 
or  Provincial  Grazing  Reserve  (PGR)  at  different 
times.  The  Blackfoot  Stock  Association  operated 
on  public  lands  in  the  Cooking  Lake  Moraine  east 


of  Edmonton  until  1942,  when  it  was  converted  to 
a  grazing  reserve.  It  operated  as  a  grazing  reserve 
until  1948,  when  14,000  acres  were  transferred  to 
the  adjoining  Elk  Island  National  Park.  The  balance 
of  the  reserve  area  was  turned  over  to  the  renamed 
Blackfoot  Grazing  Association  to  be  operated  as 
an  association-administered  community  pasture. 
The  association's  leased  lands  became  the  Cooking 
Lake  -  Blackfoot  Grazing,  Wildlife  and  Provincial 
Recreation  Area  in  1988. 

The  Cooking  Lake  -  Blackfoot  Grazing,  Wildlife 
and  Provincial  Recreation  Area  is  23  kilometres 
(14  miles)  east  of  Sherwood  Park.  This  97  square 
kilometre  (37  square  mile)  area  is  now  a  multi- 
use  area  that  integrates  cattle  grazing,  wildlife 
management  and  public  outdoor  recreation  including 
cross-country  skiing,  mountain  biking,  canoeing, 
hiking,  picnicking,  horseback  riding,  snowmobiling 
and  wildlife  watching. 

Vic  Fischer,  former  Northeast  and  later  Edmonton 
regional  grazing  reserve  manager  (1976-95)  was 
directly  involved  in  designing  Blackfoot's  wild  ungulate 
(deer,  elk  and  moose)  fences.  Vic  designed  a  modified 
gate  that  stopped  ungulates  from  escaping  from  the 
Blackfoot  area.  His  "flopper"  gates  on  the  exterior 
fences  allowed  ungulates  to  enter,  but  not  return  to 
the  surrounding  areas.  Vic  also  designed  a  "state 
of  the  art"  corral  and  pen  system  that  resulted  in  a 
quicker  and  easier  system  for  the  entry,  sorting  and 


Vic  Fischer  (left)  and  Ron  Ball  at 
the  opening  ceremony  of  Blackfoot 
Recreation  Area,  1988.  Vic  was 
instrumental  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  this  multi-use 
land  base. 
Carol  Titosky 


removal  of  cattle  at  the  Blackfoot  and  other  PGRs. 

Another  example  of  a  multi-designated 
community  pasture  was  Vauxhall.  The  Vauxhall 
grazing  reserve,  east  of  the  village  of  Vauxhall,  was 
established  on  over  165,000  acres  in  1943.  Between 
1943  and  1953,  the  acreage  was  reduced  to  125,000 
acres  as  lands  suitable  for  irrigation  were  withdrawn 
for  inclusion  in  the  Bow  River  Irrigation  District. 
In  1953,  the  reserve  lands  were  turned  over  to  the 
Vauxhall  Crazing  Association  as  an  association- 
administered  community  pasture. 

The  federal  government  has  some  involvement 
in  community  pastures  as  well.  The  Prairie  Farm 
Rehabilitation  Administration  (PFRA)  established 
a  community  pasture  program  in  1937.  Although 
PFRA's  mandate  was  to  promote  rehabilitation  of 
areas  affected  by  drought  and  soil  drifting  in  all  three 
prairie  provinces,  its  community  pasture  program 
was  concentrated  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 
The  only  PFRA  pasture  in  Alberta  was  established  in 
1961,  on  the  "British  Block"  (Canadian  Forces  Base, 
Suffield)  northwest  of  Medicine  Hat.  Except  for 
eight  years  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  it  has 
operated  from  1961  to  the  present  time. 

Provincial  Grazing  Reserves 

Provincial  Grazing  Reserves  (PGRs)  are  relatively 
large  community  pastures  developed  and  (until  the 
mid  1990s)  operated  by  Public  Lands.  In  the  case 


of  the  irrigated  reserves,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
the  program  of  developing  the  wooded  lands  in 
the  central  and  northern  Alberta  reserves,  Alberta 
Agriculture  was  also  involved. 

The  main  purpose  for  establishing  reserves  was 
to  provide  pasture  for  relatively  small-scale  livestock 
producers  on  areas  which  were  not  suitable  for  cereal 
and  other  annual  crop  production.  Section  12  of 
the  Head  Tax  Grazing  Permit  Regulations  (Order  in 
Council  482/63)  described  the  order  of  preference  for 
accepting  applications  to  graze  livestock  on  Provincial 
Grazing  Reserves.  Relatively  small  operators  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserves  without  access  to 
grazing  other  than  on  their  private  holdings  were 
given  priority  for  membership. 

The  province  designed  the  development  plans 
and  provided  the  fencing,  range  improvements, 
corrals,  barns,  staff  to  manage  the  livestock  and 
veterinary  services.  For  this  service,  the  patrons  were 
charged  a  fee  for  the  forage  and  improvements  and  a 
charge  to  recover  the  cost  of  operations. 

The  patrons  of  each  PGR  were  organized  into  an 
association  registered  under  Alberta's  Societies  Act. 
The  members  elected  an  executive  committee,  which 
represented  the  interests  of  the  patrons  and  assisted 
the  reserve's  resident  supervisor  and  the  regional 
PGR  manager  in  all  matters  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  reserve. 

Patrons  brought  their  cattle  to  the  corrals  of  the 


reserve  at  a  set  opening  date  in  the  spring,  usually  in 
May.  Cattle  were  inspected  to  ensure  they  conformed 
with  the  association's  rules  and  government 
regulations.  These  included  ear  tagging  for 
ownership,  health  inspection  by  a  veterinarian  and  the 
application  of  any  treatments  specific  to  a  particular 
reserve.  An  example  of  the  latter  was  the  mandatory 
treatment  for  warbles,  which  was  introduced  at 
the  Minburn  PGR  and  which  subsequently  was 
implemented  throughout  that  county,  as  well  as  at 
other  reserves.  At  the  sheep  PGRs,  inspection  for  foot 
rot  and  treatment  for  internal  and  external  parasites 
were  mandatory.  After  this  phase  was  completed,  the 
livestock  were  trailed  to  their  respective  pastures. 

Bulls  were  run  with  the  cows  from  June  until 
September.  During  the  grazing  season,  the  resident 
PGR  supervisor,  assisted  by  temporary  help  as 
required,  maintained  surveillance  over  all  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  treated  sick  animals  on-site  or  brought 
them  in  to  be  sent  home  to  their  owners.  Putting 
out  salt  and  checking  fences  were  routine  duties  of 
the  supervisor.  Most  of  the  field  work  was  done  with 
saddle  horses. 

Carefully  planned  roundups  at  the  end  of  the 
grazing  season  herded  cattle  or  sheep  back  to  the 
corrals  where  the  association  members  sorted  them 
into  individual  pens  from  which  they  were  taken 
home,  usually  by  cattle  liner  or  truck. 

Alberta's  32  PGRs  now  occupy  approximately 
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720,000  acres  of  public  land.  They  provide 
over  240,000  animal  unit  months  of  grazing.^ 
These  reserves  accommodate  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  62,000  head  of  mature  cattle. 

The  First  Grazing  Reserve 

The  first  provincial  grazing  reserve  completely 
operated  by  Public  Lands  was  the  Twin  River  PGR, 
south  of  Lethbridge  and  just  north  of  Alberta's 
border  with  Montana.  It  was  created  in  1934  to  help 
local  livestock  producers  during  one  of  the  longest 
droughts  in  recent  history. 

In  1936,  G.  A.  Forster,  supervisor  of  grazing, 
reported  on  this  area  of  public  land  that  was  later 
named  the  Twin  River  Grazing  Reserve:6 

"During  the  year  [1935]  an  experiment  in 
controlled  pasturing  has  been  in  operation  in 
township  l,  range  19,  west  of  the  4th  meridian. 
Uncontrolled  public  grazing  had  been  permitted 
on  this  township  for  at  least  two  years  previous  to 
this  experiment  being  started  and  as  a  result  it  was 
completely  grazed  off. 

"This  township  is  well  watered,  the  Milk  River 
running  diagonally  across  it  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  flowing  well  in 
the  southeast  half.  The  township  is  well  fenced  and 
was  created  as  a  government  grazing  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  pasturing  surplus  stock  of  the  resident 
farmers  in  the  adjoining  district.  It  was  gazetted  as  a 


pound.  Applications  were  received,  permits  issued  and 
a  fee  of  35  cents  per  month  per  animal  was  charged. 

"An  inspection  of  the  township  in  December 
revealed  more  grass  than  there  had  been  in  the 
previous  May.  For  this  reason,  numerous  requests 
were  received  from  nearby  ranchers,  whose  own 
pastures  had  become  badly  depleted,  for  permits  to 
graze  their  stock  in  that  area  during  the  winter. 

"Petitions  have  also  been  received  by  the  Twin  River  Grazing  Reserve 

Corral  1962 
Bob  Stevenson 
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Alberta's  Provincial  Grazing  Reserves 

LOCATION,  ACREAGE,  PATRON  AND  LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  2005 


RESERVE  (1  =  Irrigated) 

LOCATION 

TOTAL  ACRES 

Contract  AUM* 

2005  Patrons 

#Head** 

PINHORN 

8o  km  SE  of  Milk  River 

76,681 

 2358  

SAGE  CREEK 

76,388 

8000 

 43  

TWI N  RIVER 

25  km  E  of  Del  Bonita 

33'"1  ^3 

6  00 

 ,500  

 44  

1807 

BOW  ISLAND  (1) 

16  km  NE  of  Bow  Island 

1866 

6000 

6  00 



 1425  

LONESOME  LAKE  (1) 

rimNE^nchant  

 7000  

PURPLE  SPRINGS  (1) 

1  km  E  of  Pur  le  S  rin  s 

6,684 

 5^00  

 40  

128 

 12J  

SEVEN  PERSONS  (1) 

1  km  Nof  Seven  Person!  

1  

BLACK  BEAR 

23  km  Eofjarvie 

 1^044  



1712 

MINBURN 

i6kmSofMinburn 

13.527 

 6^0  

55 

1608 

RANNACH 

H  km  E  If  Two  Hills  

 9^1  

SMOKY  LAKE 

11  km  NWofBellis 

13,663 

5,000 

29 

1440 

ST.  PAUL 

19  km  SWofSt.  Paul 

26,784 

9.742 

58 

2378 

THORHILD 

18  km  NE  of  Newbrook 

i6,954 

6,994 

47 

1834 

WOLF  LAKE 

42  km  N  of  Bonnyville 

29.447 

6,649 

39 

2151 

BUCK  MOUNTAIN 

25  km  WofWinfield 

17.114 

11,000 

74 

2324 

CONNOR  CREEK 

42  km  NW  of  Barrhead 

32,380 

11,500 

63 

3376 

JACK  PINE 

4  km  S  of  Gainford 

12,404 

6,200 

35 

1779 

MEDICINE  LAKE 

26  km  SWofWinfield 

16,471 

10,000 

54 

2368 

PEMBINA 

10  km  SE  of  Cynthia 

19,502 

9,000 

40 

2225 

ROCKY  MTN.  HOUSE 

37  km  W  of  Rimbey 

15,842 

4,800 

23 

789 

SANG  LAKE 

34  km  SE  of  Edson 

".974 

5,200 

23 

1195 

BEAR  CANYON 

East  of  BC  border,  16  km  N  of  the  Peace 

20,287 

7,200 

26 

2888 

BLUEBERRY  MTN. 

48  km  NW  of  Spirit  River 

9,623 

4,800 

21 

1541 

F  F  VERMILION 

60  km  NE  of  High  Level 

19,226 

4,000 

20 

1125 

HIGH  PRAIRIE 

35  km  NE  of  High  Prairie 

28,204 

6,300 

3i 

i960 

KLESKUN  LAKE 

32  km  NE  of  Grande  Prairie 

13,747 

9,024 

45 

2309 

MANNING 

11  km  NW  of  Manning 

9,920 

4,000 

16 

924 

THREE  CREEKS 

56  km  NE  of  Peace  River 

39.529 

9,400 

31 

2429 

VALLEYVIEW 

19  km  SWofValleyview 

15.496 

9,000 

31 

1739 

WANHAM 

40  km  E  of  Rycroft 

18,736 

13,063 

73 

3172 

WHITEMUD 

23  km  W  of  Dixonville 

23.763 

8,668 

35 

2332 

PROVINCIAL  TOTALS 

719,320 

240,809 

1,298 

61,648 

'■•'AUM  =  Animal  Unit  Month 

**  Head  =  cows,  bulk,  heifers,  steers, 

but  does  not  include  calves 
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Department  for  establishment  of  an  additional 
township  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  government 
grazing  reserve,  the  petitioners  favouring  this  policy 
to  that  of  forming  a  community  grazing  association 
and  leasing  the  land." 

Today,  the  Twin  River  PGR  includes  33,163  acres 
and  can  support  about  "1,800  mature  cattle  over  a 
five-month  grazing  season. 

Between  1957  and  1982,  another  31  grazing 
reserves  were  established.  The  development  of 
each  occurred  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  the 
creation  of  all  of  the  reserves  was  in  response  to  local 
demand  and  funded  by  the  Alberta  government.  In 
the  case  of  irrigated  reserves  in  southern  Alberta 
and  many  of  the  central  and  northern  reserves, 
federal  government  assistance  was  provided  under 
the  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act 
(ARDA). 

Southern  Alberta 

The  flood-irrigated  lands  of  what  became  the 
Purple  Springs,  Seven  Persons,  Bow  Island  and 
Lonesome  Lake  PGRs  were  first  developed  by 
Alberta  Agriculture  in  an  attempt  to  provide  irrigated 
cropland  to  farmers  in  the  area.  Those  lands  that 
became  part  of  these  reserves  were  not  capable  of 
producing  annual  crops.  These  lands  were  transferred 
to  Public  Lands  in  the  mid  to  late  1950s  and  over 
time  developed  into  the  provincial  grazing  reserves. 


Using  the  head  and  heel  method,  a 
calf  is  roped  prior  to  treatment  for 
pneumonia 
Government  of  Alberta 
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Additional  lands  surrounding  the  irrigated  lands 
were  added  to  the  reserves  through  purchase,  land 
exchanges  with  private  owners  or  transfers  from 
grazing  leases.  Most  of  these  added  lands  constituted 
the  dry  land  portion  of  each  of  these  reserves. 

The  Hays  grazing  reserve  lands  were  originally 
PFRA  lands.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Alberta 
government  in  1943,  as  they  were  not  suited  for 
the  type  of  irrigation  used  at  that  time.  In  1973, 
the  grazing  was  allocated  to  an  association  of 
sheep  producers  under  annual  grazing  permits.  In 
1979,  the  site  was  designated  as  a  reserve  to  help 
accommodate  the  high  demand  for  pasture  by 
the  sheep  producers  of  the  area.  The  Hays  PGR  is 
irrigated  with  pivot-and-wheel  systems  rather  than 
flood  irrigation.  The  irrigation  system  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  pasture  from  1,500  head  in  1975  to 
15,000  head  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  Hays  reserve  provided  a  significant  boost 
to  the  sheep  industry  at  that  time.  However,  in 
subsequent  years,  because  of  grazing  opportunities 
offered  to  sheep  producers  in  forest  area  cut  blocks, 
the  number  of  sheep  patrons  decreased  significantly 
and  the  reserve  is  now  predominantly  a  cattle 
operation. 

The  Pinhorn  PGR  along  the  Montana  border 
south  of  Medicine  Hat  was  established  in  1961 
after  local  cattle  producers  asked  for  a  community 
pasture.  Most  of  the  Pinhorn  lands  were  formerly 


held  under  grazing  lease  by  the  Bar  N  Bar  Ranching 
Company.  When  the  lease  was  due  to  expire,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  leased  area  was  to  be 
withdrawn  to  meet  the  statutory  maximum  of  7,200 
AUMs  of  grazing.  With  the  prospect  of  this  reduction, 
the  Bar  N  Bar  chose  to  sell  its  deeded  lands  and 
improvements  to  the  Alberta  government.  The 
deeded  lands  and  the  former  Bar  N  Bar  grazing  lease 
became  the  Pinhorn  PGR. 

The  Pinhorn  area,  south  of  the  Milk  River  and 
part  of  what  is  now  the  Pinhorn  PGR,  was  named 
for  G.  C.  Pinhorn,  a  North  West  Mounted  Police 
veterinarian.  Pinhorn  became  the  first  veterinary 
inspector  appointed  to  represent  the  Canada 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  region  during  the 
early  1900s.  One  of  Pinhorn's  responsibilities  was  to 
check  all  livestock  entering  Alberta  from  Montana  at 
this  point,  two  to  three  miles  north  of  the  border.g 

In  the  fall  the  Pinhorn  is  open  for  hunting  for 
deer,  prong-horned  antelope  and  upland  birds. 
Canoeing  on  the  Milk  River  is  popular. 

Mac  Forbes,  an  assistant  grazing  appraiser  in 
i960,  recalls  a  hot  day  on  the  Pinhorn. 

"The  summer  of  1960  was  one  of  southern 
Alberta's  hottest  summers.  The  temperature  at 
Medicine  Hat  exceeded  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  (38 
degrees  Celsius)  on  three  consecutive  days. 

"it  was  during  that  hot  spell  that  Scotty 
Campbell,  chief  grazing  appraiser,  and  I  were 
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inspecting  the  Bar  N  Bar  lands  to  obtain  information 
for  the  initial  planning  of  what  was  to  become 
the  Pinhorn  Provincial  Grazing  Reserve.  The  Milk 
River  traversed  the  northern  third  of  the  Bar  N 
Bar.  Locating  suitable  points  for  cattle  to  ford  the 
Milk  River  was  one  of  our  objectives.  Scotty  and  I 
were  certain  that  the  temperatures  reflected  off  the 
south-facing  banks  of  the  Milk  River  exceeded  no 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (44  degrees  Celsius)  during  the 
afternoon  of  our  ford  inspections.  We  decided  that  to 
do  a  thorough  assessment  of  these  potential  fording 
points  would  require  full  and  lengthy  immersion  of 
ourselves  in  the  lukewarm  waters  of  the  Milk  River." 

The  Pinhorn  and  the  nearby  Sage  Creek  PGR  are 
the  two  largest  PGRs  in  Alberta  in  terms  of  acreage, 
at  approximately  76,000  acres  each.  However,  the 
table  on  page  75  shows  that  several  central  and 
northern  Alberta  PGRs,  although  smaller  in  acreage, 
produce  more  AUMs  of  grazing  than  the  arid  natural 
grasslands  of  the  Pinhorn  and  the  Sage  Creek  PGRs. 

Dennis  Milner  describes  his  fossil  finds  on  the 
Sage  Creek  grazing  reserve: 

"Travelling  through  the  badlands  and  along  the 
rivers,  I  have  found  three  good  buffalo  skulls  and 
other  objects.  I  was  lucky  to  find  several  fossils  such 
as  dinosaur  teeth,  bones,  shells,  etc.  My  best  find 
happened  when  I  was  checking  out  range  conditions 
on  the  Sage  Creek  grazing  reserve.  Driving  down 
through  a  badland  coulee,  I  noticed  a  large  piece  of 


fossilized  bone  with  spikes  lying  flat  on  the  surface  of 
exposed  clay  bedrock.  I  took  a  picture  of  it  in  its  place 
and  sent  the  photograph  to  the  Royal  Tyrell  Museum. 
A  few  days  later  I  received  a  call  from  a  paleontologist 
telling  me  they  identified  the  fossil,  from  the  picture, 
as  a  Styracosaurus  and  asking  if  I  could  show  it  to 
them.  All  they  presently  had  was  a  small  three-pound 
bone  of  one.  I  met  with  him  and  we  uncovered  a  good 
share  of  what  eventually  amounted  to  three  quarters 
of  the  skull  along  with  another  skull  of  a  duck-billed 
dinosaur  touching  it  and  another  large  bone.  It  proved 
that  the  two  species  existed  at  the  same  time. 

"A  few  years  later,  they  were  re-examining  the 
site  and  found  a  complete  foot  eroding  out  of  the 
adjoining  bank.  They  dug  further  and  found  the  rest 
of  the  animal  (about  60  per  cent  all  together).  It  was 
cool  seeing  the  tail  in  place  all  in  one  piece.  One  of 
the  tail  bones  had  broken  and  healed  when  it  was 
alive.  They  said  the  dinosaur  was  a  teenager  when  it 
died  and  was  captured  in  a  backwater  or  eddy  of  an 
ancient  stream  along  with  all  the  other  bones  in  that 
general  vicinity. 

'As  a  reward,  my  family  and  I  were  treated  to  a 
VIP  tour  of  the  Royal  Tyrell  Museum  in  Drumheller." 

Central  and  Northern  Alberta 

In  the  late  1950s,  attention  was  paid  to  PGR 
development  in  the  central  and  northern  Alberta 
regions.  The  interdepartmental  Land  Utilization 


Aerial  view  of  round  corral  system 
on  a  grazing  reserve.  Crazing 
reserve  staff  perfected  the  system 
over  the  years,  and  it  has  become 
widely  used  on  community  pastures. 

Sheep  at  the  Hays  Grazing  Reserve 
are  paint  branded  with  their  owner's 
number  on  "Entry  Day"  in  1995 
Jerry  Wauters 
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Committee  arranged  the  buy-out  of  smaller  farmers 
who  wanted  to  discontinue  farming  or  relocate  to 
better  land.  The  blocks  of  poor  quality  land  (for 
annual  crops)  usually  included  lands  with  good 
potential  for  growing  forage  crops.  Such  lands  were 
assembled  to  establish  grazing  reserves  for  local 
farmers,  at  the  municipality's  request. 

The  Rannach  grazing  reserve  was  formed  on 
over  12,000  acres  of  poor  quality  (gray  wooded  soil) 
bushland  east  of  Two  Hills.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Minburn  grazing  reserve  was  established.  It  consisted 
of  1 6,000  acres  of  "knob  and  kettle"  topography 
south  of  Minburn.  These  reserves,  both  detailed 
in  table  5b  earlier  in  this  chapter,  were  opened  for 
grazing  in  i960  with  resident  PGR  supervisors. 

Bud  Klumph,  former  supervisor  of  Northern  and 
Central  Grazing  Reserves,  recalls  showing  Minburn 
to  Gordon  Sterling,  chair  of  the  Land  Utilization 
Committee.  They  rode  on  horseback  for  much  of 
the  day  and  Bud  led  Gordon  through  the  nearly- 
impenetrable  willow  brush  that  covered  large  portions 
of  the  reserve. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  Gordon  exclaimed,  in  pure 
frustration:  "that  brush  has  got  to  go,"  and  Bud  was 
thus  successful  in  getting  another  reserve  cleared  and 
developed  into  a  productive  operation. 

Between  i960  and  1976,  requests  from  local 
livestock  producers  for  pasture  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  number  of  grazing  reserves  on 


public  lands  and,  in  some  cases,  purchased  private 
lands.  These  reserves  included  Black  Bear,  Buck 
Mountain,  Connor  Creek,  jack  Pine,  Kleskun  Lake, 
Medicine  Lake,  St.  Paul,  Smoky  Lake,  Thorhild, 
Valleyview,  Wanham  and  Whitemud. 

Ross  Edwards,  supervisor  of  Northern  and 
Central  Grazing  Reserves  from  1973  to  1974, 
described  a  good  deal  that  Vic  Fischer  discovered: 

"In  March  1974,  close  to  our  year  end,  Vic  came 
to  me  with  a  proposal  to  get  a  pasture  manager's 
house  for  the  St.  Paul  Grazing  Reserve.  We  had 
money  for  a  house  in  our  budget,  which  would  lapse 
in  30  days,  and  he  discovered  a  900-square-foot 
shell,  complete  with  roof,  windows  and  doors  that 
had  been  built  by  the  carpentry  class  at  the  Southern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  in  Calgary,  and  was 
being  disposed  of  through  government  surplus 
sales.  As  was  the  practice  at  the  time,  government 
departments  could  buy  items  for  10  per  cent  of  the 
listed  price.  List  price  was  $3,000,  so  our  price  was 
$300.  Vic  arranged  to  have  it  moved  to  the  grazing 
reserve  and  in  due  course  it  was  put  on  concrete 
footings.  It  provided  a  manager's  house  for  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  building  in  the  conventional  way." 

Bud  Klumph,  former  manager  of  PGRs  for 
Alberta  and  Karen  Sundquist,  provided  the  following 
history  of  the  Kleskun  Lake  Grazing  Reserve  northeast 
of  Grande  Prairie: 

"Early  settlers  found  the  shores  of  Kleskun  Lake 


Southern  Alberta  Grazing  Reserve 
Managers,  1960-2002.  (Left  to 
right):  Dennis  Milner,  Bob  Schuler, 
Eldon  Edwards,  Bud  Klumph,  Bill 
Robertson  and  Jerry  Wauters 


Carol  Titosky 


Buck  Mountain  signage,  1965. 
Gordon  Florence  managed  the 
reserve  until  1981 
Bud  Klumph 
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to  be  a  good  source  of  wild  hay.  The  area  was  first 
used  for  grazing  in  1912  by  cattle  that  were  trailed 
north  along  the  Edson  -  Grande  Prairie  Trail.  In  1918, 
the  Kleskun  Lake  Cattle  Company  was  formed  and 
over  the  next  few  years  it  opened  the  Kleskun  Creek 


channel  with  lateral  ditches  to  improve  drainage.  This 

Allan  King,  Kleskum  Crazing  .  ,   .  . 

Reserve,  198os.  Allan  and  his  two  made  most  of  the  lakebed,  coven  ng  about  15,000 


Company  controlled  nearly  45,000  acres,  but  by  1927 
it  was  having  financial  problems  and  was  forced  to 
sell  out.  During  the  depression  of  the  1930s,  much  of 
its  land  reverted  to  what  is  now  the  County  of  Grande 
Prairie.  In  the  late  1960s,  Public  Lands  took  it  over  to 
form  the  Kleskun  Lake  PGR,  thus  calling  a  halt  to  local 
disputes  and  the  occurrence  of  wildfires  that  plagued 
the  area. 

"The  development  of  the  sheep  pasture  was 
spurred  by  Ben  Smashnuk,  a  local  producer  who  not 
only  built  the  necessary  fencing  but  also  organized  a 
program  for  the  producers  whereby  lambs  were  taken 
directly  off  the  pasture,  processed  in  a  Grande  Prairie 
plant  and  the  carcasses  flown  by  a  commercial  airline 
to  Vancouver  to  be  sold  at  top  prices.  During  the  time 
the  sheep  were  on  the  PGR  under  the  management 
of  a  herder,  cattle  were  grazed  under  permit.  With 
the  decline  in  the  demand  for  sheep  pasture,  cattle 
grazing  became  the  main  use  of  this  PGR. 

"Of  the  original  area  used  by  the  Kleskun  Lake 
Cattle  Company,  the  PGR  now  covers  13,700  acres, 
over  10,000  acres  of  which  are  developed  into  tame 
pasture." 

Al  Taylor,  former  regional  grazing  reserve 
manager  in  Grande  Prairie,  told  about  travelling  with 
Bud  Klumph  from  1960-1974. 

"Over  the  years  I  would  occasionally  travel 
with  Bud.  This  was  very  frustrating  for  my  wife  as  I 
could  not  give  a  time  when  I  would  be  home.  When 


I  started  with  grazing  reserves  my  travels  with  Bud 
became  more  frequent.  My  wife  and  I  both  realized 
it  was  totally  stupid  to  suggest  a  time  when  I  might 
be  home  and  naive  to  speculate  on  what  day.  Bud 
had  his  blasting  certificate  and  he  especially  enjoyed 
coming  to  Grande  Prairie  to  make  ditches  or  blow 
beaver  dams. 

"Once  I  understood  the  rules,  I  found  my  travels 
with  Bud  to  be  fun  and  relaxing.  It's  too  bad  there 
weren't  a  few  more  people  in  the  department  who 
couldn't  tell  time." 

The  Wanham  grazing  reserve  is  located  east  of 
Rycroft.  Most  of  these  lands  were  homesteaded  from 
1948  to  the  early  1950s  by  veterans  of  the  Second 
World  War,  but  the  soils  and  other  factors  were  such 
that  the  lands  were  better  suited  for  seeded  pasture. 
By  i960,  the  lands  of  the  few  remaining  farmers 
were  purchased  by  the  Alberta  government  and  the 
Wanham  grazing  reserve  was  established. 

Heritage  Trust  Fund  Grazing 
Reserves 

The  mid  1970s  was  a  time  of  increasing 
demand  for  pasture,  and  the  Alberta  government 
directed  the  department  to  designate  public  lands 
suitable  for  additional  grazing  reserves  in  central 
and  northern  Alberta. 

From  1977  to  the  mid  1980s,  grazing  reserve 
development  was  funded  by  the  Alberta  Heritage 


Savings  and  Trust  Fund.  Approximately  $20  million 
was  spent  to  establish  the  Bear  Canyon,  Blueberry 
Mountain,  Fort  Vermilion,  High  Prairie,  Manning, 
Pembina,  Rocky  Mountain  House,  Sang  Lake,  Three 
Creeks  and  Wolf  Lake  grazing  reserves.  An  additional 
$io  million  of  Heritage  funds  were  made  available 
to  complete  the  development  of  the  older  Wolf  Lake, 
Medicine  Lake  and  Valleyview  reserves. 

Planning  the  development  of  Heritage  Trust 
Fund  reserves  was  a  complex  and  sometimes 
frustrating  process. 

The  regional  grazing  reserve  manager,  with  the 
assistance  of  aerial  photographs  and  any  information 
that  the  local  land  resource  agrologist  was  able 
to  provide,  would  carry  out  an  inventory  of  the 
reserve  area  and  identify  areas  suitable  for  pasture 
development.  Tentative  development  plans  were 
prepared  and  submitted  for  a  review  by  an  interagency 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  several 
Alberta  government  agencies  concerned  with  public 
land  management.  The  main  agencies  involved  were 
Public  Lands,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Alberta  Forest  Service, 
Alberta  Agriculture  and  Alberta  Environment. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  representative  typically 
suggested  modification  of  the  tentative  (tree)  clearing 
patterns  to  minimize  any  adverse  effects  on  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  wild  ungulate  (deer,  moose 
and  elk)  habitat.  The  Forest  Service  representative 
was  involved  in  delineating  areas  of  coniferous 


The  Wolf  Lake  Crazing  Reserve 
was  developed  under  the  Alberta 
Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund 
program  in  the  1980s 
Government  of  Alberta 
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timber  that  should  be  left  intact  or,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  program,  what  areas  of  aspen  poplar 
should  be  salvaged  for  such  uses  as  oriented 
strandboard  production.  Where  appropriate,  Alberta 
Environment's  representative  suggested  adjustments 
to  clearing  plans  to  protect  watershed  areas. 

The  regional  grazing  reserve  manager 
incorporated  the  input  received  from  this  interagency 
committee  into  the  development  plan.  Tenders 
were  advertised  in  the  major  daily  and  local 
weekly  newspapers  for  private  sector  tree-clearing 
contractors.  Contractors  and  anyone  else  interested 
were  invited  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  bids. 

Al  Taylor,  former  regional  grazing  reserve 
manager,  Grande  Prairie,  told  about  his  dealings  with 
contractors: 

"Dealing  with  contractors  was  always  interesting 
and  we  never  knew  what  to  expect  next.  On  one 
occasion  we  had  a  contractor  accuse  us  of  cheating 
him  on  the  acres  cleared.  It  was  department  policy 
to  pay  an  estimate  of  acres  cleared  and  then  use 
aerial  photos  to  calculate  the  exact  acreage.  When 
the  photos  were  available,  the  acreage  was  less  than 
he  thought  it  might  be  and  he  was  convinced  we  had 
flown  too  high  on  purpose  so  the  field  he  had  cleared 
would  look  smaller  than  it  was." 

In  1990,  Georgia  Barber  and  Al  Taylor,  Public 
Lands  agrologists  with  the  Provincial  Grazing 
Reserves  program,  produced  a  comprehensive 


publication  titled  Land  Development:  A  Guide  to 
Clearing,  Piling,  Breaking  and  Working  Down  Land 
in  Northwestern  Alberta.  The  preface  says  the 
report's  purpose  is  to  "describe  land  development 
methods  used  in  northwestern  Alberta  and  make 
recommendations  that  may  help  others  avoid  the 
same  pitfalls  as  we  experienced." 

The  two  gained  their  information  from  13  years 
in  the  Grazing  Reserve  Development  Program,  as 
well  as  from  personal  experience  in  farming  and 
land  clearing  and  from  farmers  and  contractors  who 
shared  their  experience  over  the  years.  The  report 
describes  machinery  used  and  the  results  expected, 
but  avoids  specific  recommendations  since  operator 
competence  and  correct  timing  of  work  may  have  as 
much  influence  on  the  finished  product  as  the  type  of 
machinery  used. 

Wayne  Arthur,  former  regional  grazing  reserve 
manager,  Peace  River,  describes  some  of  his 
experiences  with  tree-clearing  contractors  in  one  of 

his  songs: 

&  9 


Peace  River  Contractor  Blues 

Up  the  Mighty  Peace  Country,  where  the  river  runs 

deep  and  wide. 
There's  a  million  acres  of  trees  and  bush  where  a  big 

bull  moose  can  hide. 
There's  wheat  and  oil,  chickens  and  pigs  and  even 

some  cowboys  too. 
And  a  government  man  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 

crying  the  Peace  River  Contractor  Blues. 

Chorus: 

Ah,  Mr.  Contractor  seems  I've  heard  this  song  before 
The  "cat"  she  broke  down,  the  wife's  living  in  town 
And  you  can't  make  a  buck  anymore! 
The  road-ban  is  on,  and  your  driver  has  gone 
Seems  his  mother-in-law  has  the  flu 
You  need  an  extension  -  and  I'll  need  a  pension  before 
this  contract  is  through! 

You'd  said  you'd  be  finished  by  Friday,  but  that  was  two 
weeks  ago. 

You  say  you  never  counted  on  all  that  rain,  and  the 

wind  and  the  sleet  and  the  snow. 
You  say  you  thought  the  trees  were  all  little  ones  and 

you  found  some  three  feet  through! 
But  parts  have  been  ordered  from  south  of  the  border, 

should  be  here  in  a  month  or  two. 


All  I  wanted  was  a  dugout  just  about  a  thousand  cubic 
yards. 

The  "cat"  had  a  ripper  and  a  lot  of  gears  but  the 

gumbo  was  froze  real  hard. 
It  was  40  below  and  the  diesel  smoke  must  have 

scrambled  up  his  mind. 
He  worked  for  4  days  -  and  expected  me  to  pay  for  a 

humungous  open  pit  mine! 

The  plan  looked  good  and  the  f  elds  were  right  about 

forty  acres  in  size. 
The  buffers  were  placed  with  professional  grace  by 

those  who  biologize. 
The  Lands  Agrologist  never  made  it  the  day  the 

contractor  cut  the  trees. 
But  when  he  got  there  -  the  buffer  was  bare,  "I  didn't 

see  the  flaggin"  on  the  trees"!  SL  Paul  Crazin§ Reserve  staff  and 

00  patrons  inspect  dugout,  1993. 

Gerry  Ehlert 


You  may  catch  the  "creeping  Pedangra"  you  maybe  get 

the  measles  too. 
You  may  get  the  hots  and  the  old  turkey  trot  and  the 

bureaucratic  fiu. 
You  maybe  have  to  eat  a  little  crow,  and  a  piece  of 

humble  pie  or  two. 
But  the  real  pain  begins  from  the  brain  to  your  shins 

when  you've  got  the  Peace  River  Contractor 

Blues. 

Wayne  "Cinch"  Arthur,  February,  1985 
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DougWutzke  (left)  and  Robert 
Dumas  and  their  working  dogs  at 
Wanham,  1980s 
Georgia  Barber 
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Bjorn  Berg,  range  management  specialist  in 
Peace  River,  described  the  following  incident: 

"I  was  travelling  with  another  staff  member  to 
the  Three  Creeks  Crazing  Reserve  just  after  a  two- 
week  rain  to  inspect  recent  development.  We  came 
to  a  huge  pond  that  covered  the  trail  and  saw  a  truck 
that  appeared  to  be  abandoned  and  stuck  in  the 
middle.  We  decided  to  drive  past  the  stalled  truck 
and  proceeded  through  the  deeper-than-expected 
water.  This  created  a  huge  bow  wave  which,  when  we 
passed  the  truck,  poured  into  its  open  window  just 
as  an  arm  appeared.  Needless  to  say  the  owner  of 
the  arm  was  not  pleased.  He  was  a  heavy  equipment 
operator  working  for  a  contractor  on  the  reserve.  He 
was  also  known  as  a  serious  biker  -  definitely  not  the 
type  you  would  want  to  mess  with.  He  grudgingly 
accepted  our  apologies,  thanks  in  part  to  the  fact  he 
was  surrounded  by  deep  dirty  water." 

Wayne  Arthur  described  the  wolves  on  the 
High  Prairie  grazing  reserve. ]o 

"The  wolves  had  been  bad  on  the  calves.  Two 
dead  ones  this  week!  They  had  contacted  Fish  & 
Wildlife  -  but  it  was  mid  August,  and  wolf  control 
is  usually  done  after  take-out.  Those  cowboys  were 
frustrated  and  determined  to  stop  the  losses.  Matter  of 
pride  and  professionalism!  We'll  get  them  somehow! 

"They  began  to  carry  rifles  in  their  scabbards 
when  they  were  out  doctoring  -  but  what  a  pain.  A 
bump  under  your  leg  -  and  they  bounced  when  you 


galloped.  They  never  saw  a  wolf  anyway  when  packing 
the  iron  -  but  just  leave  the  guns  in  the  truck  and  sure 
enough  you'd  see  a  couple  looking  for  a  free  meal  of 
High  Prairie  PGR  beef! 

"I  rode  with  them  one  day  to  check  a  herd  of  about 
900  heifers  over  on  the  east  side  next  to  the  forest 
and  bush.  We  were  a  good  quarter  mile  away  when 
those  heifers  saw  us  and  began  to  run!  Man,  were  they 
spooked.  Wolves  do  that  to  you.  You  get  edgy! 

"It  was  a  pain  to  get  close  to  these  beasts  and 
check  them  for  foot  rot  or  whatever  -  but  by  moving 
real  slow  and  leaving  the  dogs  at  the  truck,  we 
slowly  got  the  job  done.  Those  cowboys  were  more 
determined  than  ever  to  get  those  wolves  -  but 
were  happy  there  were  no  kills  in  this  pasture.  Those 
heifers  were  hyper! 

"Ian  and  George  were  both  good  ropers  and 
superb  stockmen.  They  took  it  as  a  personal  insult 
if  Mr.  Wolf  killed  one  of 'their'  animals,  and  when 
they  saw  the  culprit  they  spurred  hard  in  surprised 
pursuit.  They  would  come  up  over  a  slight  rise  and 
catch  him  red-handed  feasting  on  a  fresh-killed  calf 
in  the  British  pasture. 

"Was  it  a  race?!  Old  Lobo  took  one  look  at  those 
foam-mouth  horses  and  ranting  wranglers,  and  lit  out 
pell  mell  under  the  four-wire  fence  and  disappeared 
into  the  heavy  cover! 

"They  almost  ran  into  it.  That  damned  fence,  and 
so  close!  They  baled  off  and  were  running  flat  out  when 


George  finally  got  the  whole  picture.  Chasing  a  wolf 
on  foot  -  and  with  no  gun?  Man,  were  they  psyched! 
They  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  into  the  bush  with  all 
that  adrenalin  -  with  sweaty  horses  heaving  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barbed  wire,  before  the  sober  thought 
of  wrestling  a  lone  wolf  by  hand  -  if  they  caught  him 
-  was  not  a  good  plan!  I  do  not  know  what  they'd 
planned  had  they  caught  him  -  but  that  decision  could 
wait  for  another  day  on  High  Prairie  PGR!" 

Wayne  wrote  the  following  article  on  provincial 
grazing  reserves  in  Alberta's  Peace  River  region. 

"There  is  a  perception  in  the  mind  of  most 
observers  that  the  cattle  industry  is  found  in  southern 
Alberta  with  its  rugged  foothills  and  open  plains. 
Historically  that  is  where  the  big  ranches  had  their 
beginnings  -  but  the  fact  is,  well  over  50  per  cent  of 
Alberta's  beef  is  raised  north  of  Red  Deer.  Most  of 
these  cattle  are  found  on  farms  in  herds  of  50  or  so 
and  they  are  just  one  factor  in  the  total  farm  operation. 

"For  the  last  three  years  of  my  tenure  with 
the  provincial  grazing  reserves  here  in  the  Peace,  I 
endeavoured  to  manage  all  10  grazing  reserves  in 
the  region.  Each  spring  about  35,000  animals  from 
about  400  patrons  were  entered  onto  the  lush  tame 
pastures,  where  they  would  stay  until  late  October. 
One  of  the  patron's  wives  described  it  as  'a  summer 
camp  for  cows.' 

"Perhaps  10  per  cent  were  ranchers-  the  rest 
were  farmers  with  relatively  small  allotments,  and 


a  different  perspective  on  the  industry  than  their 
rancher  friends. 

"For  the  most  part  the  rancher  had  better  quality 
animals.  After  all,  it  was  the  sole  source  of  their 
livelihood  and  the  greatest  percent  of  their  income 
when  they  sold  their  calves.  Also,  they  tended  to  have 
larger  allotments  -  just  because  of  their  size  and  their 
need  for  more  grass  when  the  Provincial  Grazing 
Reserve  program  first  opened  the  gates. 

"In  1986,  when  I  first  began  my  stint  with  the 
program,  virtually  every  one  of  the  relatively  new 
Provincial  Grazing  Reserves  was  looking  for  cattle. 
There  simply  were  not  enough  local  cattle  to  fill  the 
pastures.  We  needed  the  revenue  from  the  AUMs  and 
ungrazed  grass  is  a  fire  hazard!  I  was  on  the  phone  a 
great  deal  -  and  soon  cattle  were  coming  from  Czar, 
Tofield,  Camrose,  Kingman,  Killam,  Lomond,  Red  Deer 
and  other  points  many  miles  south  of  Peace  River. 

"I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  a  small 
delegation  from  around  Lethbridge  travelled  up  to 
Whitemud  Provincial  Grazing  Reserve  in  May  for  the 
take-in  and  I  toured  them  around  the  place  in  the 
back  of  a  pick-up.  They  could  not  believe  their  eyes! 
They  had  not  seen  so  much  green  in  all  their  lives 
-  and  they  were  impressed.  One  young  man  almost 
had  tears  in  his  eyes  and  wished  his  father  could  see 
this  beautiful  pasture.  He  was  coming  up  next  year  for 
sure  -  and  this  grass  just  might  save  the  home  ranch 
down  south. 


Stock  horse  clinic  for  pasture 
managers,  Peace  River,  1989.  (Left 
to  right):  Myron  Esau,  Leonard 
Koop,  Larry  King,  Barry  Schmidt, 
Robert  Dumas,  Kathy  Dumas, 
Bev  Milne,  Harold  Milne,  Larry 
Southwell,  Mike  Dymond,  Wayne 
Arthur,  Lome  Friesen,  George 
Blockhurst,  Dean  Smith  and  Ian 
Zorb 

Wayne  Arthur 
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Current  staff  involved  in  with  PGRs.  (Left  to  right):  |ake  Willms,  Julie  Demchuk,  Camille  Ducharme,  Bruce  Cairns, 
Heather  Fossum,  Brian  Kremeniuk,  Gerry  Dube,  Kurt  Kushner,  Jim  Lindquist,  Isabel  Blakney,  Donna  Whitfield,  Joh 
Laarhuis,  Debbie  Regnier,  Stew  McKay,  Sue  DeBruin,  and  Karen  Sundquist,  circa  2005 
Brian  Kremeniuk 
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"A  number  of  larger  operators  had  allotments  in  excess  of  too  AUMs  and  a 
few  in  the  mid  1980s  had  as  high  as  200  AUMs.  This  created  some  problems  as 
the  demand  for  grass  increased  and  the  cattle  industry  here  in  the  Peace  Country 
began  to  grow.  Some  of  the  allotment  meetings  go  pretty  'western'  and  as  a 
manager  you  had  to  have  a  plan! 

"There  were  many  benefits,  however.  First  off,  everyone  saw  what  a  quality 
bull  looked  like  -  and  also  quality  females  and  calves.  As  a  result,  patrons  got  a 
little  fussier  about  bulls  coming  to  the  pasture.  Many  stories  can  be  told  in  this 
area!  I  would  often  haul  the  committee  around  in  March  in  the  company  crew  cab 
-  and  my  opinion  was  solicited  many  times.  I  did  a  lot  of  talking  to  keep  myself  out 
of  local  politics  -  and  it  was  a  challenge. 

"The  department  encouraged  the  installation  of  weigh  scales  and  many 
patrons  were  against  them.  They  were  suspicious  of  the  government's  motives.  Al 
Taylor  and  I  tried  to  explain  that  they  should  get  a  better  handle  on  the  animals' 
weight  gain  as  pasture  is  the  cheapest  type  of  feed  available. 

"It  worked,  and  for  many  years  calf  sales  were  held  at  selected  Provincial 
Crazing  Reserves  each  fall.  The  patrons  saw  the  benefits  of  superior  stock  reflected 
in  calf  prices  bid  by  many  outside  buyers,  and  many  of  them  purchased  better 
stock.  You  can  just  imagine  the  competition  once  you  had  the  facts  in  pounds  of 
beef.  No  more  guessing! 

"At  Fort  Vermilion,  some  'outside'  beef  cattle  from  the  Czar  area  dazzled  the 
local  farmers  and  they  bought  some  of  those  cows  in  the  fall.  The  buyer  saved  the 
cost  of  the  long  trip  south  and,  over  the  years,  similar  decisions  to  upgrade  greatly 
improved  the  local  cattle  gene  pool. 

"Because  the  beef  industry  boils  down  to  price  per  pound,  many  of  the 
traditional  cowmen  began  to  cross-breed  their  smaller  cows  and  benefited  from 
the  hybrid  vigour  by  using  an  exotic  bull.  Many  even  got  a  premium  for  their  calves 
because  now  they  were  the  right  colour. 

"The  'outside'  buyers  were  very  impressed  with  these  calves  from  the 


Provincial  Grazing  Reserves.  They  were  healthy,  big-framed  and  uniform.  They 
commanded  top  prices  -  and  most  years  the  price  was  as  good  or  better  than 
Clyde,  Grande  Prairie  or  Edmonton  -  and  no  trucking  charges. 

"The  word  got  out  -  and  soon  I  had  more  cattle  that  wanted  to  come  than  I  had 
grass!  That's  a  good  problem  to  have  -  and  today  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Provincial 
Grazing  Reserve  that  couldn't  fill  its  AUM  quota  with  just  a  few  phone  calls. 

"The  Provincial  Grazing  Reserve  program  here  in  northern  Canada  has  been 
a  great  positive  factor  in  the  total  picture  of  Alberta  beef  production  and  the  whole 
livestock  industry.  May  the  legacy  continue!" 

Crazing  Reserves  in  the  1990s 

In  the  mid  1990s,  as  a  result  of  government  restructuring,  Alberta 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development's  Business  Plan  indicated  that  livestock 
management  on  Public  Lands'  Provincial  Grazing  Reserves  would  not  be  included 
in  the  department's  core  businesses.  Responsibility  for  livestock  management 
and  reserve  maintenance  components  of  the  grazing  reserve  program  was  turned 
over  to  the  patron  associations  between  1995  and  1999.  By  April  1,  1999,  all  32 
patron  associations  had  assumed  responsibility  for  the  livestock  management  on 
their  reserves. 

A  grazing  agreement  was  negotiated  with  each  association  to  establish  the 
conditions  under  which  its  members  can  graze  livestock  on  the  reserve.  The 
number  of  livestock  allowed  depends  on  the  carrying  capacity  established  by 
Public  Lands  for  each  reserve.  The  agreement  requires  the  association  not  only 
to  manage  the  livestock  on  the  reserve  but  also  to  maintain  any  government 
assets  on  the  reserve.  These  include  fences,  dugouts,  water  wells,  buildings  and 
corrals,  as  well  as  native  and  developed  pastures  on  the  reserve.  The  association 
is  charged  an  annual  rental  fee  for  the  use  of  the  reserve's  assets  and  pastures  and 
an  administration  fee  for  government  staff  time  to  monitor  the  grazing  operation. 

Public  Lands  continues  to  supervise  grazing  allocation  and  ensures  that  the 


Checking  cattle  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  PGR,  1999 
Stew  McKay 
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patron  organization  adheres  to  the  grazing  agreement.  Applications  for  grazing 
allotments  are  still  submitted  to  Public  Lands.  Association  membership  is  based 
on  the  allotment  criteria  provided  by  the  department. 

Multiple  Use  Opportunities 

Public  Lands  staff  members  continue  to  manage  all  other  uses  of  the 
public  lands  within  grazing  reserves,  including  industrial  and  recreational  use 
and  access  by  the  general  public.  Public  access  is  allowed  in  areas  not  used  by 
livestock  during  the  grazing  season,  and  to  the  entire  reserve  once  the  livestock 
have  been  removed. 

In  1989,  Public  Lands  produced  booklets  for  each  of  four  regions  (South, 
Eastern  Slopes  and  Central,  Northeast  and  Peace  River)  to  inform  the  general 
public  on  the  location  and  features  of  each  of  the  grazing  reserves.  ]2 

The  booklets'  introduction  includes  the  following  statements: 

"The  main  purpose  of  these  reserves  is  to  provide  affordable  summer  pasture 
for  Alberta's  farmers  and  ranchers  on  public  land,  enabling  them  to  use  their  own 
land  for  crop  and  hay  production. 

"However,  in  keeping  with  the  government's  multiple  use  policy  for  public 
lands,  the  reserves  also  offer  a  variety  of  recreational  opportunities  including 
hunting,  hiking,  trail  riding,  cross-country  skiing,  snowmobiling,  camping  and  just 
plain  sight-seeing.  Others  who  use  grazing  land  are  oil  and  gas  well  operators, 
pipeline  companies,  gravel  haulers,  seismic  crews  and  firewood  cutters.  Large 
portions  of  the  reserve  also  provide  excellent  habitat  for  wildlife. 

"To  assist  recreationists  and  other  visitors,  maps  are  posted  at  all  reserves 
clearly  showing  access  and  designated  routes.  Designated  routes  are  public 
vehicle  access  trails  within  the  reserve.  They  give  the  public  optimum  access  to 
the  reserve,  while  minimizing  both  damage  to  the  grazing  lands  and  conflicts  with 
other  users." 
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The  use  of  Alberta's  public  lands  for  resource 
development  and  conservation  has  been  important 
since  1930.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  focus  on  the 
management  of  oil  and  gas  activity  on  crown  lands 
within  the  province. 

The  Provincial  Lands  Act  of  1931  and  its 
regulations  provided  the  legislative  basis  for  the 
administration  of  all  resources  on  and  beneath  the 
surface  of  provincial  lands.  Section  10  affirmed 
crown  ownership  of  all  mines  and  minerals  in  every 
disposition  of  provincial  lands.  The  Crown  also 
had  full  power  to  enter,  use  and  occupy  such  lands 
as  necessary  for  the  working  and  extraction  of  the 
minerals.  Section  39  allowed  for  the  lease  of  lands 
containing  any  minerals,  along  with  the  right  to  obtain 
these  minerals.  The  regulations  also  provided  for 
the  leasing  of  mining  rights,  with  provision  for  the 
protection  and  compensation  of  the  holders  of  the 
surface  rights. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Mines  (1930-31)  shows  an  organization 
that  included  a  Director  of  Lands,  Director  of 
Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas,  Director  of  Forestry, 
Director  of  Fisheries,  Chief  Inspector  for  the  Coal 
Mines  Act,  and  five  Land  Agents. 

Land  Agency  offices  were  responsible  for 
processing  applications  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
rights,  while  the  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Division 
was  responsible  for  the  production  side  of  managing 


the  resource.  A  Mining  Lands  Division  was  created  as 
part  of  a  major  reorganization  of  the  department  on 
April  1,  1935.  This  division  administered  regulations 
governing  the  disposal  of  crown-owned  mineral  rights 
-  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  -  in  provincial  and  school 
lands.  Applications  received  at  the  Land  Agency 
offices  were  forwarded  to  the  Mining  Lands  Division 
for  approval  and  further  action. 

Early  Oil  Discoveries 

Natural  gas  was  discovered  in  1883  near 
Medicine  Hat,  and  Alberta's  oil  industry  began  with 
the  discovery  of  the  Turner  Valley  field  in  1914., 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  (P  &  NG)  leases 
issued  by  the  federal  government  from  1910  to 
December  3,  1919,  allowed  a  royalty  exemption  on 
petroleum  products  until  January  1,  1930.  In  1920, 
the  federal  government  took  the  position  that  royalty 
payments  would  not  commence  until  after  the  date 
when  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  decided  that  oil  in 
commercial  quantity  had  been  discovered  on  lands 
acquired  under  the  P  &  NG  regulations. 

On  May  6,  1929,  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  reported  that  oil  in  commercial  quantity 
was  indeed  being  obtained,  thus  justifying  the 
collection  of  royalties.  Holders  of  productive  leases 
were  informed  that  as  of  January  l,  1930,  they  must 
report  monthly  production  of  petroleum  and  naphtha 
products,  the  quantity  sold  and  the  price  realized.  A 
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royalty  of  five  per  cent  of  the  sales  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  dominion  government. 

Dominion  regulations  for  the  leasing  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  rights  continued  from 
the  transfer  of  natural  resources  to  the  provinces  in 
1930  to  June  18,  1931.  After  that  date,  the  same  five- 
per  cent  royalty  on  output  or  sales  was  paid  to  the 
provincial  government. 

The  following  information  regarding  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  development  and  production  from 
1930  to  2005  relates  to  provincial  land  and  later 
public  land  throughout  the  province.  The  main 
information  sources  are  departmental  annual  reports. 
Oil  and  gas  highlights  relate  to  both  surface  and 
subsurface  aspects  for  the  1930  to  1949  period, 
and  consequently  more  historical  detail  is  provided. 
Following  the  separation  of  subsurface  and  surface 
administration  in  1949,  Public  Lands  was  involved 
in  the  administration  of  oil  and  gas  dispositions 
applying  to  the  surface  only,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  comments  provided. 

Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Sands 

On  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  natural  resources 
to  Alberta  on  October  1,  1930,  there  were  17,219  P  & 
NG  leases  in  effect  in  Alberta,  comprising  an  area 
of  2,263,076  acres.  Total  revenue  from  rentals,  fees 
and  royalties  from  October  i,  1930  to  March  31,  1931, 
was  $198,338.00.  The  price  of  oil  was  about  $3.40  per 


barrel  and  the  royalty  charged  by  the  province  was  17 
cents  per  barrel. 

A  serious  problem  of  water  encroaching  into  wells 
was  reviewed  in  1931-32.  New  regulations  requiring 
cementation  of  wells  to  minimize  surface  water 
inflow  were  rigidly  enforced,  with  good  results  in  the 
Medicine  Hat  area  particularly,  and  in  other  fields. 

Questions  and  concerns  about  the  conservation 
and  wastage  of  natural  gas  emerged  and 
committees  were  formed  to  propose  solutions. 
From  October  1,  1930,  to  March  31,  1932,  the 
estimated  wastage  of  natural  gas  in  the  province 
was  230  billion  cubic  feet,  enough  to  provide  a 
12.5-year  supply  of  gas  for  the  province  at  that 
time.  The  seriousness  of  gas  wastage  in  Turner 
Valley  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  gas  operators  to 
consider  voluntary  conservation.  An  American  gas 
engineering  specialist  was  brought  in  to  help  resolve 
the  concern.  A  Control  Board  to  reduce  the  wastage 
was  appointed  under  new  legislation. 

The  wastage  of  natural  gas  continued  to  be  a 
major  concern  however,  and  in  April  1932,  the  Turner 
Valley  Gas  Conservation  Board  was  created.  Testing 
was  continued  by  the  board  and  recommendations 
were  made  for  greater  efficiency.  It  was  decided  that 
future  operations  in  the  field  would  be  in  accordance 
with  provincial  regulations  to  reduce  wastage,  as  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  continuing  loss  of 
pressure  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields  would  seriously  erode 
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Royalite  Plant,  Turner  Valley, 

Alberta,  1920s 
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future,  as  well  as  present,  production.  There  was  also  recognition  that  Alberta's 
crude  oil  imports  of  about  one  million  barrels  yearly  could  be  offset  by  increasing 
production  at  home. 

In  1933,  oil  sands  were  discovered  near  Athabasca.  Given  the  depth  of  the 
deposits,  it  was  recognized  that  this  new  field  might  be  of  major  interest  if  it 
occurred  over  a  large-enough  area.  Oil  sands  are  deposits  of  sandstone  particles 
mixed  with  bitumen,  which  is  a  heavy,  black,  viscous  oil.  Bitumen  at  room 
temperature  is  like  cold  molasses  and  it  requires  rigorous  treatment  and  upgrading 
before  it  can  be  refined  to  produce  gasoline. 

Turner  Valley 

Continuing  effects  of  the  Depression  meant  there  were  no  new  oil  and  gas 
discoveries  of  importance,  though  in  1933-34,  production  of  all  classes  of  oil  from 
existing  wells  increased  more  than  24  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  production. 
The  increase  was  caused  by  the  completion  of  four  new  wells  at  Turner  Valley,  and 
by  the  greater  recovery  of  naphtha  (a  petroleum  distillate)  as  a  result  of  operations 
of  a  newly-built  plant.  So  many  wells  were  drilled  on  one  section  of  land  at  Turner 
Valley  that  there  was  a  decline  in  well  pressures. 

Development  activity  in  provincial  oil  fields  increased  noticeably  through  1935- 
36.  Drilling  in  unproved  areas  was  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  previously. 

Concessions  made  in  leasing  regulations  and  new  regulations  for  permits 
to  prospect  for  oil  and  natural  gas  encouraged  exploration  in  new  "wild  cat" 
territory.  As  a  result,  about  586,000  acres  were  prospected.  The  unusual  level 
of  activity  in  the  Turner  Valley  and  other  oil  fields  of  the  province  resulted  in 
four  draughtsmen  being  assigned  by  Technical  Division  to  cope  with  the  rush  of 
applications. 

A  significant  discovery  of  high-grade  crude  oil  occurred  with  completion  of 
the  Turner  Valley  Royalite  well.  Initial  production  was  850  barrels  per  day.  Five 
additional  wells  nearby  all  proved  to  be  satisfactory  producers.  This  discovery  was 
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the  forerunner  of  spectacular  increases  in  oil  production  in  this  newly-discovered 
zone.  Alberta  oil  production  became  a  vital  force  in  Canadian  industry. 

Known  oil  sands  deposits  in  areas  accessible  at  the  time  were  thought  to 
contain  over  one  billion  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  companies  were  working  to  produce 
this  oil  commercially.  Before  the  discovery  of  crude  oil  at  Turner  Valley,  it  had  been 
thought  that  Alberta's  oil  resources  might  be  confined  to  the  oil  sand  deposits. g 

The  approach  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  was  to  leave  the 
development  of  mineral  resources  to  private  enterprise.  A  share  of  gross  revenue 
was  taken  by  the  department.  Many  authorities  felt  this  approach  resulted  in 
more  rapid  development  while  giving  the  province  a  fair  revenue.  During  1937, 
Alberta's  oil  production  raised  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  fifth-largest  oil  producer 
in  the  British  Empire.  About  94  per  cent  of  the  almost  three  million  barrels  of  oil 
produced  in  Canada  now  came  from  Alberta. 

Oil  production  increased  to  greater  than  6.65  million  barrels  by  1938-39,  with 
oil  supplied  to  an  extended  market  covering  the  majority  of  western  Canada  for 
the  first  time.  Alberta  produced  over  97  per  cent  of  Canada's  total,  with  provincial 
production  coming  almost  entirely  from  the  Turner  Valley  field.  Alberta's  oil 
production  now  placed  Canada  as  the  second-largest  oil  producer  in  the  British 
Empire,  tied  with  Burma  and  Bahrain  Island  in  the  Persian  Culf.g 

Oil  and  the  War 

When  the  Second  World  War  began  in  1939  it  was  recognized  that  Alberta  had 
a  real  opportunity  to  help  the  war  effort  by  increasing  development  of  its  natural 
resources.  Alberta's  oil  production  established  another  record  in  1939,  helping  to 
supply  Canadian  needs  and  reducing  the  loss  of  capital  to  purchases  of  foreign  oil. 

The  Abasand  Oils  plant  was  completed  to  process  oil  sands,  just  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  expected  to  produce  asphalt  for  road  building  and 
recover  oil  products  from  the  Fort  McMurray  oil  sands. 

Equipment  to  produce  aviation  fuel  from  Alberta  oil  was  installed  in  provincial 
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Abasand  Oil  Refinery,  1940 
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refineries,  and  this  fuel  quickly  found  expanding  markets  among  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  units  in  the  western  provinces  by  1940-41. 

Meanwhile,  Technical  Division  continued  to  process  applications  for  leases 
and  licences  of  occupation  from  power,  oil,  railway  and  lumber  companies,  as  well 
as  from  private  individuals.  Applications  covered  power  transmission  line  rights  of 
way,  pipeline  rights  of  way,  spur  tracks,  logging  roads  and  reservoir  sites. 

Turner  Valley  oil  production  increased,  and  eight  other  fields  contributed 
78,300  barrels.  A  disastrous  fire  occurred  at  the  Abasand  plant  near  Fort  McMurray 
in  the  winter  of  1941-42.  Reconstruction  of  the  plant  was  handicapped  by  war-time 
steel  shortages,  but  was  completed  by  mid  summer  of  1942  when  oil  production 
was  again  under  way.g 

Technical  Division  was  given  the  responsibility  to  administer  the  Mineral 
Taxation  Act  of  1941.  At  that  time,  only  the  Turner  Valley  field  had  been  classified 
as  producing  and  therefore  subject  to  taxation.  Tax  notices  containing  a  mill  rate 
of  two  mills  were  mailed  to  all  the  registered  owners  of  minerals  at  Turner  Valley. 
Lands  of  mineral  holders  in  non-producing  areas  were  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  of  one 
half  cent  per  acre.  New  "producing"  areas  were  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  future  as 
new  oil  fields  were  discovered  and  developed. 

Alberta's  oil  production  exceeded  10  million  barrels  for  the  first  time  in  1942- 
43.  Turner  Valley  remained  the  highest  producing  area  but  production  from  other 
areas,  mainly  Vermilion  and  Taber,  increased  almost  100  per  cent. 

With  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  in  1945,  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  production  from  Alberta's  natural  resources  should  be  maintained  at  the 
all-time  highs  reached  during  the  war.  Production  at  Turner  Valley  was  declining, 
but  production  from  new  fields  elsewhere  was  rising  and  the  hunt  for  new  fields 
was  under  way. 

The  policy  of  reserving  land  for  drilling  and  prospecting  to  encourage 
exploration  was  continued.  Twelve  drilling  reservations  were  granted,  comprising 
over  102,000  acres,  along  with  51  prospecting  reservations  covering  over  five 


Pilots  prepare  for  flight  in  Avro 
Anson  trainers,  Edmonton,  1943. 
Provincial  oil  refineries  geared  up 
to  produce  aviation  fuel  for  the 
war  effort 
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Imperial  Leduc  No.  1  oil  well  in  1947. 
The  discovery  of  the  Leduc  oilfield 
drew  attention  from  across  North 
America 

Canadian  Petroleum  Discovery  Centre 


million  acres.  The  opening  of  additional  natural 
gas  fields,  together  with  known  reserves,  gave  the 
province  a  foundation  for  immense  future  industrial 
expansion.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  fuel,  research 
showed  the  gas  could  be  a  new  feedstock  for 
production  of  synthetic  rubber,  plastics  and  other 
chemicals  ^ 

,     .  & ''''611  am -a 

On  February  13,  1947,  the  new  oil  strike  of 
Imperial  Leduc  No.  1  was  brought  into  production. 
The  well  was  drilled  into  Devonian  limestone,  at  a 
depth  of  5,066  feet,  and  had  estimated  production  of 
200  barrels  of  sweet  crude  per  day.  It  was  hoped  this 
would  prove  to  be  an  oil  strike  of  major  significance.^ 

Tommy  Dalkin,  Technical  Division  head, 
comments  on  this  discovery  in  his  annual  report:^ 

"The  countryside  buzzed  with  excitement  which 
reverberated  beyond  the  confines  of  our  Province 
and  Dominion,  for  almost  within  the  shadow  of 
our  Parliament  Buildings  in  Edmonton,  about  17 
miles  south-west  as  the  crow  flies,  the  Imperial  Oil 
Company  Limited  struck  oil  on  Legal  Subdivision  5  of 
Section  22,  Township  50,  Range  26,  West  of  the  4th 
Meridian.  This  major  strike  immediately  made  the 
settlers,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  township,  oil 
conscious,  and  from  then  on  enquiries  poured  into 
the  Mineral  Taxation  Branch  of  this  Division  by  letters 
and  personal  calls,  all  anxious  to  find  out  whether 


they  owned  the  minerals  underlying  their  farms. 
Oil  companies  and  promoters  immediately  began 
to  scour  the  land  to  seek  control  of  the  oil  rights 
from  the  owners,  and  though  many  of  these  owners 
found  wealth  undreamed  of  whilst  peacefully  tilling 
the  land  and  tending  cattle,  others  were  doomed 
to  bitter  disappointment.  It  was  hard  to  realize  and 
understand  why  the  descendants  of  a  man  who  had 
pioneered  upon  the  land  in  the  early  1890s  should 
find  that  they  did  not  own  the  minerals  underlying 
their  land,  whilst  their  next-door  neighbours,  who 
did  not  arrive  on  the  scene  until  years  later,  suddenly 
found  themselves  secure  for  life,  from  the  oil  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth." 

The  department  had  to  explain  why  some 
landowners  had  mineral  rights  while  others  did  not. 
The  reason  was  that  prior  to  October  31,  1887,  the 
dominion  government  issued  title  on  land  from  which 
the  mines  and  minerals  were  not  reserved.  On  that 
date,  a  Privy  Council  Order  was  passed,  reserving  to 
Her  Majesty  all  mines  and  minerals  found  in,  upon, 
or  under  lands  on  which  title  was  granted  from  the 
Crown.  Mineral  rights  granted  to  settlers  prior  to  the 
Privy  Council  Order  were  not  affected. 

The  department  further  explained  that  lands 
granted  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (CPR)  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (HBC)  included  the 
surface  and  mineral  rights.  When  these  companies 
sold  their  land  to  settlers,  the  mineral  rights  were  not 


reserved,  and  settlers  acquired  the  mineral  rights. 
In  the  township  of  the  Imperial  Oil  discovery,  the 
existence  of  former  CPR  and  HBC  lands,  as  well  as 
lands  patented  from  the  Crown  after  1887,  accounted 
for  lands  with  and  without  mineral  rights. 

The  oil  strike  at  Leduc  accelerated  the  interest 
of  farmers  in  paying  mineral  taxes,  initiated  in 
1941.  It  was  noted  by  Technical  Division  that  while 
taxation  in  any  form  is  generally  unpopular,  there 
was  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  attitude  of  mineral 
owners.  These  owners  now  paid  their  taxes  and 
arrears  with  an  eagerness  bordering  on  enthusiasm! 

Dal ki n  further  commented:^  "As  for  the 
natural  resources,  which  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  over  a  quarter  of 
the  province  is  covered  with  dense  stands  of  timber, 
and  its  coal  and  natural  gas  reserves  are  almost 
beyond  calculation.  Oil,  that  magic  word  in  a  world 
where  states  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
upon  it  to  survive,  is  here  in  abundance,  and  with 
the  exception  of  about  one  per  cent,  Alberta  is 
responsible  for  Canada's  output.  It  is  no  idle  claim 
that  the  bituminous  sand  deposits  contain  the 
greatest  known  oil  reserves  in  the  world,  and  great 
outcrops  of  these  rich  'Tar  Sands'  stretch  for  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Athabasca  River  as  it 
flows  northward  to  Lake  Athabasca." 

Imperial  Oil's  discovery  resulted  in  the  Leduc 
oilfield  being  written  up  in  all  leading  industrial  and 


commercial  journals  in  North  America.  The  magic 
name  of  "LEDUC"  flashed  across  movie  screens  in 
the  News  of  the  World  Series.  Immediately  the  major 
oil  companies  of  America  headed  for  Alberta  and 
established  company  headquarters  here  to  join  in  the 
greatest  search  for  oil  the  province  had  ever  known. 

Development  of  known  fields  and  exploration 
for  new  ones  was  carried  out  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  A  large  number  of  American  companies 
acquired  reservations  in  Alberta,  and  joined  with 
Canadian  companies  in  using  all  the  equipment  and 
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techniques  available  in  the  search  for  more  oil  fields. 
The  movement  of  American  exploration  capital  into 
Alberta  was  greatly  welcomed  as  it  helped  alleviate 
the  shortage  of  investment  dollars  in  Canada. 

The  payment  of  mineral  taxes  increased 
dramatically  in  1947-48.  As  Dalkin  commented^  "A 
certain  amount  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Leduc  well  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  many  private  mineral  owners 
deluged  the  office  with  enquiries  as  to  mineral  tax 
arrears.  Enquiries  came  from  all  over  the  continent 
and  an  interesting  chapter  could  be  written  on  this 
phase  of  the  Mineral  Taxation  work  alone.  Many 
persons  were  jubilant  when  unexpectedly  advised 
of  their  mineral  ownership,  whilst  many  callers  at 
the  office  grieved  to  find  that  whilst  they  had  toiled 
upon  the  land  in  days  gone  by  they  had  unfortunately 
disposed  of  the  land  without  reserving  unto 
themselves  all  mines  and  minerals." 

By  the  end  of  1947,  28  wells  were  producing  oil 
in  the  Leduc  area.  New  regulations  regarding  the 
granting  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  leases  were 
established,  to  ensure  that  Crown  leases  on  any  new 
oil  field  would  not  be  monopolized  by  a  single  owner.i6 

Division  of  Duties 

Two  acts,  to  create  a  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  a  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals, 
were  assented  to  on  March  31,  1948.  The  Department 


of  Lands  and  Mines,  created  in  1930,  was  being  split 
into  two  departments,  with  the  new  department  to 
come  into  being  on  April  1,  1949. 

Lands  and  Forests  assumed  responsibility  for 
administering  and  managing  the  surface  dispositions 
associated  with  installations  such  as  well  sites, 
roadways  and  pipelines.  Mines  and  Minerals  took 
responsibility  for  subsurface  approvals  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development. 

The  Public  Lands  Act  replaced  the  Provincial 
Lands  Act  on  April  1,  1949,  and  became  the  governing 
legislation  for  the  administration  of  public  land. 
Section  5(e)  affirmed  the  Crown's  ownership  of  all 
mines  and  minerals  out  of  every  disposition  of  public 
lands.  The  1949  Public  Lands  Act  also  provided  that 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  was  authorized  to 
make  regulations  governing  entry  onto  public  lands 
for  geophysical  and  geological  exploration. 

In  1950-51,  robust  oil  activity  resulted  in  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  plans  of  survey 
submitted  to  show  well  site  and  access  locations. 
After  the  survey  plans  were  checked  and  approved 
by  Technical  Division,  they  were  submitted  by  the  oil 
companies  to  the  Right  of  Entry  Arbitration  Board,  so 
that  board  permission  could  be  granted  for  entry  onto 
the  land.  The  board  was  required  to  award  "fair  and 
just"  compensation  to  the  department  for  entry. 

Oil-  and  gas-related  dispositions  from  1951  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


Oil-  and  Gas-Related  Dispositions  in  Effect* 


As  of 
March  31 

Licences  of 
Occupation 

Mineral 
Surface 

Area  of 
MSLs 

Right  of 
Entry 

Pipeline 
Agreements 

Area  of  Pipeline 
Agreements 
(acres) 

1951 

209 

12 

17,611 

206 

1956 

419 

10 

17,891 

873 

1961 

671 

458 

72,446 

5,59i 

522 

3,350 

1966 

927 

2,513 

90,920 

6,007 

1,893 

i6,759 

1971 

1,928 

4,976 

122,446 

NR** 

3,823 

45,959 

1976 

3.404 

8,312 

153,432 

NR 

5,444 

62,022 

1981 

6,559 

14,797 

171,196 

5,465 

8,026 

90,344 

1986 

9,249 

18,552 

203,225 

5,043 

10,193 

121,891 

1991 

16,915 

28,639 

Incomplete 

4,864 

16,586 

Incomplete 

1996 

22,982 

36,722 

206,950 

4,739 

22,867 

244,720 

2001 

36,124 

53,744 

423,577 

4,768 

35,823 

356,217 

2005 

46,783 

69,275 

543,356 

4,741 

49,383 

432,577 

*  Information  provided  in 
specialist,  for  1986 
**  Not  reported 

Licence  of  Occupation 

Mineral  Surface  Leases 

Right  of  Entry 
Pipeline  Agreements 
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-  entry  authorized  by  the  Surface  Rights  Board. 

-  issued  to  operators,  authorizing  pipeline  construction  and  incidental  right  of  way  construction. 


Survey  Monuments 

Regulations  under  Order  in  Council  were  approved  on  January  28,  1952,  to 
deal  with  a  concern  about  destruction  of  survey  monuments  by  the  oil  industry 
in  carrying  out  oil  and  gas  exploration.  Oil  companies  and  their  operators  were 
required  to  obtain  plans  showing  the  location  of  survey  monuments  before 
carrying  out  clearing,  ditching  or  grading.  Each  monument  was  to  be  marked  by  a 
flag,  and  no  monument  was  to  be  defaced,  altered  or  disturbed  during  exploration. 
Disturbed  monuments  were  to  be  reported  by  the  company  responsible  and 
restored  by  an  Alberta  Land  Surveyor.  The  company  responsible  was  assessed 
the  cost  of  restoration,  investigation  and  a  penalty  of  $25  per  monument.  If  the 
destruction  of  the  monument  was  not  reported  by  the  company,  the  penalty  was 
$50  per  monument. 

An  inspector  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  extent  of  monument  restoration 
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required.  During  1952,  a  crew  carried  out  restoration  of  493  survey  monuments  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $25,000,  paid  by  the  oil  companies.^ 

A  conference  for  representatives  of  the  major  oil  companies  was  held  in 
Calgary  on  January  19,  1954.  The  department's  requirements  for  survey  monument 
protection  were  discussed  thoroughly,  and  all  companies  were  made  fully  aware 
of  departmental  requirements.  It  was  felt  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  survey 
monuments  was  now  under  control.  Technical  Division  reported  that  very  few 
reports  had  been  received  regarding  monument  destruction  during  the  past  winter's 
seismic  operations. 

Special  Land  Use  Section 

A  report  on  Lands  Division  administration  was  delivered  by  Stevenson  and 
Kellogg  Limited  Management  Engineers  in  1952.  In  accordance  with  the  report's 
recommendations,  five  Edmonton  sections  were  established.  The  administration 
of  oil  and  gas-related  dispositions  was  handled  by  the  Lands  Division  and 
centralized  in  Special  Land  Use  Section.  Dean  Lawson  became  the  first  supervisor 
of  the  section  on  September  16,  1952.  Responsibilities  of  the  Special  Land  Use 
Section  included  licences  of  occupation,  mineral  surface  leases  and  rights  of  entry. 
Dean  was  required  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Right  of  Entry  Arbitration 
Act  and  the  Pipeline  Act.2o  John  Markovich,  who  later  headed  the  section,  says  that 
Dean  knew  every  player  in  the  industry  who  dealt  with  his  section. 

Surface  Leases  and  Pipelines 

In  1956-57,  the  department  dealt  with  numerous  applications  for  well  sites, 
battery  sites,  and  oil  and  gas  pipeline  rights  of  way.  The  search  for  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  continued  to  extend  into  unsettled  areas  of  the  province.  Existing 
pipeline  rights  of  way  were  extended  as  known  fields  were  developed  or  new 
fields  discovered.  Many  miscellaneous  permits  and  leases  were  approved  for 
temporary  camps  in  undeveloped  areas  for  the  personnel  involved  in  exploration 


and  development. 

The  Right  of  Entry  Arbitration  Act  was  amended  in  1957-58,  allowing 
the  mineral  rights  holder  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  department  for  entry 
onto  public  lands.  New  Mineral  Surface  Lease  regulations  were  established, 
authorizing  the  Minister  to  grant  a  lease  to  operators  requiring  surface  rights  to 
develop  minerals.  Most  of  these  leases  were  for  surface  areas  required  for  oil  or 
gas  well  sites. 

In  September  1958,  the  Public  Land  Pipeline  Regulations  were  approved, 
enabling  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  grant  pipeline  agreements  for 
oil  and  gas  pipeline  rights  of  way.  As  a  result  of  the  new  regulations,  57  pipeline 
agreements  were  approved  in  1958-59.  In  addition,  105  new  mineral  surface  leases 
were  issued  during  the  year  following  new  Mineral  Surface  Lease  regulations 
approved  the  previous  year.^ 

By  1959-60,  pipeline  regulations  established  in  1958  had  received  wide 
acceptance  by  the  oil  industry.  The  Mineral  Surface  Lease  Regulations,  also 
approved  in  1958,  had  proved  to  be  a  simple  and  practical  means  for  mineral 
producers  to  acquire  surface  rights  on  public  land,  particularly  unoccupied  public 
land.  The  number  of  approved  mineral  surface  leases,  licences  of  occupation,  and 
pipeline  agreements  increased  significantly  between  i960  and  1965. 

Surface  Rights  and  Reclamation 

In  November  1966  and  January  1967,  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Landmen's 
Association  joined  in  conducting  seminars  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  The 
seminars  provided  information  about  the  acquisition  of  surface  rights  on  public 
lands  by  the  petroleum  industry. 

John  Markovich  recalls:  "Special  Land  Use  had  to  make  quick  decisions  on 
applications  for  oil  exploration,  pipelines  and  others  related  to  the  energy  industry, 
because  the  industry  had  the  option  of  dealing  through  the  Right  of  Entry  Arbitration 
Board  -  which  was  required  to  provide  approval  within  seven  days.  The  industry 
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John  Markovich,  Sherry  Walsh  (standing)  from  the  stenographic  pool  and 
Myrtle  Ali  who  was  John's  secretary  and  supervisor  of  the  stenographic  pool, 
December  1965.  John  was  supervisor  of  the  Special  Land  Use  Section  which 
issued  access  approvals  on  public  lands  for  commercial,  industrial  and  energy 

John 
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Public  Lands  in  Alberta 


preferred  to  deal  with  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  in  most  cases.  The  benefit  to  the  department 
was  that  conditions  could  be  negotiated,  whereas  the 
board  was  not  required  to  incorporate  recommended 
conditions.  While  I  was  with  Special  Land  Use,  I  found 
the  industry  to  be  quite  co-operative." 

He  further  recalls:  "One  situation  in  which 
I  received  a  call  from  the  field,  indicating  that  a 
company  had  hired  a  trucker  to  haul  the  saltwater 
from  the  sump  to  the  disposal  well,  which  was 
uphill.  Apparently  it  was  a  slow  process  to  put  the 
water  down  the  well,  so  the  trucker  let  the  overflow 
go  down  the  hill  through  the  forest,  back  into  the 
sump.  I  phoned  the  landman  in  Calgary,  and  asked 
him  to  have  the  problem  rectified.  I  sensed  that  he 
wasn't  paying  attention  to  what  I  was  saying,  so  I 
said,  'Perhaps  you  should  let  the  president  know.'  He 
replied  that  the  president  wouldn't  be  interested  in 
such  a  minor  matter.  I  personally  knew  the  president, 
as  he  had  worked  as  a  summer  student  with  the 
Technical  Division  during  his  university  years.  I 
phoned  the  president,  but  I  didn't  tell  him  that  I  had 
spoken  to  his  landman.  The  president  said,  Til  get  our 
landman  on  it  right  away.'  It  wasn't  many  minutes  later 
that  the  landman  called  me  and  said,  'What  was  that 
you  were  telling  me  about  the  saltwater  problem?'  " 

In  1969-70,  numerous  meetings  were  held 
with  companies  and  government  agencies  to 
coordinate  resource  development.  At  the  same 


time,  the  increasing  emphasis  on  conservation 
and  environmental  protection  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Edmonton  Land  Use  Specialist  to  review 
all  mineral  surface  lease  and  licence  of  occupation 
applications.  Referral  for  field  input  was  made  when  a 
recommendation  could  not  be  made  by  the  specialist 
from  documentation  available. 

Industrial  activity  continued  to  increase  in 
1972-73,  with  much  emphasis  on  oil  and  gas  drilling 
in  southern  and  central  Alberta.  The  department 
began  to  issue  reclamation  certificates  for  public  land, 
certifying  that  the  land  had  been  reclaimed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  department.  During  the  fiscal  year, 
187  reclamation  certificates  and  n  reclamation  orders 
were  issued. 

Betty  Lou  Hannah  said  she  worked  closely  with 
the  oil  and  gas  industry,  which  she  really  enjoyed.  In 
the  early  1970s,  one  of  the  companies  felt  it  would  be 
useful  for  her  to  see  the  industry  out  in  the  field,  and 
invited  her  to  visit  a  seismic  operation  in  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Betty's  experience  began  with  her  first  and 
somewhat  exciting  helicopter  ride  to  the  company's 
camp.  There  she  discovered  it  was  wet  and  muddy, 
and  that  she  needed  rubber  boots.  Her  host 
eventually  found  a  pair  that  was  only  a  few  sizes  too 
large.  Three  or  four  pairs  of  socks  later,  the  boots 
were  sort-of  comfortable. 

Later,  while  walking  down  a  seismic  line  with 


a  number  of  company  employees,  Betty  became 
concerned  about  bears,  and  asked  what  to  do  if  the 
group  encountered  one.  The  response  was:  "We  run 
very  fast,  and  you  are  the  decoy!" 

Lease  and  licence  issuance  increased  during 
1973-74,  as  a  result  of  higher  oil  and  gas  prices. 
Development  of  marginal  prospects  was  made 
possible  by  the  higher  prices.  The  trend  in  activity  was 
for  companies  to  work  in  the  wet  northern  portion  of 
the  province  during  the  winter,  and  work  in  the  dry 
southern  portion  of  the  province  in  the  summer.  The 
department  issued  1,010  reclamation  certificates  on 
abandoned  and  reclaimed  sites  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Field  staff  provided  confirmation  of  reclamation  on 
many  of  the  older  abandoned  sites,  prior  to  issuance 
of  certificates.  One  application  for  surface  mining  of 
bituminous  sand  at  Fort  McMurray  was  approved.^ 

Over  the  years,  Technical  Division  instigated 
the  creation  of  titles  on  many  quarter  sections  of 
public  land,  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  mortgages 
against  documents  such  as  easements,  pipeline 
agreements  and  board  orders.  Title  was  required  by 
industrial  companies  in  order  to  secure  financing 
for  development.  The  graph  on  this  page  shows 
quarter  sections  brought  under  the  Land  Titles  Act  for 
pipeline  purposes  during  the  1962-74  period. 

Efforts  were  underway  in  the  Conservation  and 
Land  Use  Planning  Section  to  computerize  records 
of  all  oil  and  gas  activity.  The  goal  was  reduced  office 


workload  and  an  ability  to  keep  field  staff  more  up-to- 
date  on  outstanding  inspections. 

Alan  Loose,  former  land  resources  technologist, 
recalls  some  of  his  experiences  with  Public  Lands: 

"I  commenced  with  Public  Lands  on  May  26, 
1975.  On  July  31,  I  was  working  in  the  Plamondon  area. 
I  had  a  pipeline  river  crossing  to  check  on  the  La  Biche 
River  in  SW30-69-15-W4.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  deeded,  so  I  was 
just  looking  at  the  bed  and  shore  of  the  river.  I  had 
no  direction  as  to  how  to  get  to  the  pipeline  crossing 
and  the  road  that  I  was  on  ended  at  a  farm  house,  so 
I  stopped  in  there  to  tell  them  why  I  was  there  and 
to  get  directions.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
people  there,  but  when  I  explained  what  I  needed  to 
do  the  fellow,  an  older  guy,  said  he  would  take  me 
there  in  his  boat  since  the  back  of  their  property  was 
adjacent  to  the  La  Biche  River.  But  just  then  someone 
arrived  and  he  had  to  go,  so  he  said  just  take  the  boat 
and  go  on  your  own.  So  I  had  a  pleasant  solo  boat  ride 
on  the  La  Biche  River,  and  I  got  my  inspection  done. 
I  stopped  at  the  house  upon  my  return  and  thanked 
the  lady  of  the  house  for  their  help.  I  think  she  even 
invited  me  to  stay  for  supper,  but  I  declined  on  the 
excuse  that  I  had  a  few  more  sites  to  check  and  I  was 
hoping  to  get  back  home  by  the  end  of  the  day.  A  bit  of 
hospitality  well  remembered. 

"While  working  out  of  the  St.  Paul  office,  one 
of  the  duties  was  to  check  seismic  lines  after  they 


Quarter  sections  brought  under  the 
Land  Titles  Act  for  pipelines  during 
the  1962-74  period. 
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were  shot  and  cleaned  up.  This  was  not  always  easy, 
particularly  during  spring  thaw.  Driving  seismic  lines 
during  spring  thaw  would  often  result  in  getting  very 
stuck,  so  if  a  clean-up  contractor  offered  to  drive  me 
around  I  would  usually  take  them  up  on  the  offer. 
Such  was  the  case  on  April  10,  1979.  I  met  a  local 
farmer  who  did  some  seismic  line  clean-up  on  his 
own  grazing  lease.  He  took  me  in  his  4x4  and  we 
drove  the  lines  that  I  needed  to  see.  One  line  was 
across  a  wide  lake  or  slough  area.  There  had  been  a 
few  days  of  mild  weather,  so  the  snow  was  melting 
and  some  surface  runoff  had  started  to  occur.  The 
slough  had  been  frozen,  but  the  day  we  were  there, 
there  was  no  way  of  telling  whether  it  was  frozen  or 
not,  as  the  ice  was  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  water. 
I  definitely  had  concerns  about  driving  across  that 
slough,  but  when  I  questioned  the  farmer  about  it,  he 
just  said  it  should  be  okay.  So  we  drove  across  with 
water  up  to  the  hubcaps  on  the  truck,  and  me  with  my 
hand  on  the  door  handle  ready  to  open  it  and  jump  at 
the  first  hint  of  the  truck  sinking." 

Exploration  and  Land  Conservation 

New  land  values  for  calculation  of  mineral 
surface  lease  rentals  were  established  in  1975-76  for 
the  different  soil  zones  in  the  province.  As  a  result, 
rental  revenues  would  increase  more  in  line  with  the 
private  sector. 

In  December  1978,  the  Exploration  Regulation 


became  effective.  This  regulation  required  that  all 
exploration  on  public  lands  in  the  White  and  Yellow 
Areas  be  approved  by  Public  Lands  prior  to  entry  onto 
the  land. 

During  the  1978-79  fiscal  year  Section  11  of 
the  Public  Lands  Act,  dealing  with  reclamation, 
was  repealed.  Reclamation  of  public  land  was 
placed  under  the  Land  Surface  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Act.  Forty  members  of  the  Public  Lands 
field  staff  were  appointed  as  Land  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Council  members,  by  Order  in  Council. 
These  council  members  were  empowered  to  conduct 
inquiries  as  necessary,  concerning  the  condition  of 
reclamation,  and  had  the  authority  to  issue  orders, 
specifying  remedial  action  required. 

Roger  Marvin,  former  Director  of  the  Public 
Lands  Division  in  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Development,  said  the  role  of  field  staff 
continued  to  broaden  from  an  agricultural  focus  to 
more  involvement  in  industrial  related  work.  Fred 
McDougall,  former  Deputy  Minister  of  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife,  said  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
considered  it  a  benefit  to  have  only  one  "landowner" 
to  deal  with. 

Geophysical 

In  1981,  geophysical  operations  using  dynamite 
or  other  means  to  generate  ground-penetrating 
vibration  were  commonly  conducted  on  public  land 


by  industry.  The  purpose  was  to  find  underground 
formations  that  might  contain  petroleum  or  natural 
gas  and  thus  warrant  exploratory  drilling.  On 
occupied  public  land,  the  consent  of  the  disposition 
holder  was  required  before  geophysical  operations 
began.  An  Exploration  Licence  from  the  department 
was  required  to  conduct  the  seismic  program,  and 
an  Exploration  Permit  was  required  to  operate  the 
exploration  equipment. 

In  1986-87,  the  Public  Land  Management  Branch 
assumed  responsibility  for  inspecting  geophysical 
operations  on  private  land  and  road  allowances, 
including  the  investigation  of  damages  resulting  from 
these  operations. 

New  provincial  geophysical  guidelines  were 
completed  and  distributed  to  industry  in  1991-92.  The 
guidelines  ensured  activities  in  oil  and  gas  exploration 
areas  were  conducted  in  an  environmentally-sound 
manner.  Applications  by  industry  were  directed  onto 
previously-used  land.  Departmental  conservation 
practices  significantly  reduced  the  amount  of  land 
disturbed  by  exploration  programs. 

New  Structures  and  Legislation 

Following  a  government  announcement  on 
December  15,  1992,  staff  members  from  the  Land 
Administration  Division  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  Public 
Lands  regional  staff  and  staff  mainly  from  the  Land 
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Management  Branch  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development.  The 
Land  Administration  Division  continued  to  issue  oil 
and  gas-related  dispositions.  Regional  Public  Lands 
staff  in  the  agriculture  department  continued  to  carry 
out  field  inspections  and  provide  recommendations 
regarding  approval  and  conditions  to  the  Land 
Administration  Division  on  settlement  area  lands. 

The  Environmental  Protection  and  Enhancement 
Act  was  passed  in  June  1992.  The  act  consolidated 
nine  former  environmental  acts  into  one 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation.  Under  the  act, 
environmental  issues  were  to  be  dealt  with  through 
an  integrated  and  streamlined  approach. 

In  1994-95,  geophysical  activity  continued  to 
increase,  with  1,082  seismic  programs  approved  on 
White  Area  public  land.  Almost  1,000  geophysical 
programs  on  private  land  were  reviewed  and  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  complaints  received.  On  White  Area 
lands,  224  Reclamation  Certificates  were  issued  under 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  Enhancement 
Act,  and  441  Letters  of  Clearance  issued  on  seismic 
program  lands,  indicating  satisfactory  reclamation.^ 

The  Geophysical  Inspection  and  Complaint 
program,  dealing  with  private  lands  and  road 
allowances,  was  transferred  from  Agriculture  to 
Environmental  Protection  in  1995.  Agriculture 
retained  the  responsibility  for  all  geophysical  activities 
on  public  lands  in  the  settled  areas. 


In  1996-97,  the  Orphan  Facilities  Fund,  funded 
by  industry,  expanded  to  include  surface  reclamation 
of  other  orphan  facilities,  such  as  batteries  and 
pipelines.  The  fund  originally  only  covered  surface 
reclamation  of  well  sites  that  had  been  abandoned 
by  companies.  As  a  result  of  this  industry-funded 
agreement,  the  taxpayer  did  not  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  reclaiming  abandoned  sites. 

A  public  review  process  for  the  Well  Site 
Reclamation  Certificate  Program  was  implemented 
jointly,  by  staff  in  Agriculture  and  Environmental 
Protection.  A  series  of  10  public  meetings,  attended 
by  about  900  people,  was  held  across  Alberta  in 
1997-98.  A  steering  committee  of  stakeholders  was 
formed  to  provide  recommendations  based  on  the 
results  of  these  meetings. 

Brian  Laing,  manager  of  rangeland  management 
for  the  Southeast  Region,  tells  a  story  related  to 
restriction  of  drilling  on  a  dry  lakebed.  Such  land  use 
restrictions  required  the  concurrence  of  involved 
government  agencies,  and  considerable  discussion 
was  often  required  to  reach  agreement. 

"The  story  happened  in  the  fall  of  1999,  and  is 
centered  around  controversy  over  drilling  in  the  dry 
lake  bed  of  Pakowki  Lake  in  southeastern  Alberta. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  with  Alan  Loose  and  Terry 
Hood,  along  with  myself  and  staff  from  Alberta 
Energy,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  the  Energy  and  Utilities 
Board.  After  a  morning  meeting  in  Medicine  Hat, 


Oil  well  servicing  rig  on 
lands  lease  near  Wainwr 
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Seismic  line  clean-up  north  of 
Lloydminster,  1992 
Pat  Porter 


Pat  Porter  (right)  conducting 
reclamation  certificate  inquiry  with 
grazing  lessees,  1996 
Pat  Porter 


there  was  still  no  agreement  on  our  proposal  to 
place  a  relatively  large  PNT  (Protective  Notation) 
on  Pakowki  Lake's  ephemeral  lake  bed.  After  visiting 
the  site,  there  was  still  much  discussion  about 
whether  Alberta  Energy  could  support  the  concept 
of  restricting  access  to  drilling  on  such  a  large  area, 
especially  taking  into  account  the  number  of  existing 
mineral  sales.  By  now  it  was  mid  afternoon,  and  the 
weather  had  deteriorated  into  a  strong  cold  wind  and 
blowing  snow.  People  were  huddled  around  the  rental 
van  trying  to  talk  in  the  howling  wind,  and  trying  to 
stay  warm  by  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  van 
from  the  direction  of  the  wind.  All  of  a  sudden  Alan 
said,  'You  know  it  would  be  a  lot  warmer  and  quieter 
if  we  got  back  in  the  van  and  finished  this  discussion.' 
This  seemed  like  excellent  advice,  so  everyone 
climbed  back  in  the  van.  For  a  moment  there  was 
silence  as  everyone  got  settled.  Again  came  Alan's 
voice  from  the  back  of  the  van  saying,  'You  people 
think  it's  windy  here  today?  I  was  here  last  week  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard  I  could  smell  the  bakery 
in  Foremost.'  Alan  has  an  uncanny  timing  for  his 
jokes  and  stories.  With  the  ice  broken,  so  to  speak, 
we  finally  got  consensus  and  the  PNT  was  placed  to 
protect  waterfowl  and  shorebird  habitat  at  Pakowki." 

The  name  Pakowki,  by  the  way,  is  a  Blackfoot  word 
approximately  translating  as  "bad  water."  In  1855,  a 
traveller  by  the  name  of  James  Doty  passed  by  the  lake 
while  looking  for  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  He  noted  in 


his  journal  that,  although  the  water  was  clear,  it  reeked 
of  the  offensive  odour  of  "carburetted  hydrogen  gas."25 

A  New  Department 

Alberta  Sustainable  Resource  Development  was 
created  as  a  new  department  in  March  2001.  Public 
Lands  Division  and  Land  Administration  Division 
were  transferred  into  the  new  department. 

In  2001-02,  Public  Lands  functions  were 
separated  into  rangeland  management  and  land 
use  operations.  The  latter  group  managed  oil  and 
gas  related  field  activity.  The  administration  of  the 
industry's  dispositions  remained  with  the  Disposition 
Services  Section.  During  the  year,  the  department 
approved  approximately  n,6oo  applications  for 
pipelines  and  oil  and  gas  wells. 26 

Almost  1,600  oil  and  gas  leases  on  public 
rangelands  were  inspected  in  2001-02,  in  keeping 
with  the  department's  objective  of  ensuring  good 
rangeland  stewardship.  These  leases  had  been  issued 
on  public  rangelands  over  the  previous  five  years. 
Serious  reclamations  issues  were  noted  on  1.4  per 
cent  of  the  sites;  8.5  per  cent  had  moderate  issues 
and  the  remainder  had  no,  or  only  minor,  problems. 
Direction  was  given  to  the  responsible  companies  to 
correct  reclamation  deficiencies. 

27 

Area  Operating  Agreements  (AOAs)  were 
promoted  with  the  oil  industry  as  the  preferred 
integrated  planning  mechanism  for  oil  and  gas 
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development  on  public  land.  These  agreements 
outlined  the  industrial  activities  in  a  given  public  land 
area,  minimizing  land  disturbance  through  maximum 
usage  of  existing  infrastructure.  Starting  in  2002-03, 
the  department  measured  the  percentage  of  active 
industrial  dispositions  submitted  as  part  of  an  AOA. 

In  2003,  the  Agricultural  Dispositions  Statutes 
Amendments  Act  of  2003  (Bill  16)  was  proclaimed. 
This  act  introduced  new  regulations  for  recreational 
and  exploration  access  on  public  lands.  Cooperation 
and  respect  between  disposition  holders  and  other 
users  of  the  land  was  promoted  by  the  Act,  through 
clearer  rules  and  better  communication. 

The  year  2003-04  saw  14,358  industrial 
dispositions  processed,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent 
over  the  "11,548  industrial  dispositions  processed 
in  2002-03. 2g  The  dramatic  increase  in  oil  and  gas 
related  activity  in  recent  years  is  shown  by  the 
increase  in  total  numbers  of  MSL  (wellsite)  and  PLA 
(pipeline)  dispositions  in  the  graph  on  this  page. 

In  2004/05,  the  number  of  Mineral  Surface 
leases  (MSL)  in  the  settled  area  of  the  province  was 
17,690,  about  26  per  cent  of  the  provincial  total  of 
MSLs  on  public  land.  Rights  of  Entry  (ROE)  in  the 
settled  area  totaled  1,679,  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
provincial  total  of  ROEs  on  public  land.  Pipeline 
Agreements  (PLA)  in  the  settled  area  numbered 
1 6,1 68,  about  33  per  cent  of  the  provincial  total  of 
PLAs  on  public  land. 


Oil  and  Gas  Activities  on  Public  Land 
Growth  over  time 
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Surface  Materials;  Residential  and 
Recreational  Uses;  Unauthorized  Use 

Alberta's  public  lands  support  many  facets  of 
human  life  and  social  fabric  within  the  province  beyond 
agriculture,  energy  and  timber.  The  lands  resource 
is  the  mainstay  of  numerous  other  industrial  and 
recreational  activities  that  have  long  been  part  of  the 
Alberta  way  of  life,  from  coal  mining  to  lakeside  living. 

Coal  mine's  Number  2  shaft, 
Lethbridge,  circa  1890 
Glenbow  Archives  NA-430-15 
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Coal 

Coal  is  combustible  sedimentary  rock  formed 
from  the  remains  of  plant  life.n  It  comprises  the 
world's  largest  fossil  energy  resource,  and  is  found 
primarily  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Coal  is 
classified  either  as  anthracite,  bituminous,  sub- 
bituminous  or  lignite,  according  to  measures  of  fixed 
carbon,  volatile  matter  content  and  heating  value. 

The  bituminous  and  sub-bituminous  coal  classes 
are  found  in  Alberta.  Bituminous  coal  is  used  in  steel 
and  power  production.  Sub-bituminous  coal  provides 
heat  and  steam  for  industry,  and  can  be  used  in 
gasification  and  liquefaction  processes. 

In  western  Canada,  coal  was  first  mined  on 
Vancouver  Island  in  the  mid  i8oos.  Construction  of  the 
transcontinental  railway  through  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  prompted  development  of  coal  mines  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oldman  River  near  Lethbridge,  at 
Drumheller  and  at  Edmonton.  By  1911,  western  Canada 
produced  more  coal  than  eastern  Canada. 

The  pre-First  World  War  economic  boom  came 
to  an  end  in  1913.  A  number  of  coal  mines  closed  in 
the  Crowsnest  Pass  before  1914  as  a  result  of  declining 
demand.  During  the  later  years  of  the  First  World  War, 
coal  was  needed  to  power  production  and  shipment 
of  metal  for  armaments.  By  the  early  1920s,  however, 
coal  production  was  greatly  reduced  again.  In  Alberta, 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Turner 
Valley  and  elsewhere  resulted  in  some  thermal  electric 


plants  shifting  from  coal  to  natural  gas.  Coal's  fortunes 
rose  to  a  new  high  in  1928,  but  collapsed  again  with  the 
worldwide  economic  depression  in  1929.^ 

The  Coal  Mines  Inspection  Branch  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines  in  1930.  Previously  under  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Council,  the  branch  was  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  acts  governing  coal 
mining  operations  (i.e.  safe  operation,  provision  of 
bonds  or  other  satisfactory  security,  and  coal  mine 
registration).  When  the  province  took  over  coal 
administration,  627  coal  mining  leases  were  in  effect, 
covering  251,802  acres. 

The  report  of  the  Alberta  Coal  Commission 
in  1925  indicated  that  Alberta  had  14.53  Per  cent  °f 
the  world's  known  coal  reserves,  and  87.1  per  cent 
of  Canada's  known  reserves.  It  was  recognized  in 
1931  that  when  the  Depression  ended,  Alberta's  vast 
coal  reserves  would  play  an  important  part  in  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  province^ 

The  Mining  Lands  Division  was  formed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1935-36,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
disposition  of  mineral  rights  in  provincial  and  school 
lands  under  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Lands 
Act  and  associated  regulations.  Duties  included 
processing  applications  for  mineral  rights,  issuance  of 
leases,  registration  of  assignments  and  cancellation 
of  rights. 

In  December  1935,  a  Royal  Commission  Report 


on  the  coal  industry  in  Alberta  dealt  primarily  with 
marketing,  regulation  and  social  problems.  Another 
Royal  Commission  Report  was  presented  in  April  1936, 
following  an  inquiry  into  the  Coalhurst  mining  disaster 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  16  men.  Commission 
findings  pointed  to  evidence  that  "clearly  established 
that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  gas  which  had 
formed  at  the  cave  or  overcast,  that  the  gas  came  from 
the  old  workings  and  the  explosion  may  have  occurred 
in  the  old  workings  or  in  the  new  workings." 

Alberta  mines  produced  5,462,973  tons  of  coal 
in  calendar  1935,  with  an  additional  395  tons  mined 
under  permit  by  farmers  for  their  own  use.  Of 
the  coal  produced,  about  23  per  cent  was  sold  for 
Alberta  consumption,  about  34  per  cent  was  sold 
for  use  in  other  Canadian  provinces,  about  36  per 
cent  was  sold  to  railway  companies,  and  the  balance 
was  used  for  making  solid  fuel  products  such  as 
briquettes  and  coke.6 

In  1936-37,  the  department  was  discouraged  and 
frustrated  with  the  ongoing  situation  in  which  eastern 
Canada  continued  to  import  coal  from  the  United 
States  while  Alberta  coal  mines  were  inactive.  The 
federal  freight  subsidy  was  not  enough  for  Alberta  coal 
to  compete  on  price  in  eastern  Canada. 

It  was  recognized  in  1937-38  that  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  coal  was  mined  by  farmers  without  a 
permit  or  lease,  though  1,883  tons  were  mined  under 
permit  for  their  own  use  during  the  period. 


Narrow  gauge  coal-burning  < 
was  used  to  transport  coal  a 
Lethbridge,  circa  1887-1889 
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With  the  onset  of  the  Second  World  War,  coal 
production  increased  during  the  1939-1945  period. 
In  1942,  production  reached  a  high  of  close  to  7.75 
million  tons.  Coal  production  for  the  1930-1942 
period  is  shown  below:s 


1930  -  5.755-9"  tons 

1937  _  5,551,682  tons 

1931  ~  4.564,290  tons 

1938  -  5,  230,025  tons 

1932  -  4,870,030  tons 

1939  ~  5.518,105  tons 

1933-4,714.784  tons 

1940  -  6,205,088  tons 

1934  -  4,748,848  tons 

1941  -  6,970,064  tons 

1935-5,462,973  tons 

1942-7,754,279  tons 

1936  -  5,696,375  tons 

During  the  war,  the  coal  industry  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  by  increasing 
production  to  meet  the  vastly  increased  requirements 
of  the  war  machine.  Coal  production  reached  a 
high  of  7.8  million  tons  in  1945,  and  this  production 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Canadian  war  effort.  At 
the  time,  it  was  hoped  that  future  dominion  policy 
and  research  to  discover  new  uses  would  enable  coal 
production  to  be  stabilized  at  the  1945  level  or  higher.g 

In  1947,  coal  production  was  8.07  million  tons 
and  another  53  new  coal  leases  were  issued  in  the 
1947-48  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total  to  434.  The 
discovery  of  oil  at  Leduc  in  1947,  however,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  significant  decline  for  the  Alberta  coal 
industry.io 


In  1949,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (CPR) 
announced  that  it  would  convert  its  locomotives 
to  diesel  fuel  because  of  the  availability  of  low- 
cost  petroleum  supplies.  This  was  the  same  year 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  took  over 
responsibility  for  coal  administration,  while  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  became  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  surface  dispositions  relating 
to  coal.  Within  eight  years,  both  the  CPR  and  Canadian 
National  Railway  had  converted  to  diesel  fuel  and  the 
Alberta  steam  coal  industry  was  almost  completely 
shattered.  Mines  at  Nordegg  and  in  the  Coal  Branch 
closed.  Electrical  generation  plants  in  Alberta  shifted 
from  coal  to  natural  gas,  and  homeowners  shifted 
from  coal  to  petroleum.  Alberta  coal  producers  failed 
in  large  numbers  and  by  i960,  coal  production  in 
Alberta  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  had  been  a 
decade  earlier.^ 

In  1968-69,  there  was  renewed  interest  in 
obtaining  surface  rights  for  coal  development,  and 
exploration  of  coal  reserves  quickly  increased.  A  lease 
was  issued  for  coal  at  Luscar  and  another  was  under 
negotiation  at  Grande  Cache.  In  1969-70,  a  great 
upsurge  occurred  in  coal  exploration.  Numerous 
exploration  programs  were  approved  in  the  foothills 
and  mountain  areas.  During  1970-71,  coal  exploration 
continued  to  be  active  in  the  foothills  area.  Forty  new 
programs  were  approved,  along  with  21  amendments 
to  existing  programs.i2  The  Special  Land  Use  Branch 


continued  to  be  actively  involved  in  coal  development 
in  1972-73,  through  an  interdepartmental  review 
committee  and  through  direct  requests  by  the 
companies  for  exploration  and  development  rights. 
In  1976-77,  surface  rights  were  issued  by  Special 
Land  Use  for  new  coal  mine  projects  by  Luscar  Stereo 
Ltd.  at  Coal  Valley  and  by  Gregg  River  Resources  at 
Gregg  River  (both  south  of  Hinton).  Smoky  River  Coal 
Limited  (originally  Mclntyre  Mines)  applied  for  an 
extension  of  its  operations  at  Grande  Cache. 

The  industry's  recovery  beginning  in  the  late 
1960s  arose  from  increased  demand  for  coal  to  fuel 
power  plants  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  The 
sector's  shift  to  coal  accelerated  in  the  1970s  after 
the  oil  crisis  of  the  period  appeared  to  put  the  supply 
of  petroleum  fuel  in  question.  A  new  market  also 
emerged  for  metallurgical  coal  to  power  steel  mills  in 
Japan  and  other  Pacific  Rim  nations. 

Increased  demand  resulted  in  the  reopening  of 
old  mines  and  the  use  of  surface  mining  techniques. 
Although  surface  mining  had  been  carried  out  in 
Alberta  since  the  First  World  War,  it  became  more 
practical  after  1945  with  the  development  of  large 
draglines  and  other  machinery.  Large  companies  like 
Manalta  (now  Mancal)  Coal  and  Luscar  Ltd.  (now 
Prairie  Mines  and  Royalties/Coal  Valley  Resources  Inc.) 
were  able  to  remove  huge  quantities  of  coal  without 
the  high  labour  costs  resulting  from  underground 
tunneling  and  manual  work^ 


By  1982-83,  industrial  activity  in  coal 
exploration  and  development  was  down  compared 
to  the  previous  year,  due  mainly  to  uncertainty  in 
international  markets.  Applications  for  exploration 
approval  decreased  to  33  from  56  the  previous  year.i4 
The  coal  sector  continued  to  face  stiff  competition 
in  world  markets  in  1984-85.  In  spite  of  this,  coal 
production  in  Alberta  increased.  In  1985,  the  long- 
term  outlook  for  coal  development  was  considered 
to  be  promising.  By  1989,  Alberta  was  the  leading 
Canadian  producer  of  coal,  with  an  output  equivalent 
to  about  27.9  million  short  tons.  This  production  was 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  previous  high 
for  coal  production,  reached  in  1950.^ 

Canada  is  now  ranked  tenth  in  the  world  for  total 
proven  coal  reserves,  and  Alberta's  reserves  make 
up  70  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  total.  Alberta's  coal 
reserves  contain  more  than  twice  the  energy  of  all 
the  province's  other  non-renewable  resources  (i.e.  oil, 
pentane,  natural  gas,  natural  gas  liquids,  bitumen, 
and  synthetic  crude). i6 

Alberta  produces  25-30  million  tonnes  of  coal 
each  year  from  its  11  mines.  About  12  million  tonnes 
come  from  the  Highvale  mine  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Wabamum,  the  largest  coal  mine  in  Canada.i7 

Most  of  Alberta's  coal  is  produced  by  surface 
mining,  either  strip  or  open  pit.  Strip  mining  is  used  to 
extract  sub-bituminous  deposits.  Draglines  and  large 
stripping  shovels  remove  the  overburden  and  expose 


Extracting  coal  at  Forestburg 
Colleries,  1977 
Mel  White 


Reclamation  of  the  Lovett 
coal  mine  area,  2005 
Mary  Christensen 
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Limestone  quarry  at  Cadomin,  2000 
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a  relatively  horizontal  coal  seam.  Open  pit  mining  is 
used  most  often  in  the  foothills  and  mountainous 
regions  to  extract  bituminous  coal  from  seams  that  are 
irregular  and  localized,  and  mined  almost  vertically. 
The  mine  at  Grande  Cache,  now  owned  by  Grande 
Cache  Coal  Corporation,  reopened  in  2005,  and  is  the 
only  underground  mine  still  in  operation. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced 
in  Alberta  is  used  as  fuel  to  generate  electricity  within 


the  province,  or  to  heat  buildings  in  agricultural 
operations  and  provide  energy  for  industrial 
processes.  Most  of  the  remaining  coal  production  is 
exported  to  foreign  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.^ 

Surface  Materials 

Surface  materials  include  clay,  silt,  marl,  sand 
and  gravel.  Surface  materials  are  formed  under 
unique  geological  conditions  associated  with  the 
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erosional  forces  of  water,  wind  and  ice.  Usually 
they  consist  of  unconsolidated  deposits  that  sit 
above  bedrock.  Following  are  definitions  of  these 
near-surface  deposits  of  sedimentary  material,  the 
depositional  history  of  which  is  not  associated  with 
the  bedrock  formation: 

Clay  -  material  composition  consists  of  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  particles  of  a  size  of  0.002  millimetres  or 
smaller. 

Silt  -  consists  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  particles 
ranging  in  size  from  0.002  millimetres  to  0.08 
millimetres. 

Marl  -  consists  of  clay  to  silt  grains  of  which  50  per 

cent  or  more  are  calcium  carbonate. 
Sand  -  consists  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  particles 

ranging  in  size  from  0.08  millimetres  to  five 

millimetres. 

Gravel  -  consists  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  particles 
of  a  size  five  millimetres  or  larger. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada's  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  early  years  of  its  administration, 
granted  permits  to  recover  small  quantities  of 
quarriable  materials  where  the  Crown  owned  the 
surface  of  the  land.  If  the  land  was  patented,  a  permit 
was  not  issued. 

The  regulations  for  leasing  and  administering 
lands  containing  quarriable  materials  were  first 
established  under  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  in  May 


13,  1910.  Quarriable  materials  included  limestone, 
granite,  slate,  marble,  gypsum,  marl,  gravel,  sand  or 
any  building  stone.  Annual  rental  for  the  lease  was 
$1  per  acre  per  year,  and  no  royalties  were  payable. 
The  term  of  the  lease  was  21  years  with  a  maximum 
allowable  size  of  40  acres,  and  no  one  person  could 
acquire  more  than  one  lease.  The  lessee  had  to 
commence  active  operations  within  one  year  of  being 
notified  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Notification 
was  issued  one  year  after  the  issuance  of  the  lease 
and  the  amount  of  material  to  be  extracted  was 
limited  to  five  cubic  yards  per  acre  per  year.]g 

Clay  was  added  as  a  quarriable  material  in  1912. 
The  lessee  was  required  to  build  a  brick-making 
plant  within  two  years,  with  construction  costs 
limited  to  $10,000.  After  the  second  year  the  lessee 
was  required  to  produce  100,000  bricks  or  their 
equivalent  in  some  other  form  of  clay  product. 2o 

By  1913,  the  regulations  allowed  railway 
companies  to  acquire  more  than  one  "quarry 
location"  lease  strictly  for  railway  construction  and 
maintenance.  In  1915,  the  multiple  lease  was  also 
applicable  to  a  city,  town,  municipality  or  municipal 
district  for  public  works  projects.  Volcanic  ash  was 
added  in  1926  to  accommodate  the  use  of  this 
material  in  Saskatchewan. 

According  to  the  1931  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  annual  report,  there  were  14  quarry 
leases  and  34  dredging  leases  at  the  time  of  resource 


transfer  in  1930.  The  report  does  not  mention  how 
many  of  these  leases  were  sand  and  gravel  extraction 
operations.  The  dredging  likely  pertained  to  placer 
gold  operations.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  production 
coming  from  these  quarries,  from  1905  until  the  time 
of  transfer  of  resources,  $47  million  had  been  spent 
on  provincial  transportation  infrastructure  such  as 
roads,  bridges  and  ferries. 

Administration  of  sand  and  gravel  was  carried 
out  by  Alberta's  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
after  natural  resource  administration  was  transferred 
to  the  province  in  1930.  The  Provincial  Lands  Act  of 
1931  indicated  that  coal,  sand,  gravel,  clay  and  marl 
were  considered  as  base  minerals  under  the  act. 

Under  provincial  administration,  the  Regulation 
for  the  Leasing  of  Lands  Containing  Limestone, 
Granite,  Slate,  Marble,  Gypsum,  Marl,  Gravel,  Sand, 
Clay,  Volcanic  Ash  or  any  Building  Stone  replaced  the 
federal  "quarriable  material"  rules  on  June  18,  1931. 
The  only  changes  were  that  the  quantity  of  material 
that  could  be  quarried  was  not  to  exceed  10  cubic 
yards  per  acre  per  year,  "sworn"  returns  were  required 
every  three  months,  and  a  royalty  rate  of  five  cents  per 
cubic  yard  was  levied.  A  lease  was  granted  only  where 
the  Crown  was  the  surface  owner  of  the  land. 

Sand  and  gravel  production  from  public 
lands  during  the  1930-38  period  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  department  annual  reports.  The  first 
figures  regarding  sand  and  gravel  were  included  in 
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Gravel  crushing  operation  in  the 
Lethbridge  area,  1940s 
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the  1939-40  report.  Wartime  demands  increased 
the  demand  for  materials,  and  gravel  production 
increased  by  60,920  tons  in  1939-40,^  and  820,900 
tons  in  1940-41.    By  1946,  following  the  war,  demand 
for  gravel  had  dropped  dramatically.  In  1946,  about 
249,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  (one  cubic  yard  of 
gravel  equals  1.37  tons)  was  reported  as  being 
extracted  from  provincial  lands  under  quarrying  lease. 
An  additional  amount  of  about  63,000  cubic  yards 
was  removed  under  permits. 24 

On  April  i,  1949  the  division  of  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines  into  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  and  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  became  effective.  The  regulation  of  mineral 
resources  was  enacted  specifically  through  the  Mines 
and  Minerals  Act.  Separate  provisions  applicable  to 
quarrying  leases  were  purposely  omitted  from  the 
act.  Of  the  quarriable  materials,  sand  and  gravel  had 
been  traditionally  used  by  homesteaders  throughout 
the  prairies  in  developing  their  farms;  therefore,  on 
private  land,  no  authority  was  required  to  extract  the 
resources.  All  other  quarriable  materials  were  leased  as 
minerals,  whether  the  Crown  owned  the  surface  or  not. 

Soon  after  this  administrative  procedure  was  in 
place,  ownership  rights  between  a  mineral  title  and 
the  surface  rights  became  questionable.  In  an  action 
in  the  Trial  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta, 
however,  the  holder  of  the  mineral  rights,  not  the 
owner  of  the  surface,  was  found  to  own  the  sand 


and  gravel. 

In  order  to  remove  further  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  the  Sand  and  Gravel  Act  of  1951  was 
enacted.  The  act  protected  the  traditional  use  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  resources  for  homesteader 
roadbuilding,  and  declared  that  sand  and  gravel 
"is  deemed  not  to  be  a  mine,  mineral,  nor  valuable 
stone"  and  is  part-and-parcel  of  surface  rights. 

The  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  had 
administered  sand  and  gravel  as  minerals  from 
1949  until  1951,  when  Chapter  77  of  the  Statutes  of 
Alberta  declared  sand  and  gravel  recovered  by  surface 
operations  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  surface 
rights.  Therefore  in  1951  the  administration  of  sand 
and  gravel  on  public  lands  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Regulations  were 
established  in  1951  under  the  Public  Lands  Act  to 
govern  the  issuance  of  sand  and  gravel  permits  and 
leases  on  public  lands. 

Royalty  on  sand  and  gravel  removed  from 
public  land  was  set  at  10  cents  per  cubic  yard,  with 
a  minimum  annual  royalty  of  $50  per  lease.  At  the 
date  of  transfer  a  total  of  42  quarrying  leases  (sand 
and  gravel),  57  river  sand  and  gravel  leases,  and 
seven  uplands  sand  and  gravel  leases  were  under 
administration.  During  1951-52,  one  river  sand  and 
gravel  lease  and  three  upland  leases  were  cancelled.^ 
Table  1  gives  information  on  sand  and  gravel  and 
surface  material  dispositions  from  1952  to  2005. 
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Sand  and  Gravel  Dispositions  in  Effect* 


...    ,  Quarrying        Sand  and  Gravel       Sand  and  Gravel         Public  Pit 

As  of  March  x\      .  '  _°  ,  _ 

Leases  (S  &  G)  Leases  Permits  Licences 


Government 
Department 
Reservations 


1952 


42 


60 


1956 


1961 


316 


1966 


369 


NR 


1971 


396 


S&G  licences  164 


1976 


330 


374 


1981 


S&G  leases  plus 
Surface  Materials 
Leases  396 


Surface  Materials 
licences  917 


As  of  March  31 


Quarrying  Surface  Materials 
Leases  (S  &  G) 


Leases 


Surface  Materials 
Licences 


Public  Pit 
Licences 


578 


825 


NR 


691 


1996 


757 


85 


2005 


1004 


information  provided  in  depa 
'<*  Not  Reported 

'  Disposition  reservations  required  by  other  govern 


tual  reports  for  7957-7987  and  by  Vanee  Narayanan,  technical  land  administration  specialist,  for 
it  departments  or  agencies  include  sand  and  gravel  and  other  uses. 


eduction  in  the  number  of  sand  and  gravel  permits  issued  in  7960-67,  compared  to  permits  issued  the  previous  year,  was  due  to  stricter  controls  of  gravel  operatioi 
forested  zone.  Operators  here  were  required  to  take  out  leases  instead  of  permits.  Lower  numbers  of  surface  materials  licences  in  7991  compared  to  7986  were  pr 
',  to  new  land  use  and  borrow  pit  policies  limiting  licence  approvals 


'n  T 953—54,  a  total  of  181  sites  had  been  placed 
under  reservation  to  the  Department  of  Highways, 
municipal  districts  and  cities  for  the  extraction  of 
gravel.  Six  sites  were  under  reservation  to  the  federal 
government.  These  reservations  were  the  precursor  of 
'D'  reservations  (see  narrative  for  1977-78  later  in  this 
chapter).26 

In  1954,  an  Order  in  Council  amended  the 
regulations  and  granted  the  minister  the  right  to 
authorize  sand  and  gravel  required  for  public  roads 
or  other  public  works  to  be  removed  from  lands  held 
under  sand  and  gravel  lease. 

With  an  increased  demand  for  sand  and  gravel 
in  the  Edmonton  area  in  1957-58,  leases  were 
issued  for  portions  of  the  bed  and  shore  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  from  Devon  to  Fort 
Saskatchewan. 

In  1961  The  Clay  and  Marl  Act  was  enacted.  This 
legislation  placed  the  ownership  of  clay  and  marl 
recovered  by  surface  operations  with  the  surface 
owner.  The  practice  of  the  Crown  and  municipalities 
compensating  surface  owners  for  clay  as  fill  material 
used  in  road  construction  was  the  rationale  that 
supported  this  legislation.  Clay  and  marl  extraction 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

There  was  unusual  activity  regarding  sand 
and  gravel  applications  in  1963-64,  particularly  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  province.  In  that  area, 
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considerable  quantities  of  gravel  were  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  Grimshaw-Great  Slave  Lake  Railway. 

Demand  for  sand  and  gravel  extraction  from 
public  lands  increased  in  1966-67,  due  to  the 
continuing  growth  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  the 
west  central  and  northern  portions  of  Alberta,  and 
the  extension  of  railways  and  roadways  in  these  areas. 

The  demand  for  sand  and  gravel  remained  high 
throughout  1967-68,  with  a  large  part  of  the  demand 
generated  by  natural  resource  development  in  the 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  province. 

A  program  to  review  all  new  and  renewal  sand 
and  gravel  lease  applications  was  initiated  in  1972- 
73.  In  addition,  operating  plans  were  to  be  examined, 
and  specific  operating  conditions  were  to  be  applied 
as  required. 

In  1974,  agrologist  Roger  Marvin  was  appointed 
to  coordinate  all  sand  and  gravel  activity  on 
public  land  in  the  province.  He  was  to  coordinate 
development  and  reclamation  activity,  compile  and 
maintain  an  inventory  of  existing  and  potential  sand 
and  gravel  sites,  examine  operating  plans,  specify 
necessary  operating  conditions,  and  request  field 
inspections.  Computerization  of  all  sand  and  gravel 
leases  and  reservations,  along  with  development  and/ 
or  reclamation  completed,  was  initiated. 

A  provincial  study  by  the  Department  of 
Environment  on  gravel  extraction  was  initiated  by  a 
conflict  between  the  public  and  gravel  developers 


in  the  Villeneuve  area  west  of  Edmonton. 27  The 
conflict  triggered  the  formation  of  the  Alberta  Sand 
and  Gravel  Association  in  1975.  The  study  also 
recommended  the  need  for  a  provincial  inventory  of 
aggregate  resources. 

The  new  position  of  sand  and  gravel  auditor 
was  awarded  to  Robert  (Bobby)  Geneau  in  the  fall 
of  1975.  Bobby  recalls:  "I  remember  my  first  auditing 
job  was  with  a  farmer  who  held  a  sand  and  gravel 
lease  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  near  Drayton  Valley. 
I  had  arranged  to  undertake  an  audit  on  his  records 
for  roughly  six  years.  I  thought  this  would  be  a 
simple  matter.  It  was  not.  His  place  of  business  was 
conducted  out  of  an  old  garage,  filthy  dirty,  no  power 
from  which  to  operate  my  adding  machine,  no  place 
to  sit  except  on  an  old  chair  which  was  full  of  grease. 

"When  the  client  produced  his  records  for  the  six 
years,  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  place.  Records 
for  all  six  years  were  tossed  into  three  or  four  large 
boxes.  I  was  not  prepared  to  conduct  my  audit  under 
these  circumstances.  I  confiscated  all  of  his  records 
and  returned  to  Edmonton  to  conduct  my  audit  out  of 
the  office.  This  first  audit  took  me  two  weeks  of  work 
to  complete. 

"I  had  determined  that  several  truckers  were 
hauling  material  from  his  pit.  Examination  of  his  and 
their  records  showed  that  a  significant  volume  of 
material  was  removed  and  not  reported  on  his  gravel 
returns.  I  did  manage  to  collect  a  large  amount  of 


money  from  the  client  for  the  unreported  materials 
taken  and  not  reported  on  his  return. 

"After  completing  this  audit  the  operator 
complained  to  the  department  that  I  had  no  right  to 
confiscate  his  records  or  to  audit  the  records  of  other 
truckers  who  were  hauling  for  him.  I  found  out  later 
that  the  farmer  was  right,  and  that  I  had  no  authority 
to  remove  his  records  from  his  place  of  business 
nor  the  right  to  audit  the  companies  hauling  for 
him.  Our  surface  material  regulations  did  not  have 
sufficient  legal  authority  to  allow  the  department  to 
confiscate  records  or  audit  other  companies  working 
for  him,  unless  they  held  gravel  dispositions  from 
our  department. 

"But  while  I  was  conducting  the  audit  of  the 
farmer's  records,  I  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
other  truckers  who  were  hauling  gravel  from  his 
lease  also  had  sand  and  gravel  leases  and  licences 
with  our  department.  When  I  audited  their  leases,  I 
determined  that  the  operators  had  been  removing 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  farmer's  leases.  I  cross- 
referenced  these  invoices  with  those  reported  by  the 
farmer  and  found  out  that  he  was  not  reporting  gravel 
removed  by  them  from  his  pit. 

"The  only  way  I  was  able  to  find  out  if  other 
operators  were  abiding  by  the  regulations  was  to  be 
on  the  lookout  through  examination  of  their  records. 
Conducting  audits  on  surface  materials  operators  was 
really  a  big  challenge!" 


Ron  Ball  recalls  a  situation  that  could  have  turned 
out  to  be  quite  embarrassing:  "On  occasion,  staff 
from  the  Edmonton  office  would  travel  to  field  offices 
and  go  out  with  field  staff  to  check  sites  of  interest. 
Staff  from  the  Special  Land  Use  Branch  travelled  out 
to  the  St.  Paul  office  in  1974  to  check  some  gravel  pit 
concerns  in  the  Bonnyville  District. 

"I  had  acquired  a  1974  Chevrolet  half-ton  truck, 
which  was  used  to  take  out  the  two  Edmonton 
staff  members.  The  week  before,  I  had  been  out 
completing  field  work  in  the  Bonnyville  District  and 
had  run  out  of  gas.  The  solenoid  responsible  for 
switching  fuel  flow  between  tanks  had  refused  to 
function.  Since  I  was  located  in  an  isolated  area  far 
from  a  service  station,  fuel  was  borrowed  from  a 
farmer,  and  all  he  had  available  was  purple,  which  was 
illegal  to  burn  in  a  government  truck. 

"After  ferrying  Edmonton  staff  to  gravel  pits 
they  wanted  to  see  in  the  Bonnyville  area,  we  were 
returning  to  the  St.  Paul  office.  A  few  miles  out  of  St. 
Paul  the  RCMP  had  a  check  stop,  where  they  were 
checking  for  purple  gas.  There  was  quite  a  lineup  of 
vehicles  being  checked. 

"While  in  the  lineup,  I  realized  that  if  my  truck 
was  checked,  they  would  be  able  to  detect  the  purple 
gas  residue  from  that  put  in  the  previous  week.  I 
also  knew  that  no  excuse,  however  valid,  was  usually 
accepted,  and  I  likely  would  be  charged  for  using 
purple  gas.  The  fact  that  this  situation  was  occurring 
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while  I  had  staff  from  the  Edmonton  office  in  the  government  truck  added  to  the 
discomfort.  No  doubt  word  would  spread  throughout  the  organization,  to  my 
embarrassment. 

"While  inching  forward  in  the  lineup  of  vehicles,  I  was  sweating,  and  doing 
some  praying.  Staff  from  the  Edmonton  office  were  unaware  of  my  discomfort. 

"Finally  I  got  up  to  the  officer  doing  the  checking.  He  looked  at  the  Lands  and 
Forests  symbol  on  my  truck  door,  smiled,  and  waved  me  through  without  checking 
my  truck.  Leaving  the  check  stop,  I  whispered  a  quick  prayer  of  thanks." 

A  May  17,  1976,  memo  from  Charlie  Paquin,  Director  of  Lands,  to  Dr.  R.  Green, 
Alberta  Research  Council,  confirmed  the  initiation  of  a  sand  and  gravel  inventory 
by  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Charlie  noted  that  there  were  several 
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critical  areas  of  the  province  "where  the  establishment  of  the  presence  of  sand  and 
gravel  deposits  together  with  its  quality  is  urgently  needed"  and  that  "in  the  longer 
term,  a  systematic  inventory  .  .  .  will  in  my  view  be  a  very  worthwhile  project." 
In  1976-77,  reclamation  projects  continued  on  White  Area  lands,  including  the 
restoration  of  gravel  pits. 

During  the  1977-78  fiscal  year,  new  surface  materials  regulations  were 
passed,  and  the  old  clay,  marl,  sand  and  gravel  regulations  were  repealed.  The 
new  regulations  allowed  the  department  to  issue  leases  and  licences  for  silica 
sand,  topsoil,  peat,  clay,  marl,  sand  and  gravel.  Under  the  new  regulations,  an 
annual  lease  rental  over  and  above  royalties  paid  was  charged,  and  a  security 
deposit  was  collected  to  ensure  reclamation  of  operating  areas.  Public  pit  users 
were  also  required  to  pay  a  surcharge  to  cover  the  cost  of  future  reclamation.  'D' 
reservations,  equivalent  to  a  disposition,  were  granted  on  public  lands  required  by 
other  government  departments  or  agencies.  Sites  for  sand  and  gravel  extraction 
that  were  required  by  Alberta  Transportation  on  public  lands,  for  example,  were 
covered  by  a  'D'  reservation. 

A  detailed  inventory  of  five  sand  and  gravel  deposits  near  the  proposed 
Alsands  project  was  conducted  in  northeastern  Alberta  in  1980-81,  to  determine 
aggregate  materials  for  future  oil  sands  and  community  development  in  the  area. 
As  indicated  in  department  annual  reports,  surface  materials  lease  applications 
increased  during  the  1980-85  period,  with  the  demand  for  surface  materials  in 
northern  Alberta.  During  1989-90,  gravel  pit  reclamation  continued.  Reclamation 
of  two  abandoned  gravel  pits  was  funded  through  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings 
Trust  Fund.  Additional  funds  were  provided  by  the  Public  Lands  Division  for  17 
projects,  including  gravel  pit  reclamation. 

By  1990-91,  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  province  had  been  inventoried 
for  aggregates,  with  the  aid  of  the  Alberta  Research  Council.  In  1990-91,  the 
inventory  was  focused  on  the  Athabasca  region,  in  light  of  Alberta-Pacific  Forest 
Industries'  pulp  and  paper  project  in  the  area. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  five  billion  tonnes  of  aggregate  resources  (primarily 
sand  and  gravel)  will  be  consumed  in  Alberta  between  2000  and  2050.^  Don 
Peel,  former  geologist  with  the  Land  Use  Operations  Branch,  has  stated  that 
although  environmental  restrictions  mean  that  most  fluvial  deposit  mining 
operations  will  have  to  be  phased  out,  the  continental  glaciations  have  left  Alberta 
with  ample  alternative  supplies  of  aggregate  resources.  However,  the  depletion 
rate  of  near-market  resources  is  accelerating  as  other  forms  of  development  and 
conservation  restrict  access  to  deposits.  Location  of  the  sources,  in  relationship 
to  the  market,  becomes  the  key  factor  in  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
considerations.  The  distance  aggregate  resources  may  be  transported  is  directly 
linked  to  energy  costs.  Noise,  dust,  and  truck  traffic  become  social  irritants 
as  expanding  subdivisions,  rural  communities,  and  other  land  uses  become 
incompatible  with  aggregate  extraction  activities.  Environmentally,  longer  hauls 
contribute  significantly  to  greenhouse  gas  and  particulate  emissions,  and  most 
primary  aggregate  sources  are  associated  with  valuable  water  resources.  Meeting 
the  growing  demand  for  aggregate  resources  in  an  acceptable  manner  is  thus 
increasingly  challenging  for  producers.  The  biggest  challenge  has  been  placed  on 
Public  Lands  regulators  who  must  maintain  a  management  program  for  a  resource 
that  remains  key  to  Alberta's  prosperity.^ 

Peat 

Peat  is  also  recognized  as  a  mineable  surface  material  in  Alberta,  although 
the  mining  of  peat  here  is  not  widespread.  Unlike  surface  materials  formed  by 
sedimentary  processes,  peat  is  formed  by  biological  and  hydrological  processes 
and  generally  consists  of  living  and  weakly-decomposed  mosses  and  sedges  found 
in  bogs  and  fens.  Most  of  these  areas  are  also  dominated  by  shrub  or  tree  cover.  It 
is  estimated  that  10.3  million  ha  or  16  per  cent  of  the  province's  land  area  consists 
of  peat  or  peat-like  deposits. 

Gerry  Haekel,  head  of  the  Riparian  Land  Management  and  Water  Boundaries 
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Calgary  Power  transmission  line, 
circa  1931 

Glenbow  Archives  ND-3-5640a 


Unit,  indicates  that  in  Alberta  peat  is  harvested 
exclusively  for  horticultural  purposes.  Once  access 
roads  to  the  site  are  constructed,  the  bog  areas  are 
first  cleared  of  tree  and  shrub  cover  and  grubbed 
to  remove  roots  and  stump  materials.  Ditches  are 
constructed  to  allow  control  of  the  water  level  in 
the  bog.  The  peat  surface  is  then  worked  to  form  a 
crown  with  drainage  towards  the  ditches.  The  surface 
layer  is  left  to  dry  until  the  moisture  content  reaches 
approximately  40  or  55  per  cent.  The  surface  is 
harrowed  and  specially-designed  vacuum  machines 
remove  a  layer  of  peat.  This  is  repeated  until  about 
75  mm  is  removed  over  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Harvested  peat  is  taken  to  a  processing  plant  where  it 
is  bagged  and  made  ready  for  shipping. 

The  first  formal  disposition  to  harvest  peat  was 
issued  in  1978.  Currently,  approximately  17,000  acres 
are  actively  harvested  under  Surface  Material  Lease  by 
six  companies. 

Commercial,  Residential  and 
Recreational 

With  the  transfer  of  natural  resource 
administration  to  the  province  in  1930,  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  assumed 
responsibility  for  commercial,  residential  and 
recreational  use  of  provincial  lands.  Applications 
for  these  uses  on  provincial  and  public  lands  were 
processed  by  Technical  Division  until  1952,  when  the 


Special  Land  Use  Section,  newly  created  in  the  Lands 
Division,  took  over  processing  these  applications.  For 
example,  in  the  1932-33  department  annual  report,  it 
was  specifically  indicated  that  Technical  issued  leases 
for  recreational  grounds  and  exhibition  sites.  At  that 
time  Technical  also  dealt  with  applications  covering 
power  transmission  lines,  pipeline  rights  of  way,  and 
various  other  sites. 

An  additional  important  role  of  Technical  was 
to  carry  out  land  surveys  to  accommodate  summer 
resorts  (i.e.  summer  cottage  subdivisions),  residential 
subdivisions,  and  summer  campsites  for  religious, 
philanthropic  and  educational  purposes.  The  earliest 
land  surveys  mentioned  in  reports  available  were 
completed  in  1934-35.  Surveys  mentioned  were  the 
Crimson  Lake  Resort  northwest  of  Rocky  Mountain 
House,  the  Waiparous  Townsite  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ghost  River  and  Waiparous  Creek,  and 
summer  campsites  at  Pigeon  Lake.  Applications  for 
lots  were  received  in  these  resort  areas. 

Unauthorized  Use 

Certain  types  of  unauthorized  use  of  provincial 
lands  were  discovered  early  on  in  the  Lands  and 
Mines  mandate.  In  1933-34  it  was  discovered  that 
a  great  number  of  transmission  lines  constructed 
prior  to  1930  had  never  been  authorized  by  the 
dominion  government.  Correspondence  was  carried 
out  by  the  department  with  power  and  utility 
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companies  to  legalize  their  uses  of  public  land 
under  license  of  occupation.  It  was  also  determined 
that  certain  corporations  and  individuals  had  been 
using  large  tracts  of  lake  areas  without  government 
permission.  Correspondence  was  initiated  with  these 
unauthorized  land  users. 

Unauthorized  use  of  crown  land,  for  residential, 
summer  cottage  and  commercial  purposes  had 
been  an  issue  for  the  department  since  the  1930s. 
Where  possible,  a  concentration  of  squatters  was 
accommodated  by  establishing  a  subdivision  to 
legalize  and  bring  some  order  to  the  residential  and 
commercial  development  on  the  area.  A  measure  of 
control  of  residential  and  commercial  development, 
through  the  issuance  of  miscellaneous  leases  or 
permits,  and  the  development  of  subdivision  plans, 
thus  occurred.  Residential  users  were  also  required 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  government  land,  as  were  other 
similar  users. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1930,  the  dominion 
government  dealt  with  squatter  families  living 
on  unsubdivided  school  lands  at  McLennan.  A 
preliminary  subdivision  plan  of  lands  occupied  by 
the  squatters  was  prepared  for  Technical  Division  in 
"•936— 37-  The  subdivision  consisted  of  97  lots  in  four 
blocks,  and  after  the  final  survey  plan  was  received, 
intentions  were  to  dispose  of  these  lots  by  auction  to 
the  occupants.?o 

In  1945-46  an  inspection  of  land  on  the  shore 


of  Buck  Lake,  about  25  miles  west  of  Pigeon  Lake, 
was  carried  out  in  response  to  squatters  who 
wanted  to  legitimize  their  residential  sites.  Some  23 
settlers  signed  a  petition  to  have  the  land  subdivided 
into  lots.  The  inspection  revealed  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  establish  a  subdivision,  and  a  survey 
was  planned  for  the  following  year. 

A  squatter  situation  had  existed  at  Drumheller 
long  before  1930,  when  the  province  assumed 
responsibility  for  provincial  land.  The  situation  grew 
worse  each  year  and  there  was  concern  by  1948-49 
that  not  dealing  with  the  situation  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  create  order  in  the  future,  when 
the  services  of  an  Alberta  land  surveyor  became 
available.  An  exhaustive  survey  was  undertaken.  Plans 
showed  the  locations  of  improvements  and  zigzag 
fences  that  had  been  built.  The  names  of  squatters 
and  how  the  land  was  used  were  obtained.  Some  of 
the  squatters  had  actually  built  on  land  designated 
as  a  public  roadway  in  the  hamlet  of  East  Coulee, 
and  this  situation  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  As  a  temporary 
solution,  all  squatters  were  asked  to  take  out  permits 
on  provincial  land,  with  rental  based  on  residential  or 
commercial  use  and  the  land  area  involved. 

Don  Sawyer,  former  regional  director,  tells  of  a  trip 
with  the  RCMP  in  about  1978,  when  he  was  supervisor 
of  field  staff  for  the  Central  and  Southern  Regions: 

"I  arrived  at  the  Edmonton  office  and  on  my 


Squatter's  trailer  in  the  Caroline 
area,  1984 
Frank  Cazgag 
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Signage  for  Harvie  Heights 

subdivision 

Charlie  Harvie 


Harvie  Heights  subdivision,  just  west  of 
Canmore,  was  surveyed  by  the  Technical 
Division  and  named  in  honour  of  the  first 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Mines 


desk  I  found  a  note  and  a  letter.  The  letter  was  from  a 
squatter  on  government  land  near  Alder  Flats  (south 
of  Drayton  Valley),  and  the  note  from  the  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister.  The  squatter  was  obviously  quite 
concerned  about  some  of  the  treatment  he  had 
been  getting.  The  department  was  concerned  that 
his  residence  was  illegal,  and  that  some  sort  of 
disposition  should  be  arranged.  The  letter  read 
in  part:  'I  will  blow  up  the  steps  of  the  Legislative 
building  and  I  am  going  to  shoot  the  next  government 
man  that  comes  on  my  place.'  The  attached  note 
from  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  read  'Don,  I  think 
you  should  go  out  on  this  one.' 

'"Well,  thank  you,'  I  thought.  So  I  was  to  visit  this 
chap  who  threatened  to  shoot  the  next  government 
man  to  appear  on  his  place.  A  rather  unique 
assignment,  to  say  the  least. 

"I  phoned  the  RCMP  in  Breton  and  was  promised 
an  escort.  Two  mornings  later  I  was  on  the  road  to 
meet  the  RCMP.  I  showed  the  constable  the  letter, 
which  he  seemed  unconcerned  about.  We  had  to  have 
a  usual  morning  visit  with  his  friends,  then  a  casual 
two  cups  of  coffee.  However,  he  must  have  been  a 
trace  concerned  as  he  hung  on  his  waist  a  couple  of 
extra  handguns  and  threw  two  shotguns  in  the  back 
seat  of  his  car.  He  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  shot  I  was 
and  off  we  went.  It  didn't  take  long  to  arrive  at  our 
destination,  as  he  exceeded  the  speed  limit  by  some 
10  to  15  miles  per  hour. 


"I  found  the  squatter's  residence,  a  typical  shack. 
We  drove  in  via  a  lane  with  eight  dogs  tied  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  sort  of  a  gauntlet  entrance.  No  one 
in  the  shack  or  around  the  yard,  but  on  proceeding 
further  we  could  hear  our  squatter  friend  over  a  ridge 
chopping  his  winter's  wood.  The  RCMP  man  stayed  in 
the  car  within  sight,  and  I  drifted  down  over  the  ridge 
to  make  my  interview. 

"He  was  not  a  big  man,  but  rather  small,  perhaps 
150  pounds.  He  didn't  appear  dangerous,  and  didn't 
act  dangerous.  In  fact  he  was  rather  meek  and  mild. 
After  I  made  a  greeting  and  told  him  who  I  was,  I 
noticed  he  glanced  up  the  rise  and  observed  my 
escort,  the  RCMP.  I  could  see  him  wince  and  shake 
just  a  trace.  But  he  was  no  trouble  and 
reasonably  co-operative.  He  neither  blew  up  the 
Legislature  steps  nor  shot  the  next  government  man 
to  make  a  visit. 

"To  finalize  a  disposition,  I  had  to  visit  this  fellow 
a  number  of  times.  Following  that  initial  visit,  I  always 
drove  alone  in  my  own  car,  avoided  the  dogs,  and 
never  had  any  trouble." 

Summer  Cottages  and  Subdivisions 

In  1951-52,  requests  were  made  to  the 
department  to  secure  land  for  summer  cottages  near 
Banff  National  Park.  An  ideal  location  was  found 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  park  gateway,  with  easy 
access  to  the  highway.  A  subdivision  was  designed 
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with  the  town's  planners,  with  the  subdivision  situated  on  a  shelf  part-way  up 
the  mountainside.  The  subdivision  offered  m  lots  and  a  majestic  view  of  the 
mountains  across  the  Bow  River  to  the  southwest.  The  subdivision  was  named 
Harvie  Heights  by  the  Minister,  in  tribute  to  Deputy  Minister  John  Harvie,  who 
retired  from  government  service  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.32 

In  April  1952,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  Land  Titles  Act  that  prevented 
owners  from  subdividing  crown  lands  yielded  through  the  recession  of  lake  waters  or 
by  changes  in  the  courses  of  rivers  unless  they  had  Technical  Division's  approval.  As 
a  result  many  subdivision  plans,  located  mainly  around  summer  resort  lakes,  were 
presented  to  Technical  Division  for  approval. 

During  1955-56,  the  demand  for  summer  cottage  sites  continued  and  the 
department  began  surveying  small  subdivisions  for  this  purpose  at  various  locations. 


This  demand  continued  the  following  year,  with  inspections  made  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  public  lands  for  such  uses.  Several  sites  were  selected  for  survey  in  1957. 
Policy  at  the  time  was  to  issue  10-year  miscellaneous  leases  on  lots  in  these  summer 
cottage  subdivisions.  The  lessee  was  required  to  build  a  cottage  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  lease.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  an  inventory  of  all  lakes  in  Alberta  with  available  crown 
land  was  initiated.  The  aim  was  to  identify  and  reserve  areas  with  potential  for  future 
recreational  development. 

By  1960-61,  much  interest  was  still  being  shown  in  summer  cottage  sites 
on  public  land  adjoining  lakes.  The  survey  of  subdivisions  at  suitable  locations 
continued.  A  draw  system  was  introduced  to  dispose  of  lots  for  summer  cottage  and 
residential  purposes,  to  remove  any  advantage  that  more  affluent  applicants  might 
have  over  others. 

An  extension  of  44  lots  to  the  existing  subdivision  at  Waiparous  in  the  Eastern 
Slopes  was  advertised  in  1962-63.  A  draw  to  dispose  of  the  lots  was  held  in  Calgary, 
and  approximately  500  people  attended.  There  was  a  keen  demand  for  summer 
cottage  lots  in  the  Calgary  area,  and  various  sites  were  checked  to  determine  their 
suitability. 

A  surge  in  road  and  subdivision  activity  in  the  hamlet  of  High  Level  in  1964-65 
was  recalled  by  Charles  Bachand,  manager  of  the  Industrial  &  Commercial  Section  of 
the  Land  Disposition  Branch: 

"One  Saturday  morning,  May  5,  at  5  a.m.,  I  and  the  engineers  we  had  hired 
to  develop  the  main  service  road  in  High  Level,  flew  out  to  High  Level  in  a  small 
one-engine  aircraft  (my  first  ever  flight).  Arriving  in  High  Level  in  the  forenoon,  we 
met  the  contractor  who  had  encountered  construction  problems.  He  explained 
the  problem  he  had  encountered  in  constructing  the  service  road,  and  the  only 
solution  was  to  remove  the  muddy  soil  and  replace  it  with  a  fill,  at  an  additional 
cost  of  approximately  $100,000.  The  engineer  and  contractor  turned  to  me  as  the 
representative  of  the  department  for  a  decision.  It  was  not  only  the  additional  cost, 
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but  to  delay  the  construction  until  a  decision  would  be  made  would  have  increased 
the  cost.  Since  there  was  no  other  alternative  solution,  I  proceeded  to  advise  them 
to  proceed  immediately  with  the  plan.  Coming  back  home  I  immediately  advised  Dr. 
Wood,  Director  at  the  time,  that  I  had  authorized  the  expenditure,  and  there  had  not 
been  an  amount  budgeted  for  this  expenditure.  (I  was  sure  that  would  be  the  end  of 
my  career  with  Public  Lands.)  Dr.  Wood  and  I  met  the  Deputy,  Mr.  Huestis,  and  he 
approved  the  over-expenditure,  and  so  my  career  with  Public  Lands  continued." 

New  summer  cottage  and  residential  subdivisions  continued  to  be  created 
through  the  1960s.  A  subdivision  named  North  Zama  was  developed  in  the  North 
Zama  Field  in  northwestern  Alberta  in  1967-68  to  consolidate  energy  sector 
campsite  development.  Operators  and  service  companies  were  extremely  co- 
operative to  ensure  quality  development.  It  was  agreed  that  campsites  of  this  nature 
were  far  more  desirable  than  new  towns  in  the  exploratory  stages  of  oil  development. 

Cottage  subdivisions  continued  to  be  developed  into  the  1970s,  with  high 
demand  for  this  use.  In  1972-73,  85  lots  were  made  available  at  Gregoire  Lake, 
south  of  Fort  Mc Murray.  Demand  for  summer  cottage  lots  was  very  high  in  the 
area,  due  to  the  absence  of  lakes  near  Fort  McMurray.  Fifty  three  other  recreational 

cottage  lots  were  readvertised. 

b  35 

A  moratorium  was  placed  on  the  development  of  lakeshore  land  in  1973-74, 
pending  formation  of  policies  and  guidelines  for  this  type  of  development. 
Consequently,  no  new  recreational  cottage  subdivisions  were  developed  that  year. 

The  moratorium  on  new  recreational  cottage  subdivisions  continued  through 
1974-75.  In  that  year  20  lots  which  had  become  vacant  in  existing  subdivisions 
were  readvertised.  A  total  of  193  applications  was  received,  and  when  tenders  were 
called  121  people  submitted  tenders  ranging  from  $1  to  $3,048  for  a  lot.j6 

No  new  recreational  cottage  subdivisions  were  created  through  1976-77,  even 
though  demand  for  lots  remained  high.  A  recreational  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  5,900  people  who  had  previously  indicated  an  interest.  Response  indicated  a 
definite  preference  to  a  draw  system  over  a  tender  system  when  more  than  one 


application  was  received  for  a  lot.^ 

The  need  for  residential  sites  to  accommodate  industrial  and  commercial 
development  became  evident  in  the  1980s.  Residual  lots  at  Lower  Robb  and 
Cadomin  were  made  available  in  1980-81.  Eligibility  requirements  were  the  need 
to  reside  there  because  of  employment,  and  having  a  prior  connection  with  these 
communities. 

In  1986-87,  the  department  was  developing  a  policy  for  recreational  cottage 
development  to  be  implemented  by  the  subdivision  development  program.  The 
program  was  to  select,  evaluate,  plan  and  dispose  of  recreational  cottage  sites 
throughout  the  province  on  public  land  deemed  suitable  for  such  use. 

Gerry  Ehlert,  head  of  the  range  resource  management  program,  tells  a 
recreation-related  story  about  Public  Lands'  efforts  in  encouraging  responsible 
shoreline  use  at  Vincent  Lake  near  St  Paul: 

"A  common  strategy  to  encourage  participation  in  awareness  and  education 
workshops  is  food.  In  2001,  we  (Wayne  Nelson,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Blake  Mills, 
Alberta  Conservation  Association,  and  Public  Lands)  put  on  an  outdoor  awareness 
and  education  program  for  the  lakeshore  residents  at  Vincent  Lake.  At  the  time,  I 
was  PGR  [Provincial  Grazing  Reserve]  manager,  and  doing  night  shift  with  range 
management  and  Vincent  Lake.  We  offered  a  pancake  breakfast  and  went  off  to  the 
shoreline,  where  we  had  a  variety  of  learning  stations,  (for  example,  learning  about 
plants,  water  quality,  environmental  shoreline  health,  reserves,  wildlife,  riparian 
erosion). 

"I  kept  stats  of  the  number  of  folks  eating  breakfast  and  participating  at  the 
various  learning  stations.  We,  the  organizers,  had  a  chuckle,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  as  we  had  about  53  participants  eating  breakfast  and  only  about  38 
or  so  participants  registered  at  the  learning  stations.  That  means  about  15 
participants  only  ate  breakfast.  From  this  experience  perhaps  one  could  say,  'You 
are  not  alone  in  strategizing;  some  may  only  want  to  eat  and  not  to  learn;  plan 
ahead  with  a  little  bit  of  food  for  those  in  need'!" 
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Commercial  Use 

Many  leases  and  licences  of  occupation  (LOCs)  were  issued  for  a  variety  of 
uses,  grouped  together  as  commercial  use,  during  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

An  LOC  was  issued  to  private  interests  for  the  hauling  of  freight  over  a  portage 
from  South  Landing  Settlement  to  Fort  Smith  Settlement,  near  the  Northwest 
Territories  border  in  1934-35.  The  same  year,  a  200.5-acre  lease  was  issued  to  the 
dominion  government  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province  for  an  airport. 

Calgary  Power  and  Canadian  Utilities  received  LOCs  for  power  transmission 
lines  in  1935-36.  Several  applications  were  received  for  LOCs  covering  pipelines, 
logging  roads,  gas  beacon  sites  (Minister  of  National  Defence)  and  leases  for 
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reservoir  sites. 

Other  LOCs  were  issued  to  the  dominion  government  for  wharf  sites  in  the 
Slave  River,  Fitzgerald  Settlement,  at  Seba  Beach  on  Lake  Wabamum,  and  at 
Wellington  Beach  on  South  Cooking  Lake  in  1936-37. 

The  Director  of  Water  Resources  made  representation  in  1938-39  regarding 
the  construction  of  dam  sites,  rights  of  way  and  the  flooding  of  certain  areas  under 
the  dominion's  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Act.  It  was  recognized  that  settlers 
benefiting  from  these  schemes  were  struggling  financially.  Therefore,  an  Order  in 
Council  was  passed,  waiving  all  department  fees  in  connection  with  such  schemes. 
Several  LOCs  covering  small  areas  were  issued  at  no  charge  to  these  individuals. 

Ducks  Unlimited  Canada,  a  non-profit  organization,  applied  for  an  LOC 
covering  townships  83  to  85  in  ranges  2,  3  and  4  west  of  the  4th  meridian  and  an 
LOC  on  this  area  southeast  of  Fort  McMurray  was  passed  in  December  1939.  The 
purpose  of  Ducks  Unlimited  was  to  develop  a  wildlife  sanctuary  and  propagate 
waterfowl  and  wildlife  on  unsurveyed  lands  in  the  area  held  under  LOCs.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  granted  a  lease  along  the  Peace  River  for  a  trading 
post  in  1939-40.  British  American  Oil  was  granted  a  wholesale  gasoline  outlet  site 
at  Cereal  the  same  year.38 

In  1940-41,  many  applications  for  leases  and  LOCs  were  received  and  issued 
to  power,  oil,  railway  and  lumber  companies,  as  well  as  private  individuals. 
Applications  received  covered  power  line  rights  of  ways,  spur  tracks,  logging  roads, 
and  reservoir  sites.  Unusual  activity  regarding  logging  roads  occurred,  due  to  the 
boom  in  the  lumber  industry. 

During  the  Second  World  War  there  was  considerable  demand  from  the  federal 
Department  of  Transport  for  land  related  to  the  war  effort.  An  area  of  3,608.92 
acres  near  Suffield  was  reserved  for  an  air-to-ground  firing  range,  under  an  August, 
1943  Order  in  Council.  A  quarter-section  west  of  Medicine  Hat  was  reserved  for  a 
bombing  range  and  land  for  a  bombing  range  was  reserved  near  Airdrie.^ 

The  sale  of  school  lands  by  public  auction  occurred  when  these  lands  were 


no  longer  required  for  school  purposes.  School  lands  outside  towns  were  sold 
for  agricultural  use.  School  lands  within  towns  were  sold  for  commercial  and 
residential  use.  In  1949-50,  706  parcels  of  school  land,  which  included  80  town 
lots,  were  offered  and  418  parcels  of  land  and  68  town  lots  were  sold.  This  number 
was  double  the  number  of  school  lands  sold  the  previous  year.4o 

The  demand  for  commercial  sites  on  public  land  adjacent  to  major  highways 
increased  substantially  in  the  mid  1950s,  and  this  demand  continued  into  the  early 
1960s.  In  1955-56,  prior  to  completion  of  the  new  Whitecourt  to  Valleyview  highway, 
many  inquiries  were  received  by  Public  Lands  regarding  the  leasing  of  small  tracts 
of  public  land  along  this  highway  for  service  stations,  motels,  restaurants,  etc.  To 
ensure  development  was  orderly  no  applications  were  accepted  and  locations  were 
selected  to  survey  three  small  subdivisions.  Subdivision  plans  were  completed  early 
in  1956,  and  tenders  were  then  invited  from  all  interested  parties  and  companies. 
The  department  received  bids  on  all  the  parcels  adjoining  the  highway. 

In  1956-57,  Public  Lands  continued  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
Department  of  Highways  and  the  Planning  Commission  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  subdividing  public  lands  adjoining  the  highways,  and  the  best 
locations  for  such  subdivisions. 

The  policy  of  leasing  commercial  lots  under  the  miscellaneous  lease 
regulations  continued  in  1957-58.  In  certain  locations,  the  lessee  was  granted  the 
right  to  apply  to  purchase  the  land  after  buildings  or  other  improvements  were 
constructed.  A  substantial  premium  was  paid  for  leases  in  subdivisions  where 
demand  was  high. 

Leases  on  commercial  lots  required  the  lessee  to  build  within  a  certain  period 
of  time.  It  was  noted  in  1959-60  that  this  policy  had  reduced  the  acquisition  of 
such  lands  for  speculative  purposes.  Public  Lands  also  cooperated  fully  with  local 
municipalities  and  planning  agencies  in  the  development  of  these  subdivisions. 

A  hamlet  to  serve  highway  commercial  and  local  needs  was  surveyed  near 
Wandering  River,  northwest  of  Lac  La  Biche  on  Highway  63  in  1966-67.  Lots  were 


Highway  commercial  development  circa  1956 
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to  be  advertised  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Hunting  and  fishing  lodge  development 
opportunities  occurred  in  the  early  1970s.  Two  sites 
were  re-advertised  for  hunting  and  fishing  lodge 
development  in  northern  Alberta  in  1972-73.  The 
following  year,  one  site  in  Gypsy  Lake,  southeast  of 
Fort  McMurray,  was  advertised  for  this  use,  and  one 
application  was  accepted. 

In  1974-75,  five  parcels  of  land  near  Fort 
McMurray  and  four  parcels  in  the  Fort  Smith 
Settlement  were  advertised  for  market  gardens.  All 
five  parcels  at  Fort  McMurray  were  disposed  of  by 
Miscellaneous  Lease,  while  the  applications  received 
at  Fort  Smith  were  under  consideration. 

Public  Lands  became  involved  in  the 


administration  of  abandoned  railway  lines  in 
1980-81.  An  estimated  734  kilometres  of  railway 
lines  were  expected  to  be  transferred  to  the  province 
over  the  next  five  years.  At  the  time,  the  province 
intended  to  retain  the  land  as  future  transportation 
and  utility  corridors,  with  interim  leasing  following 
transfer  to  the  province.^  Subsequently,  lands  not 
required  for  access  to  public  lands  were  offered  to 
the  adjacent  owners  or  municipalities.  Today,  Public 
Lands  becomes  involved  only  when  the  right  of  way 
intersects  with,  or  is  needed  for  access  to,  lands 
administered  under  the  Public  Lands  Act. 

Interest  in  seeding  and  harvesting  wild  rice 
occurred  in  1981-82,  with  nine  applications  received 


to  seed  17  lakes  in  northeastern  Alberta. ^  Forty  six 
applications  had  been  received  by  1983-84.  The 
Northern  Alberta  Wild  Rice  Growers  Association  was 
formed  in  1983  to  promote  the  industry. 

Also  in  1983,  a  fishing  lodge  policy  was 
established.  The  policy  outlined  the  criteria  for 
evaluating  lease  applications  and  issuing  dispositions 
to  operate  a  fishing  lodge  in  the  province. 

Interest  in  wild  rice  production  continued  to  grow 
through  1986.  Alberta's  first  commercial  wild  rice 
harvest,  of  approximately  15,000  pounds,  occurred 
in  the  fall  of  1986.  All  wild  rice  produced  remained 
in  the  province,  and  was  used  mainly  to  increase  the 
size  of  existing  plots  and  to  test  seed  in  new  lakes. 
Wild  rice  was  produced  at  470  lakes.   According  to 
information  provided  by  Vanee  Narayanan,  technical 
land  administration  specialist,  the  number  of  wild  rice 
authorization  approvals  then  declined  from  a  high  of 
134  in  1987  to  55  in  2005. 44 

In  1989,  in  response  to  a  growing  demand  for 
development  of  major  commercial  and  recreation 
tourism  on  public  land,  the  department  implemented 
a  four-stage  interdepartmental  application  review 
process.  The  process  was  designed  to  handle 
unsolicited  commercial  tourism  developments  on 
public  land  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  By 
March,  1990,  approximately  40  application  reviews 
were  completed  or  under  way.  By  the  following  year, 
another  37  applications  for  major  commercial  and 
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recreation  tourism  developments  were  received,  10  of 
which  were  approved. 

In  response  to  input  from  the  commercial 
tourism  industry  and  government  review  agencies, 
the  review  process  was  amended  in  1995.  The 
amended  process  streamlined  the  process  by 
reducing  the  number  of  phases  to  three,  increasing 
the  up-front  involvement  of  both  the  department  land 
manager  and  the  proponent,  and  including  a  public 
input  component.  As  a  result  of  the  amendments, 
the  proponent  was  better  equipped  to  make  business 
decisions  on  how  to  proceed  with  the  proposal. 

Currently,  the  department  is  experiencing  a 
change  in  the  type  of  demand  for  development  of 
commercial  tourism  projects  on  public  land.  While 
the  smaller,  less  intensive  "bed  and  breakfast"  style 
of  development  is  still  common,  the  department 
is  seeing  more  interest  in  development  of  more 
intense  destination-style  resorts,  including  four-star 
accommodations  with  a  wide  range  of  recreation 
opportunities  for  their  clientele. 

The  recreation  and  tourism  industry  in  Alberta 
is  growing,  and  public  lands  are  increasingly  viewed 
as  premium  locations  for  development.  The  future 
challenge  lies  in  making  recreation  opportunities 
available  to  the  public  while  sustaining  the  very 
features  and  benefits  that  have  made  public  lands  so 
attractive  in  the  first  place! 


Diverse  uses  on 
public  land  . . . 


Lea  Park  rodeo  area  &  campground,  1998 
Pat  Porter 


Vegreville  shooting  range,  2000 

Pat  Porter 
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Inspections;  Preservation  and  Conservation; 
Protected  Areas;  Mission  and  Vision 


Bert  Arthurs,  rangeland  agrologist  in 
Lac  La  Biche 

Public  Lands  "Family  Album"  2005 


Government  approaches  to  managing  Alberta's 
public  lands  over  the  years  have  been  shaped  by  the 
changing  needs  and  concerns  of  citizens  and  their 
leaders. 

The  evolution  of  legislation,  regulation  and 
application  clearly  illustrates  this  tide  of  change  -  from 
early  agricultural  settlement  to  multiple  use  to  today's 
integration  of  competing  recreational,  agricultural, 
industrial,  commercial  and  conservation  uses. 

This  chapter  explains  and  puts  into  context  some 
of  the  land  management  instruments  and  structures 
used  at  various  times  over  the  past  75  years. 

The  Provincial  Lands  Act  of  1931,  followed  by 
the  Public  Lands  Act  in  1949,  along  with  associated 
regulations  and  policies,  established  the  first 
regulatory  framework  for  the  management  of 
provincial,  and  later  public,  lands. 

Good  environmental  stewardship  of  public  land 
was  supported  over  the  years  by  additional  legislation 
and  policies.  The  disposition  holder  was  required  to 
manage  the  land  and  surface  resources  in  accordance 
with  these  laws,  policies  and  other  requirements. 
The  setting  of  clear  standards,  with  consistent 
enforcement  by  Public  Lands  staff,  was  generally 
appreciated  by  all  clients.  Public  Lands  staff  also 
provided  support  to  disposition  holders  by  offering 
professional  advice  and  educational  opportunities 
such  as  courses  and  seminars  as  needed.  In  the 
case  of  government-operated  programs  such  as 


the  Provincial  Grazing  Reserves,  Public  Lands  staff 
members  were  responsible  for  carrying  out  day-to-day 
land  management  duties. 

On  the  subject  of  client  seminars,  there  were 
occasions  when  the  unexpected  occurred.  Bert 
Arthurs,  rangeland  agrologist  at  Lac  La  Biche, 
remembers  such  a  situation:  "It  was  decided  we 
would  hold  a  workshop  in  the  mid  1980s  for  lessees, 
on  grazing  management.  After  giving  what  I  thought 
was  an  inspiring  presentation,  outlining  the  different 
aspects  and  advantages  of  rotational  grazing,  cross 
fencing,  carryover  of  grass,  etc.,  I  turned  the  floor  over 
for  answering  of  questions.  One  seasoned  rancher 
stood  and  proceeded  to  say,  'You  young  fellers  don't 
have  a  clue  what  you  are  talking  about.  We  old- 
timers  know  how  to  graze  these  leases.  We  put  those 
cows  out  first  thing  in  the  spring,  and  when  they  are 
starving  in  the  fall  we  bring  them  home.'  Needless  to 
say  I  had  no  comeback." 

Land  Inspections 

On  lands  designated  for  agricultural  settlement, 
active  land  management  by  the  province  began 
in  1939.  At  that  time,  lands  awarded  under  newly- 
instituted  agricultural  leases  required  that  the  land 
area  be  at  least  50  per  cent  arable  (suitable  for  crops 
planted  and  harvested  each  year).  Art  Paul  and  Walter 
Coad,  university  graduates  with  soils  training  and 
experience,  were  hired  to  carry  out  field  inspections 
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and  determine  the  suitability  of  land  for  agricultural 
lease  or  other  agricultural  purposes.  It  was  a  major 
step  forward  in  land  management,  giving  new  settlers 
a  better  chance  to  succeed  by  allocating  them  land 
known  to  be  suitable. 

Gordon  White,  chief  researcher  for  this  book, 
wrote  the  following  after  interviewing  Charlie  Harvie, 
Alberta's  first  superintendent  of  Parks: 

"Charlie  counted  himself  lucky  in  the  spring  of 
1940,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  university.  He 
landed  a  job  with  Walter  Coad  that  would  keep  him 
outdoors  all  summer,  working  on  one  of  the  first  soil 
survey  crews  of  the  department.  Walter  and  Orville 
Maxwell,  a  third  year  student,  and  Charlie  and  Tom 
Percival,  both  first  year  students  comprised  one  of  the 
Public  Lands  Division's  first  survey  crews.  The  crew 
lived  in  tents  all  summer.  If  possible,  they  chose  a  site 
near  water,  and  constructed  a  new  log  table  at  each 
stop.  Charlie  recalls  that  the  water  in  the  streams  at 
the  time  was  safe  to  use  without  boiling.  They  moved 
whenever  their  work  took  them  further  than  a  two-hour 
walk  from  camp,  which  was  about  every  two  weeks. 

"Late  one  evening  Orville  shot  a  deer  which  they 
hauled  back  to  camp  with  the  help  of  their  horses. 
Charlie  said:  'The  venison  was  a  big  addition  to  our 
diet  as  the  only  meat  we  had  was  canned  bacon. 
Our  lunches  while  out  working  usually  consisted  of 
a  can  of  tomatoes  for  moisture,  and  a  triple-decker 
sandwich  containing  peanut  butter,  strawberry  jam 


and  bacon.'  They  took  turns  cooking.  Fifty  cents  per 
day  was  deducted  from  their  $3-a-day  salary  for  food 
and  lodging. 

"Although  most  of  the  area  to  be  plotted  that 
summer  was  covered  by  bush,  it  had  been  surveyed; 
the  crew  used  the  survey  cut  lines  for  access  to  their 
soil  plot  sites,  and  to  keep  from  getting  lost  in  the 
bush.  There  were  no  aerial  photographs  available  to 
assist  in  establishing  location  or  outlining  soil  types. 
North-south  lines  were  located  every  mile,  and  the 
east-west  cut  lines  were  located  every  two  miles. 
Walter  and  his  crew  also  used  the  land  survey  stakes 
to  ensure  the  information  they  obtained  from  the 
soil  profiles  was  correctly  recorded  for  each  location. 
Since  Walter  reported  to  Technical  Division,  the  soil 
survey  findings  were  forwarded  to  that  division.  The 
information  was  then  recorded  on  the  township 
plans,  and  used  to  assist  prospective  settlers  in 
locating  suitable  land. 

"There  were  a  few  unexpected  adventures 
experienced  by  the  crew  that  summer  of  1940.  One 
time  they  heard  loud  pawing  and  snorting  outside 
their  tent.  Lifting  the  tent  flap,  they  could  see  a 
very  angry  bull  just  outside.  The  problem  was  soon 
resolved  by  the  wife  of  the  settler  who  owned  the  bull. 
The  large  bull  was  no  contest  for  this  rather  small 
woman,  who  quickly  drove  it  off  with  a  little  switch. 

"Occasionally  the  crew  encountered  a  bear, 
but  by  whistling  and  talking  loudly  they  would  part 


Charlie  Harvie  (1938)  worked  on  one 
of  the  first  soil  surveys  in  1940 
Charlie  Harvie 


Soil  survey  crew,  1940.  Charlie  Harvie  (right)  and  Tom  Percival  were  moving  to 
the  Three  Creeks  area  from  Peace  River 
Charlie  Harvie 
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Charlie  Harvie  on  Pal,  at  the  Three 
Creeks  camp  during  1940  soil 
survey.  The  wheels  from  the  wagon 
on  the  right  have  been  removed 
and  placed  in  a  nearby  creek.  Ifthe 
wooden  wheels  were  not  kept  moist, 
they  shrank  and  their  metal  tires 
rolled  off. 


company  on  good  terms.  Charlie  said  they  never  had  any  serious  problems  with 
wildlife,  but  he  was  not  quite  so  fortunate  with  horses.  On  one  occasion  the  crew 
shared  some  moonshine  obtained  from  one  of  the  settlers.  Still  somewhat  under 
the  influence,  Charlie  was  to  take  the  horses  down  to  the  creek  for  water.  He 
mounted  the  wrong  horse  and  was  promptly  sent  flying  into  a  stump.  The  result 
was  a  cracked  collarbone  and  a  week  off  work. 
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"Despite  their  great  summer  experience  neither  Tom  nor  Charlie  went  back  to 
university  that  fall.  They  both  joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  and  it  would  be 
another  six  years  before  Charlie  continued  his  studies  in  agriculture." 

The  "Blue  Book"  was  a  large  binder  supplied  to  field  staff  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  Its  instructions  emphasized  that  the  main  factor  in  the  disposition  of  land 
by  the  department  was  arable  area.  To  be  suitable  for  Homestead  Sale,  the  quarter 
section  must  have  at  least  80  acres  of  arable  land;  for  Cultivation  Lease,  there 
must  be  at  least  40  acres  suitable  for  cultivation;  for  Grazing  Lease,  there  must  be 
less  than  40  acres  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  main  task  of  the  inspector  was  to 
determine  the  arable  area,  and  based  on  this,  the  department  would  determine  the 
disposition  of  the  land. 

Field  staff  in  1965,  for  example,  used  a  Soil  Rating  Schedule  (see  next  page) 
developed  by  Alberta  Soil  Survey  to  develop  a  productivity  rating  for  each  type  of 
soil  on  the  quarter-section  of  concern. 

In  addition,  each  soil  area  was  given  an  agricultural  capability  rating  based 
on  the  ARDA  (Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act)  Soil  Capability 
Classification  for  Agriculture.  An  estimate  of  the  carrying  capacity  for  livestock 
grazing  was  given  for  soil  areas  that  were  rated  as  non-arable.  A  land  value  was 
assigned  to  arable  areas  based  on  the  soil  productivity  rating  (Basic  Index),  and 
the  cost  to  clear  and  break. 

An  80-per  cent  conversion  factor  was  applied  in  northern  locations  to 
reduce  land  value.  Non-arable  areas  were  valued  based  on  the  carrying  capacity. 
Information  related  to  the  land  was  forwarded  to  the  Edmonton  office  in  an 
appraisal  report. 

In  the  1970s  and  later,  land  values  were  established  by  analysis  of  comparable 
market  values.  Several  agrologists  took  courses  with  the  Appraisal  Institute 
of  Canada  to  upgrade  their  appraisal  skills,  and  some  staff  members  became 
accredited  appraisers  with  the  institute.  The  Soil  Rating  Schedule  was  replaced 
with  a  more  refined  soil  rating  system  several  years  later. 


Edson-based  rangeland  agrologist 
Dave  Karasek,  1993 
Dave  Karasek 


Public  Land  value  table  used  ' 
Peace  River  region,  1960s 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
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Carrying  out  soil  evaluations  in  remote  areas,  even  in  more  recent  years, 
can  lead  to  interesting  situations.  Dave  Karasek,  rangeland  agrologist  at  Edson, 
remembers  some  field  experiences  in  the  Peace  River  region: 

"Rhoda  Norden  (now  Rhoda  Stone)  and  I  were  in  the  Keg  River  area,  in  the 
summer  of  1982,  inspecting  land  that  was  applied  for.  This  was  in  the  years  when 
4x4s  could  go  anywhere,  or  so  a  young  and  ignorant  mind  thought. 

"I  got  the  truck  stuck  real  well  in  muskeg.  We  were  trying  to  winch  ourselves 
out  and  the  winch  broke.  We  dug  and  sweated  and  jacked,  and  packed  wood 
and  branches  under  the  tires,  and  finally  we  came  to  the  realization  that  we  were 
really  stuck. 

"Rhoda  remembered  a  homestead  several  miles  away,  so  she  took  the  Honda 
90  trike  and  went  to  see  if  there  was  any  help  there.  I  continued  to  jack  and  sweat 
and  pack  wood  and  maybe  cussed  a  bit.  I  had  one  argument  with  the  jack  handle 
and  lost,  but  it  did  help  me  with  my  determination  to  get  unstuck. 

"Rhoda  found  two  guys  at  the  homestead,  and  even  though  they  had  a  few 
shots  under  their  belt  Rhoda  convinced  them  to  come  and  help.  They  had  some 
doubts  that  I  would  still  be  there,  since  there  were  grizzly  bears  in  the  area  and  the 
one  guy  had  been  attacked  by  one,  and  showed  Rhoda  the  scars  to  prove  it. 

"I  was  sure  glad  to  see  help  arrive.  They  pulled  us  out  and  then  decided  to 
show  us  how  to  drive  in  the  muskeg  with  their  high  flotation  tires,  but  they  got 
stuck.  They  were  able  to  get  out,  thankfully,  and  we  were  then  on  our  way.  We 
reached  Peace  River  after  dark,  at  10:30  p.m.,  hungry  and  tired." 

Dave  further  recollects:  "In  the  mid  1980s  there  was  a  push  on  for  agricultural 
land  expansion.  There  was  a  group  of  us  doing  some  soil  inventory  work  in  the 
Carcajou  area  south  of  High  Level.  The  area  was  somewhat  remote,  and  we  had 
to  walk  through  the  bush  to  get  to  the  block  of  land  that  we  were  inventorying.  I 
remember  Colin  Stone,  Vern  Bjornson,  Darren  Labonte,  myself  and  our  manager, 
Jerome  Manchur,  were  involved.  We  were  putting  in  long  hours  to  get  the  job  done 
over  a  period  of  several  days. 


"Late  in  the  afternoon  we  met  at  a  predetermined  area  to  walk  back  to  the 
trucks.  We  heard  a  moose  calling  and  Vern,  being  an  avid  hunter,  answered  back 
with  his  moose-calling  abilities.  The  calling  went  back  and  forth  for  some  time  as 
we  continued  walking  on  a  cut  line  towards  the  calling  moose,  hoping  to  get  sight 
of  him.  Eventually  the  cut  line  opened  up  into  a  cut  block.  The  moose  was  very 
near  and  to  the  left  inside  the  cut  block.  When  we  slowly  crept  into  the  cut  block, 
lo  and  behold,  the  moose  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  woody  debris,  wearing  an  orange 
jacket  and  holding  a  rifle.  I  often  wonder  what  the  hunter  was  thinking  when  he 
saw  the  'moose'  he  was  calling  walk  into  the  cut  block!" 

Multiple  Use  and  Integrated  Management 

When  the  province  took  over  provincial  land  management  in  1930,  that 
management  was  directed  at  satisfying  the  needs  of  those  settling  the  land.  As 
land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  became  deeded  or  privately  owned,  there 
was  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  value  of  remaining  public  land  in  the  White 
and  Yellow  (i.e.  settlement)  Areas  for  non-agricultural  purposes. 

Dr.  Wood,  Deputy  Minister,  stated  in  an  insightful  1969  article  in  Alberta's 
Public  Lands^  "...in  order  to  properly  utilize  our  renewable  resources  efficiently 
and  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  the  principle  of  multiple  use. 
The  supply  of  land  is  static.  The  demand  is  increasing  and  this  requires  careful 
planning  and  a  close  co-operation  between  the  different  agencies  administering 
the  renewable  resources.  To  properly  utilize  our  renewable  resources  not  only 
requires  careful  planning  within  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  but  between 
other  departments  as  well. 

"The  biggest  challenge  that  faces  us  today  in  the  management  of  our 
renewable  resources  is  the  planning  and  coordination  of  the  development  and  use 
of  these  resources  into  our  economic  and  social  system  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  used  most  efficiently  with  the  maximum  returns  for  present  and  future 
generations.  Many  conflicts  will  arise  and  solutions  should  be  based  on  intelligent, 


knowledgeable  decisions.  The  general  public  is  taking  an  increasing  interest  in 
natural  resource  problems  and  policies,  and  since  the  laws  governing  the  use 
of  our  natural  resources  must  be  passed  in  the  Legislature  by  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  who  represent  the  people,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
keep  the  public  well  informed  of  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  and  why. 

"It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  natural  resource  administrators 
that  decisions  cannot  be  based  entirely  on  the  physical  aspects  of  the  resource 
involved,  but  must  be  closely  correlated  to  human  needs  and  requirements.  This 
means  that  as  more  and  more  of  the  people  wish  to  utilize  land  to  meet  their 
needs,  whether  it  be  for  agricultural  purposes,  recreational  or  any  other  purpose,  it 
will  mean  there  will  be  less  and  less  to  go  around,  and  it  is  of  utmost  necessity  that 
we  use  our  resources  wisely  and  that  the  public  are  well  informed  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  our  natural  resource  policies." 

James  Nalbach,  in  his  1970  article  entitled  Multiple  Resource  Management 
Planning,  said:2  "Multiple  resource  management  is  the  principle  that  the  non- 
renewable and  renewable  resources  be  managed  for  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Albertans  .  .  .  Multiple  resource  management  entails  the 
management  of  all  of  the  various  renewable  surface  resources  so  that  they  are 
utilized  in  the  combinations  that  will  best  meet  present  and  future  needs  on 
areas  large  enough  to  conform  with  changing  needs  and  conditions  ...  An 
essential  element  in  resource  development  and  management  is  the  interlacing 
and  integrating  of  all  uses,  so  as  to  interfere  with  each  other  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  supplement  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  without  impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land." 

The  importance  of  public  lands  in  providing  wildlife  habitat  came  increasingly 
to  the  fore  in  the  1970s.  Processes  were  established  by  the  Public  Lands  and  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Divisions  in  which  applications  to  purchase  land  were  referred  to  Fish 
and  Wildlife  for  review.  If  the  land  was  deemed  important  wildlife  habitat,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  could  request  a  reservation  to  restrict  the  parcel  from  sale. 
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In  the  1980s,  referral  guidelines  were  further 
refined  on  a  regional  basis,  to  ensure  non-agricultural 
uses  were  taken  into  consideration  by  Public  Lands 
in  making  land  use  decisions.  As  Jim  Lindquist, 
provincial  grazing  reserve  rangeland  agrologist  in 
St.  Paul  has  commented:  "Multiple  use  was  well 
managed  and  integration  occurred  at  the  district 
agrologist  level."  Other  staff  have  commented  that 
Public  Lands  had  a  generalist  approach  in  which  staff 
looked  after  agricultural,  industrial,  recreational  and 
other  land  uses  on  a  district  basis. 

In  1977,  the  Alberta  government  adopted  an 
integrated  resource  management  (IRM)  philosophy 
for  the  Eastern  Slopes  region,  which  includes  the 
foothills  and  front  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  IRM  philosophy  was  then  adopted  for  all  public 
land  and  resources  in  Alberta.  A  1984  government 
booklet  said:  "[IRM]  recognizes  that  managing 
one  resource  affects  the  management  of  other 
resources.  It  ensures  that  decisions  made  about  the 
development  of  Alberta's  resources  and  public  lands 
will  be  reached  co-operatively,  and  will  integrate  all 
resource  uses  and  needs  while  meeting  present  and 
future  needs.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  where  involvement  from  all 
those  concerned  is  encouraged." 

The  basic  principles  of  IRM  had  been  applied 
by  Public  Lands  during  the  years  prior  to  1977,  when 
competing  pressures  for  the  use  of  public  land 


had  been  much  less  pronounced.  With  increasing 
pressures  for  the  use  of  public  land,  the  formalization 
and  use  of  IRM  provided  an  important  tool  for 
Public  Lands  staff  in  carrying  out  land  management 
responsibilities. 

Following  approval  of  the  Eastern  Slopes 
Resource  Management  Policy,  preparation  of 
Integrated  Resource  Plans  (IRPs)  was  initiated  in 
several  areas  of  the  province  in  the  late  1970s  and 
1980s.  These  planning  exercises  were  coordinated 
by  the  Resource  Planning  Branch  of  the  department. 
Senior  Public  Lands  field  staff  participated  in 
planning  exercises  involving  White  Area  public  lands. 
The  planning  teams  had  representatives  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Forestry  Divisions  and  other 
provincial  government  agencies  with  interest  in  the 
planning  area.  A  public  involvement  process  provided 
opportunity  for  public  review  and  input  into  the 
decision-making  process  to  develop  the  IRPs. 

Completed  IRPs  gave  direction  to  the 
management  of  resources  on  public  lands.  The 
plans  contained  resource  objectives  and  guidelines 
to  ensure  specified  objectives  in  the  plan  were 
integrated.  IRPs  also  identified  opportunities  for 
resource  use  and  development.  Planning  was 
undertaken  at  various  levels.  The  Eastern  Slopes 
Resource  Management  Policy  was  an  example  of  a 
regional  IRP.  The  majority  of  IRPs  were  completed  at 
the  sub-regional  level. 


A  unique  multiple  use  area  was  developed 
following  the  completion  of  a  Local  Integrated 
Resource  Plan  on  lands  occupied  by  the  Blackfoot 
Grazing  Association,  east  of  Edmonton.  An 
interdepartmental  planning  team  led  by  Vic  Fischer, 
regional  grazing  reserve  manager,  developed  a 
detailed  plan,  in  accordance  with  the  Local  IRP,  and 
development  of  grazing  and  recreational  facilities 
was  carried  out.  The  resulting  product  became  the 
Cooking  Lake  -  Blackfoot  Grazing,  Wildlife  and 
Provincial  Recreation  Area  in  1988.  This  area,  adjacent 
to  Elk  Island  National  Park,  is  heavily  used  today. 

Gerry  Ehlert,  later  head  of  the  Range  Resource 
Management  Program,  recalls: 

"When  developing  the  Blackfoot  area  for 
multiple  use  in  the  1980s  we  encountered  a  number 
of  expected  challenges,  but  colour  blindness  was 
not  one  of  them.  The  area  was  being  developed  in 
co-operation  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  staff, 
to  ensure  areas  suitable  for  wildlife  habitat  were  left 
undisturbed.  Boundaries  of  areas  to  be  left  in  an 
unimproved  state  were  flagged  with  a  yellow  tape, 
whereas  areas  to  be  improved  were  flagged  with  an 
orange  tape. 

"When  flagging  was  completed,  contractors 
were  brought  in  to  clear  the  areas  designated  for 
development.  In  one  instance,  staff  went  out  to 
inspect  the  work  shortly  after  the  work  began. 
To  their  great  surprise,  the  Cat  operator  was  not 


distinguishing  between  'clear'  and  'leave  standing.' 
Apparently  the  operator  was  colour  blind,  and 
saw  the  yellow  and  orange  as  one  color.  Adaptive 
management  required  staff  to  ride  with  the  Cat 
operator  to  clear  the  approved  areas." 

Gerry  further  recalls:  "When  the  Blackfoot  area 
was  being  developed,  the  fence  lines  had  to  be 
cleared  of  trees  in  order  for  a  big  game  fence  to  be 
installed.  The  fence  iines  were  marked  with  flagging 
tape.  However,  when  the  contractor  went  out  to  do 
the  fence  line  clearing,  there  was  no  flagging  tape. 
Further  investigation  found  that  the  ungulates  had 
eaten  the  tape,  and  the  flagging  had  to  be  redone. 

"Also  as  part  of  the  Blackfoot  development, 
ungulate  (deer,  moose  and  elk)  fences  were  put 
up  adjacent  to  water  bodies.  The  beavers  took 
full  advantage  of  this  new  source  of  wood  and 
promptly  chewed  the  posts  off.  In  order  to  stop  this 
destruction  staff  had  to  go  out  and  put  wire  mesh 
around  the  posts. 

"Beavers  have  a  need  to  stop  the  flow  of  water, 
and  that  includes  water  flowing  through  a  culvert.  In 
one  instance,  beavers  filled  in  a  new  48-inch  culvert 
with  sticks  and  silt  in  one  night's  work.  Eventually 
staff  designed  a  gate  for  the  ends  of  the  culverts 
which  prevented  the  beavers  from  filling  it  with 
debris.  The  beavers  then  built  their  dams  up  against 
the  gate  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  flow  of  water,  but 
these  sticks  could  easily  be  removed." 
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Brochure  explaining  the  Eastern 
Slopes  Policy.  The  1977  policy 
was  revised  in  1984  to  reflect  the 
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Clearing  bush  on  a  grazing  lease 
Government  of  Alberta 


Resource  Planning  Branch  staff  (Left  to  right):  Ed  Wyldman,  John  Marczyk, 
Nora  Mortemore,  Craig  Taylor,  Tom  Cottrell,  Ruth  King,  Denise  Barry,  Brian 
Chinnery,  Lanny  Coulson,  Karen  Schell,  John  Brownlee,  Doug  Kostashuk,  Kirk 
Andries,  Ray  Stemp,  Toni  Hafro,  Keith  Leggattand  Brian  Fardo 
Public  Lands  "Family  Album"  1989 


Another  important  level  of  planning  coordinated 
by  Public  Lands  was  disposition  level  plans,  including 
range  development  plans  (RDPs)  and  range 
management  operating  plans  (RMOPs)  in  central 
Alberta.  These  plans  were  completed  by  Public 
Lands  district  and  regional  staff  on  public  land  held 
under  grazing  disposition.  RDPs  and  RMOPs  were 
completed  in  cooperation  with  the  grazing  lessee 
prior  to  the  completion  of  range  improvement 
on  grazing  lands.  RDPs  were  introduced  in  the 
early  1980s,  when  the  government-funded  range 
development  program  became  available. 

The  concept  of  developing  a  plan  showing 
allowable  improvement  on  the  entire  grazing  lease 
area,  and  using  the  planning  exercise  to  promote 
good  range  management  practices,  was  an  important 
step  forward  in  planned  range  development 
and  improved  range  management.  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  lessee  to  implement  the  RDPs 
and  RMOPs.  These  plans  identified  lands  suitable  for 
clearing,  bush-covered  lands  to  be  retained  for  wildlife 
habitat,  cross  fencing,  cattle-driving  trails  and  other 
permitted  range  improvement.  Range  management 
goals  such  as  rotational  grazing,  carryover  of  tame 
forage,  on-off  dates  and  salting  techniques  were  also 
identified  in  RDPs  and  RMOPs. 

The  development  of  provincial  and  regional 
range  development  guidelines  gave  direction  to 
Public  Lands  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  staff  as  to 


allowable  range  improvement  on  grazing  lease  lands. 
Guidelines  stipulated  items  such  as  maximum  field 
sizes,  buffer  widths  of  tree  cover  for  wildlife  habitat 
adjacent  to  cleared  fields  and  maximum  percentage 
of  tree  cover  that  could  be  cleared.  Previously  agreed- 
upon  guidelines  greatly  facilitated  RDP  completion. 

Regional  timber  harvesting  guidelines  were  also 
developed  with  regional  forestry  staff  to  supplement 
provincial  timber-harvesting  guidelines,  where 
necessary.  Regional  and  provincial  guidelines  directed 
Public  Lands  staff  on  the  harvesting  of  softwood  on 
settlement  lands  and  in  situations  where  referral  to 
Forestry  Division  was  necessary. 

The  department  created  regional  areas  in 
1979-80.  Public  Lands  appointed  four  regional 
directors  in  1980-81,  with  responsibility  for  regional 
lands  in  the  White  Area.  Public  Lands  Regional 
Directors  represented  the  division  on  the  Regional 
Resource  Management  Committee  (RRMC)  for  each 
region.  Core  RRMC  membership  included  the  forest 
superintendent(s),  Public  Lands  regional  director, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  regional  director,  a  representative 
from  Mineral  Resources,  and  the  department's 
regional  resource  coordinator. 

A  key  role  of  the  RRMC  was  to  integrate  land  and 
resource  management  responsibilities  and  activities 
of  the  various  agencies  on  public  land.  The  RRMCs 
also  approved  the  initiation  of  new  IRP  exercises  and 
had  responsibility  to  review,  revise,  and  carry  out  the 


intents  of  the  IRP.  The  RRMCs  provided  a  forum  for 
discussion  between  senior  field  representatives  of  the 
divisions  of  the  department.  Many  lively  discussions 
occurred,  particularly  when  the  objectives  of  these 
senior  staff  members  differed.  As  has  been  wisely 
said,  it  is  when  there  is  disagreement  that  talking 
things  out  is  essential.  On  occasion,  RRMC  members 
not  involved  in  the  disagreement  helped  to  mediate  a 
solution  between  opposing  positions. 

Preservation  and  Conservation 

In  the  1950s,  field  staff  recognized  the  need 
to  protect  sensitive  lands.  For  example,  lands 
comprising  river  banks  were  reserved  from  sale 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  1967-68  period,  a 
watercourse  agreement  was  developed  to  protect 
creeks  and  adjacent  banks  on  public  lands  being  sold. 
Gerry  Graw,  former  regional  director  in  Peace  River, 
comments:  "An  increased  awareness  of  environmental 
stewardship  and  improved  stewardship  practices 
occurred  with  clients  of  Public  Lands.  Through 
provision  of  stewardship  information  and  approaches 
such  as  watercourse  agreements,  conservation  of 
land  resulted.  Conservation  of  lands  adjacent  to 
watercourses  on  public  land  encouraged  deeded 
landholders  not  to  clear  trees  close  to  watercourses 
and  creeks.  Social  pressure  to  conserve  sensitive  lands 
was  conveyed  between  neighbours.  Promotion  of 
stewardship  through  local  social  acceptance  resulted 


in  less  use  of  enforcement.  Working  with  people  was 
preferred  to  the  enforcement  approach,  and  was  a 
success  of  Public  Lands." 

A  land  use  reservation  system  was  put  in  place 
around  this  time,  to  ensure  agricultural  use  on 
unallocated  public  land  was  in  accordance  with  the 
agricultural  capability  of  the  land.  Lands  subject  to 
erosion,  riparian  areas,  lands  required  for  recreational 
purposes  and  sand  and  gravel  developments  were 
reserved  from  sale.  In  the  1970s,  other  government 
agencies  such  as  Fish  and  Wildlife  requested 
the  reservation  of  lands  for  uses  such  as  habitat 
protection  or  recreational  development.  Reservations 
or  restrictions  were  placed  upon  public  lands,  either 
in  the  normal  course  of  management  or  following  an 
application  for  a  disposition. 

The  present  Reservation/Notation  program  used 
by  the  Alberta  government  maintains  a  record  of 
interests  in  public  land.  Protective  Notations,  usually 
called  reservations,  are  placed  by  public  agencies, 
in  consultation  with  the  public  land  manager.  About 
3.7  million  acres  of  the  10  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
White  Area  have  protective  notations  for  soil  and 
water  conservation.  Another  250,000  acres  are  under 
reservation  for  natural  and  protected  areas.  Other 
overlapping  designations  include  1.5  million  acres  for 
wildlife  habitat,  650,000  acres  for  timber  production, 
and  100,000  acres  for  other  uses,  including 
recreation  and  historic  sites. 


Public  Lands  also  worked  in  partnership  with 
various  non-governmental  organizations  to  achieve 
common  conservation  objectives.  For  example,  in 
1982  a  Wetlands  For  Tomorrow  Program  agreement 
was  signed  with  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada,  a  non- 
profit organization.  The  goal  was  to  secure  and 
conserve  20  key  wetland  areas  for  waterfowl  habitat 
in  Alberta.  Specialized  long-term  dispositions  were 
granted  for  projects  subject  to  the  agreement. 
This  relationship  broadened  when  in  1986  Alberta 
became  a  partner  in  the  delivery  of  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  (NAWMP), 
an  international  agreement  between  Canada,  the 
U.S.  and  Mexico  to  restore  waterfowl  populations  to 
levels  seen  in  the  1970s.  This  partnership  continues 
to  this  day  with  the  Director  of  Wildlife  Management 
on  the  NAWMP  board  of  directors,  various  staff  on 
the  biodiversity  and  policy  advisory  committees,  and 
through  direct  departmental  funding. 

The  mid  1980s  included  a  period  of  considerable 
involvement  with  provincial  shorelands.  Gerry  Haekel, 
head  of  the  Riparian  Land  Management  and  Water 
Boundaries  Unit,  told  the  authors  that  in  1983  the 
province  was  involved  in  a  court  case  involving  a 
dispute  over  the  Crown's  ownership  claim  to  the  bed 
and  shore  of  a  large  shallow  body  of  water  in  the  Calgary 
region.  The  court  ruled  against  the  Crown  for  reasons 
relating  to  the  ambiguity  of  language  in  the  Public  Lands 
Act  at  that  time.  This  led  to  a  legislative  amendment  in 
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"Remember  the  future:  give  water  a  clean  bed. 
A  clean  stream  is  like  a  good  drink  -  wonderful 
to  experience  and  essential  to  survive" 
-  Francis  Gardner,  third  generation  rancher  and 
owner  of  Mount  Sentinel  Ranch  at  Chain  Lakes, 
near  Nanton. 


Francis  Gardner,  southern  Alberta 
rancher,  demonstrates  land  in  very 
good  riparian  health 
Barry  Adams 
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1984  followed  by  a  period  of  policy  development  from 

1985  to  1993  to  further  define  the  Crown's  approach  to 
ownership  and  use  of  provincial  shorelands. 

The  drought  throughout  the  1980s  and  into  the 
early  1990s  challenged  many  agricultural  land  users 
with  a  shortage  of  livestock  forage.  The  drought 
also  resulted  in  the  recession  of  many  water  bodies, 
exposing  large  areas  of  shore  which  soon  became 
occupied  by  advancing  sedges,  grasses  and  other 
herbaceous  vegetation.  In  response  to  the  dire 
circumstances  facing  the  agricultural  community,  Public 
Lands  developed  a  management  strategy  for  exposed 
bed  and  shorelands  in  the  northeast  and  northwest 
regions  in  1994.  This  strategy  provided  temporary  and 
seasonal  opportunities  for  landowners  and  leaseholders 
to  use  the  wet  native  hay  meadows  adjoining  the  shores 
of  receding  water  bodies,  while  still  preserving  and 
sustaining  the  long-term  resource  values  and  the  public 
benefits  these  provincial  water  bodies  provide. 

In  the  mid  1990s,  there  was  increasing  interest 
in  better  management  of  riparian  areas  -  the  ribbons 
of  bank-side  vegetation  that  protect  water  quality  and 
habitat  in  rivers  and  streams.  Environmental  and 
legal  problems  in  the  U.S.  prompted  a  desire  to  avoid 
similar  experiences  with  riparian  issues  in  Alberta. 
Lome  Fitch,  a  biologist  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division  and  Barry  Adams,  rangeland  specialist 
with  Public  Lands,  developed  an  extension  project 
that  evolved  into  the  award-winning  Cows  and  Fish 


Program.  The  program  fosters  awareness  about 
riparian  areas  and  how  improvements  in  grazing 
management  can  enhance  landscape  health  and 
productivity,  sustain  livestock  production,  maintain 
biodiversity  and  improve  water  quality. 

Research  work  with  W.H.  Thompson  and  P.L. 
Hanson,  both  from  Montana,  led  to  a  series  of 
reports  classifying  and  describing  the  riparian  and 
wetland  plant  communities  in  the  various  eco-regions 
of  Alberta.  The  reports  were  followed  by  development 
of  various  riparian  health  assessment  tools  used  by 
the  Cows  and  Fish  Program  and  ranchers.  These  tools 
have  been  adopted  by  Public  Lands  and  applied  on 
agricultural  public  lands. 

Parks  and  Recreation  Areas 

Creation  of  a  provincial  parks  and  protected 
areas  network  in  Alberta  was,  in  large  part,  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Premier  J.  E.  Brownlee  in  the  late 
1920s.  In  1929,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Premier 
recommended  that  land  be  purchased  and  parks 
be  established  at  several  locations.  In  1930,  the 
Provincial  Parks  and  Protected  Areas  Act  was  passed, 
and  a  Provincial  Board  of  Management  for  parks  was 
established.  The  first  provincial  park  created  was 
Aspen  Beach  on  Cull  Lake,  west  of  Lacombe,  in  1932. 

The  years  following  the  Second  World  War  saw 
public  interest  in  parks  greatly  increase.  Additional 
leisure  time,  together  with  improved  transportation, 


required  that  more  attention  be  given  to  parks  and 
recreational  land  needs. 

Prior  to  1951,  the  administering  Parks  Board 
consisted  of  members  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  In  1951,  a  new  Provincial  Parks 
Act  was  enacted,  and  park  administration  and 
development  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  A  new  Provincial  Parks  Board 
was  established,  consisting  of  members  from  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Board  members 
were  Cyril  G.  DuPre  as  chair,  and  Dr.  Wood  and 
Tommy  Dalkin,  Director  of  Technical  Division.  At  that 
time  there  were  15  parks  and  numerous  other  areas 
reserved  for  park  or  recreational  use. 

Shortly  after  the  transfer,  Charlie  Harvie,  son 
of  the  first  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
became  the  first  Superintendent  of  Parks  reporting 
to  Dr.  Wood,  Director  of  Lands.  In  the  early  1950s, 
the  Parks  field  staff  (not  including  any  resident 
caretakers)  consisted  of  one  person  -  Charlie  Harvie. 
During  his  tenure  Charlie  discovered  a  township  of 
land  on  the  southeast  side  of  Long  Lake,  north  of 
Edmonton.  Some  of  the  land  had  been  homesteaded 
and  abandoned.  Charlie  wanted  to  have  the  land  set 
aside  as  a  conservation  area  and  he  made  his  case  to 
the  Parks  Board,  which  turned  him  down.  At  that  time 
Parks'  budget  was  $2,500  per  year,  and  Charlie  felt  that 
board  members  sometimes  refused  projects  because 
they  were  afraid  the  money  would  have  to  come  out  of 


their  budgets  if  the  Parks  budget  was  exceeded. 

After  the  proposal  was  rejected  Minister  Tanner 
called  Charlie  aside  and  said,  "I  really  like  your  idea, 
but  you  are  20  years  ahead  of  your  time."  Later,  the 
government  developed  the  Thorhild  Grazing  Reserve 
on  this  land. 

From  1951  to  1971,  46  new  provincial  parks 
were  established,  most  of  them  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes    In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the 
Transportation  Department  constructed  highway 
wayside  campsites  to  serve  the  motoring  public. 
Beginning  in  the  late  1950s,  the  Alberta  Forest  Service 
constructed  forest  recreation  areas,  to  localize 
environmental  impact  and  minimize  the  risk  of  forest 
fires  associated  with  random  camping.  In  1964,  the 
Parks  Act  was  amended,  and  the  scope  of  Alberta's 
provincial  parks  network  was  expanded  to  include 
wilderness  areas  and  natural  areas.  The  first  natural 
areas  were  established  under  both  the  Public  Lands 
Act  and  the  Parks  Act,  during  the  mid  1960s. 

In  1971,  wilderness  areas  were  placed  under  the 
newly  proclaimed  Wilderness  Areas  Act.  In  1980,  this 
act  was  amended  to  include  natural  areas,  and  to 
enable  establishment  of  ecological  reserves.  In  1973, 
a  position  paper  was  tabled  in  the  Alberta  Legislature 
by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  resulting  in  a 
dramatic  increase  in  funding  for  parks  over  the  next 
three  years. 

Responsibility  for  parks  was  transferred  to  the 


Boating  at  Aspen  Beach,  Alberta's 
first  provincial  park,  circa  1920 
Glenbow  Archives  PA-3689-334 
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Department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wildlife  in 
1975.  This  occurred  at  the  time  of  formation  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  out  of 
its  predecessor  Departments  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
and  Mines  and  Minerals.  In  the  1990s,  responsibility 
for  provincial  parks  and  all  of  the  province's  recreation 
areas  and  protected  areas  was  consolidated  under 
a  new  parks  and  protected  areas  program.  In  1995, 
the  Special  Places  initiative  was  announced  by  the 
government,  focusing  on  establishing  new  protected 
areas  in  natural  regions  that  were  under-represented 

Provincial  park  buildings,  Cypress 

Hills, circa  1955  in  the  province's  parks  and  protected  areas  network. 

Clenbow  Archives  PA-3689-670 


Natural  and  Protected  Areas 

Natural  Areas  are  protected  parcels  of  public 
land,  with  features  that  represent  aspects  of  the 
biological  and  physical  diversity  of  the  province. 
In  comparison  to  the  range  of  conservation  sites, 
natural  areas  fall  between  strictly  protected  lands, 
where  human  activities  are  prohibited,  and  intensely- 
developed  recreation  sites.  Natural  Areas  provide 
Albertans  with  opportunities  for  nature  appreciation, 
environmental  education,  natural  history  research  and 
outdoor  recreation. 

The  first  Natural  Area  reservation  was  placed  in 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
in  1963.  Nearly  150  Natural  Area  sites  were  nominated 
by  government,  the  public  and  academic  sources  in 
1967.  In  1971,  the  first  Natural  Area  was  established 
under  the  Public  Lands  Act. 

In  1974,  the  Natural  Areas  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Land  and  Forests,  with  representatives 
from  Public  Lands,  the  Forest  Service,  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  and  Provincial  Parks  was  authorized  to  create 
a  Natural  Areas  Coordinator  position.  Peter  Achuff  was 
appointed  the  first  natural  areas  coordinator  in  Public 
Lands,  succeeded  by  Diane  Griffin  in  about  1981,  and 
followed  by  Peter  Lee,  who  became  the  Natural  and 
Protected  Areas  Section  head  in  the  late  1980s. 

Natural  Areas  have  been  established  and 
protected  under  the  Wilderness  Areas,  Ecological 
Reserves,  and  Natural  Areas  Act  since  1981.  As 
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of  October  1991,  there  were  118  established 
Natural  Areas  on  public  lands,  and  154  sites  under 
consideration  for  Natural  Area  status 

In  1990,  the  Natural  and  Protected  Areas 
Section  in  the  Land  Management  Branch,  with 
Peter  Lee  as  section  head,  had  a  staff  of  eight.  The 
Natural  Areas  program  was  transferred  to  the  Parks 
and  Protected  Areas  service  in  1993  as  part  of  a 
government  reorganization.  According  to  Sandra 
Myers,  technologist  with  the  former  Natural  and 
Protected  Areas  Section,  the  duties  and  most  staff 
of  the  old  Natural  Areas  program  were  absorbed  into 
the  various  branches  of  the  Parks  and  Protected  Areas 
Division  of  Alberta  Community  Development  in  2001. 
As  of  December  31,  2005,  there  were  149  designated 
Natural  Areas,  according  to  John  Rintoul,  a  biologist 
with  the  former  Natural  and  Protected  Areas  Section. 

Uses  allowed  in  Natural  Areas  vary.  Recreationists, 
including  bird  watchers,  berry  pickers,  photographers, 
hikers,  hunters,  fishermen,  cross-country  skiers, 
snowshoers,  horseback  riders,  and  nature  observers 
are  encouraged  to  use  Natural  Areas  -  with  care. 
Certain  agricultural  and  industrial  uses  are  also 
accommodated  in  cases  where  they  can  be  integrated. 
The  use  of  Natural  Areas  for  outdoor  education, 
recreation  and  training  by  schools  and  organized 
groups  is  welcomed.  Management  of  each  site  is 
designed  to  meet  as  many  needs  of  the  public  as 
possible,  and  to  ensure  the  site's  long-term  protection. 


Sandra  Myers  and  Peter  Lee  have  said  that 
surveying  unique  areas  in  Alberta  and  searching  for 
rare  species,  such  as  in  the  Whitemud  Falls  Ecological 
Reserve  (in  the  Clearwater  River  valley,  about  80 
kilometres  east  of  Fort  McMurray),  was  a  fascinating 
and  important  part  of  their  jobs.  There  were  certain 
other  job  aspects  they  often  conveniently  forgot.  They 
remember  one  story,  however,  which  Sandra  believes 
took  place  in  1989,  and  they  title  it  "Our  Underwear 
Adventure." 

Peter  says:  "A  few  years  after  our  work  at 
Whitemud  Falls,  I  opened  a  package  I  had  received 
through  the  mail,  and  an  old  pair  of 'not-so-clean' 
men's  briefs  fell  out  onto  my  desk.  An  accompanying 
note  said  'Found  these  near  the  campsite  you  and 
Sandra  were  at  in  the  Whitemud  Falls  area.  Cheers, 
Dave  D!'  What  a  flood  of  memories  my  old  underwear 
brought  back." 

"We  had  been  camped  for  no  more  than  a 
day  when  a  large,  black  bear  began  pestering  us  by 
repeatedly  approaching  our  campsite.  We  had  stored 
our  food  in  a  sling  between  two  trees,  but  even  while 
we  were  at  the  campsite  the  bear  would  boldly  walk 
toward  us  and  stop  only  a  few  metres  away.  The  first 
night  he  took  our  food  from  the  tree  and  even  ate  the 
dish  soap.  The  next  day  when  we  returned  from  our 
field  work,  our  uninvited  guest  was  in  the  process 
of  reducing  our  campsite  to  rubble.  Our  tents  were 
ripped,  our  luggage  torn  and  scattered." 


Natural  Areas  staff  in  1993.  Back  row  (L  to  R):  Sandra  Myers,  Donna  Knutson, 
John  Rintoul,  jean  Funk,  Lorna  Allen,  Joyce  Could,  Susan  Owen.  Front  row  (L 
to  R):  Charlotte  Samis,  Francisco  Rodas,  Peter  Lee,  Marina  Walters 
Public  Lands  "Family  Album"  1993 
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Sandra  recalls:  "Peter's  underwear,  obviously  a 
prized  treasure,  was  hooked  over  one  of  the  bear's 
teeth  and  dangling  from  its  jaws. 

"Whatever  thrill  the  bear  got  from  Peter's 
underwear,  at  least  it  was  kept  busy  for  a  few  hours. 
This  gave  us  enough  time  to  assemble  the  meagre 
remains  of  our  belongings,  including  the  only  food 
we  had  left  for  the  next  two  days  -  a  package  of  Wasa 
crackers.  We  moved  to  the  top  of  a  rock  stack  where  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  bear  to  approach. 

"There  we  sat  for  the  most  part  of  two  incredibly 
hot  August  days,  waiting  for  the  helicopter  to  return. 
Space  was  so  limited  that  we  took  turns  sitting  inside 
the  pup  tent  or  on  the  narrow  ledge.  The  only  respite 
was  one  brave  foray  Peter  made  into  the  area  where 
the  now-famous  Anomodon  minor  moss  collection 
was  made.  That  foray  ended  abruptly  when  Peter  was 
chased  back  to  the  rock  stack  by  the  bear. 

[Peter  was  the  first  to  report  the  presence  of 
Anomodon  minor  moss  in  Alberta.  He  and  Dale  Vitt 
published  an  article  about  the  find  in  The  Bryologist, 
Vol.  87,  No.  4,  Winter  1984.] 

"With  the  return  of  Peter's  underwear  more 
than  five  years  after  our  trip  to  Whitemud  Falls,  we 
were  reminded  of  two  things:  our  often  adventurous 
work  for  Natural  Areas,  and  they  sure  don't  make 
underwear  like  they  used  to." 


Reclamation 

Reclamation,  in  a  broad  sense,  describes  the 
restoration  of  sites  disturbed  by  either  human  or 
nature.  Reclamation  is  an  important  aspect  of  land 
management.  The  department  objective  has  been  to 
reclaim  disturbed  areas  to  a  state  consistent  with  the 
potential  future  use  of  the  area.  In  the  White  Area,  the 
land  is  normally  reclaimed  to  allow  livestock  grazing 
or  crop  production. 

Heather  Sinton,  formerly  with  Public  Lands, 
has  provided  the  following  comments  regarding  the 
use  of  native  grasses  and  minimum  disturbance 
techniques. 

"Settlement  was  the  primary  focus  in  the  early 
years  of  public  lands  management,  under  both  the 
dominion  and  provincial  governments.  However, 
by  the  1940s  interest  began  to  grow  in  resource 
development,  and  by  2005  approximately  17,000  new 
dispositions  were  being  granted  annually  for  oil  and 
gas  development  alone  on  public  lands.  In  order  to 
accommodate  this  change  and  protect  the  land  for  its 
many  values  and  uses,  public  lands  staff  has  focused 
on  improving  the  vegetation  cover  when  reclaiming 
disturbed  areas  and,  more  recently,  on  minimizing 
the  area  impacted. 

"For  many  years  the  requirement  was  to  seed 
disturbed  areas  with  tame  grass.  However,  this  created 
several  problems,  especially  in  native  prairie  areas: 

Some  tame  grass  species  (e.g.  crested 


Sandra  Myers  and  Peter  Lee  at 
the  first  Volunteer  Stewardship 
Conference,  1990 
Sandra  Myers 
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wheatgrass  and  brotne  grass)  tend  to  crowd  out 
native  species. 

Areas  of  bare  ground  around  some  tame  species 
may  result  in  soil  erosion. 

Tame  species  may  mature  more  quickly,  resulting 

in  non-use  of  re-vegetated  areas  by  the  time 

cattle  are  placed  on  native  range. 

Tame  species  provide  less  biodiversity  (height, 

number  of  species,  layers)  than  native  grasses. 

"As  a  result  of  these  concerns,  there  was  a  move 
towards  more  use  of  native  grasses  for  re-vegetation. 
Unfortunately,  the  seed  supply  was  of  poor  quality 
and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain.  In  addition,  there  was 
limited  information  available  on  establishing  native 
species.  To  overcome  these  problems,  public  lands 
staff  worked  very  closely  with  the  Alberta  Research 
Council  (ARC)  to  produce  more  commercially 
available  varieties. 

"ARC  started  work  in  this  area  in  early  1980s, 
researching  the  use  of  native  vegetation  to  reclaim 
mountain  mine  sites.  Later,  with  funding  from  the 
oil  and  gas  industry,  they  began  developing  native 
grasses  for  reclaiming  well  sites.  Nine  varieties  of 
certified  native  grasses  were  released  by  2005. 

"Public  Lands'  role  in  this  is  two-fold.  First  staff 
collect  samples  of  the  native  specimen  for  ARC,  who 
use  them  to  develop  certified  seed.  Pat  Porter,  land 


Pat  Porter  and  his  grass  seed  management  specialist  with  the  Wainwright  office, 

harvester,  2005 

Pat  Porter  IS  the  champion  in  this  cause,  having  collected  over 


200  species  by  the  end  of  2005.  Public  Lands'  second 
role  has  been  in  recognizing  the  information  gaps  and 
responding  to  this  need.  Barry  Cole  and  Wayne  Tedder 
were  two  staff  members  who  first  recognized  the  lack 
of  expertise  in  developing  and  using  native  grasses." 

With  funding  from  Alberta  Agriculture  and 
Alberta  Environment,  and  assistance  from  the 
Alberta  Research  Council,  Heather  Sinton  has  written 
publications  promoting  the  use  of  native  species. 
These  publications  have  been  well  received.  In 
2001,  a  multi-stakeholder  group  released  the  Native 
Plant  Re-vegetation  Guidelines  for  Alberta.  These 
guidelines  emphasized  the  importance  of  using 
native  species  in  appropriate  situations,  and  the  need 
for  seed  purity  and  source  identification  to  assure  re- 
vegetation  success. 

Public  Lands  staff  members  have  also  worked 
closely  with  industry  and  other  government  agencies 
to  develop  a  set  of  principles  to  ensure  the  least 
amount  of  area  possible  is  disturbed  during  oil  and  gas 
development.  In  2001  the  Alberta  Energy  and  Utilities 
Board  put  out  an  information  letter  titled  Principles  For 
Minimizing  Surface  Disturbances  in  Native  Prairie  and 
Parkland  Areas.  This  was  followed  by  a  publication,  A 
Lighter  Footprint,  written  by  Heather  Sinton,  to  reach 
a  broader  audience  with  the  minimum  disturbance 
message.  Two  videos  were  also  produced. 

jay  Woosaree  of  the  Alberta  Research  Council 
(ARC),  has  added  the  following  comments  regarding 


native  plants  used  in  reclamation 

"The  Alberta  Research  Council's  Native  Plant 
Program  and  the  Public  Lands  Division  of  Alberta 
Sustainable  Resource  Development  have  a  long 
history  of  working  together. 

'ARC's  Native  Plant  Development  program  was 
initially  started  in  1983,  in  response  to  industry's  need 
to  find  re-vegetation  alternatives  in  reclaiming  man- 
made  disturbances,  such  as  oil  and  gas,  pipelines  and 
other  resource  extraction  activities. 

"Working  in  collaboration  with  various 
departments  in  the  Alberta  government  and  industry, 
the  Alberta  Research  Council  established  a  program  to 
collect,  test  and  release  native  plant  ecotypes  suitable 
for  reclaiming  highly  disturbed  sites.  Significant 
progress  has  been  made.  The  team  has  increased  the 
availability  of  native  seed  in  the  commercial  market. 
Plant  varieties  are  sold  as  certified  seed,  a  superior 
seed  grade  over  common  seed.  Nine  varieties  of 
native  grasses  have  been  released  to  date.  A  book  has 
also  been  co-published  with  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Development  (AFRD)  on  growing  native 
plants.  This  program  has  also  contributed  significantly 
towards  advancing  the  use  of  native  species  in 
reclamation.  This  is  evident  by  the  introduction  of 
guidelines  and  regulations  outlining  native  plant  use 
in  reclamation  by  Public  Lands  Management  Division 
(AFRD),  Land  and  Forest  Service  (Alberta  Sustainable 
Resource  Development),  and  the  Alberta  Energy  and 


Utilities  Board. 

"Developments  have  included: 

ARC  partnered  with  Public  Lands  to  evaluate 

suitable  methods  and  seed  mixes  that  would 

effectively  reclaim  oil  and  gas  disturbances  in 

northern  fescue  prairies. 

ARC  hosted  several  workshops  and  field 

tours  for  field  staff  to  help  them  gain  a  better 

understanding  of  the  issues  and  challenges  of 

reclaiming  land  to  its  original  state. 

ARC  and  AFRD  co-published  A  Guide  to  Using 

Native  Plants  on  Disturbed  Lands.  Information 

generated  from  this  project  was  helpful 

in  designing  re-vegetation  seed  mixes,  as 

acknowledged  in  the  Native  Prairie  Re-vegetation 

Guidelines  for  Alberta. 

ARC  continues  to  work  with  Public  Lands  staff  to 
assess  re-vegetation  issues  and  to  address  the  lack 
of  species  adapted  to  the  sandy  soils  of  Alberta. 
This  project  continues  to  support  the 
government's  goal  of  managing  the  province's 
natural  resources,  while  still  allowing  for  economic 
development  and  promoting  good  stewardship." 

Mission  &  Vision 

In  May  1988,  Mission,  Vision  and  Values 
statements  were  approved  for  Public  Lands.  These 
statements  encapsulated  the  role  of  Public  Lands 
at  that  time.  They  also  stated,  in  a  formal  way,  the 


Heather  Sinton  (Gerling)  authored 
a  number  of  publications  on 
minimum  disturbance  and  re- 
vegetation  of  native  range,  early 
1980s 

Heather  Sinton 


Suzanne  Hawkes-Cill  recording  data 
for  evaluation  of  native  grass  species 
re-vegetation  trial  at  Minburn,  2002 
Government  of  Alberta 


FOCUS  ON  THE  FUTURE 


Seventy  seven  per  cent  of  staff 
participated  in  the  division's 
organizational  and  role  review 
"Focus  on  the  Future"  in  1988 
Government  of  Alberta 
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purpose  (mission),  long-term  direction  (vision),  and 
the  means  to  achieve  mission  and  vision  (values) 
that  Public  Lands  had  followed  informally  for  many 
years.  The  mission  and  vision  statements  in  particular 
related  to  land  management,  and  incorporated  the 
important  concept  of  balancing  use,  conservation  and 
development.  They  read: 

"Mission:  To  establish  and  maintain  an  optimal 
balance  of  use,  conservation  and  development  of 
White  Area  public  lands  and  to  assist  in  the  effective 
management  of  Green  Area  public  lands,  for  the 
overall  long-term  benefit  of  Albertans." 

"Vision:  Success  in  our  mission  will  result  in 
our  service  and  leadership  being  respected  and 
appreciated  by  Albertans.  They  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  balanced  use,  conservation  and  development 
of  public  lands.  We  will  be  seen  as  fair,  competent, 
innovative,  adaptable,  and  responsive." 

Land  management  approaches  had  evolved 
over  time  from  an  agricultural  focus  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  those  settling  the  land  from  the  1930s  to 
the  1950s.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  multiple  use  and 
integrated  resource  use  came  to  the  forefront  in  land 
management  thinking.  In  the  1980s  and  1990s,  Public 
Lands  recognized  the  need  for  land  management 
policies  that  addressed  a  greater  variety  of  competing 
demands.  These  uses  included  recreational, 
agricultural,  timber,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
conservation.  In  satisfying  the  various  demands  on 


the  land  base,  there  was  a  requirement  to  balance 
development  and  conservation  of  the  land  with  long- 
term  sustainability. 

In  the  1990s,  the  role  of  Public  Lands, 
the  Forest  Service  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  in  the 
management  of  public  lands  was  clearly  defined 
again.  Role  clarification  was  provided  to  staff  of 
Environmental  Protection  and  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Development  in  January  1996,  updating 
1992  directions  to  staff  regarding  land  and  resource 
managers'  roles.i6 

"The  resource  manager,  based  on  technical  and 
scientific  information,  provides  recommendations 
on  the  management  of  the  resource  [to  the  land 
manager].  The  resource  manager  also  provides 
guidelines  and  technical  training  to  the  land  manager, 
and  has  overall  responsibility  for  management  and 
the  sustainability  of  the  resource. 

"The  land  manager  receives  technical 
information  from  the  resource  manager  and  the  land 
administrator.  The  land  manager  has  responsibility 
for  the  integration  of  all  resources  on  the  land, 
including  management  of  the  land  itself ...  The 
land  manager,  not  the  resource  manager,  makes  the 
land  management  decision  .  .  .  This  is  a  value  added 
decision-making  process,  rather  than  a  consensus, 
which  means  the  land  manager  will  make  a  land  use 
decision  after  considering  all  information  provided 
by  resource  managers  .  .  .  The  land  manager  must 


be  accountable  to  colleagues,  the  Minister,  the 
Department,  and  the  public,  and  takes  responsibility 
for  land  use  decisions. 

"The  land  manager  submits  his/her  land  use 
decision  to  the  land  administrator,  who  will  administer 
the  decision  by  issuing  the  appropriate  disposition, 
providing  there  is  consistency  with  administrative 
policy  and  legal  parameters.  The  land  manager  will 
ensure  resources  are  managed  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  within  the  disposition." 

This  role  direction  clarified  the  review  process 
and  agency  authority,  and  helped  to  speed  up  the 
decision-making  process. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  and  the  Alberta  Forest 
Service  were  key  resource  agencies  with  which  Public 
Lands,  as  land  manager  in  the  White  Area  and  land 
administrator  for  the  province,  had  much  contact.  A 
brief  history  of  these  other  organizations  is  given  in 
the  next  sections. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

The  book  Fish,  Fur    Feathers  states  that  in 
1930,  following  the  transfer  of  natural  resources  to 
provincial  jurisdiction,  the  Game  Branch  remained 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Fisheries  Branch  was  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines.  The  office  of  the  chief  game 
guardian  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Mines  in  1936.  The  following  year,  a  newly 


combined  Fish  and  Game  Branch  was  established, 
and  in  1938,  the  branch  was  moved  back  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1939,  separate  Fisheries 
and  Game  sections  were  created,  recognizing  the  first 
major  shift  from  exclusive  enforcement  offish  and 
game  laws  toward  management  of  these  resources.  In 
1941,  the  Fish  and  Game  Branch  was  returned  to  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines. 

In  1952,  the  first  full-time  fisheries  biologist 
was  hired  by  the  province.  In  the  same  year,  the 
province's  first  game  biologist  was  hired.  Both  men 
were  primarily  responsible  to  compile  an  inventory 
of  species,  determine  population  characteristics,  and 
determine  factors  that  affected  their  numbers. 

In  1959,  the  Fish  and  Game  Branch  became 


Fish  and  Wildlife  officers  during  a 
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the  Fish  &  Wildlife  Division.  Throughout  the  1970s, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  became  more  involved  with  the 
disposition  of  crown  lands.  The  division  also  became 
involved  in  land  use  planning  processes,  in  order 
to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  populations.  Habitat 
protection  and  development  were  emphasized.  In 
1982,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Policy  for  Alberta  provided 
the  first  formal  and  comprehensive  position  on 
fisheries  and  wildlife  resources  for  the  province. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  has  functioned  as  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  manager  in  Alberta  on  both  public 
and  private  lands.  Public  Lands,  as  the  White  Area 
land  manager,  has  worked  closely  with  Fish  and 
Wildlife  in  making  land  use  decisions  on  public  land, 
taking  into  consideration  input  received  from  Fish 
and  Wildlife. 


Alberta  Forest  Service 

On  October  1,  1930,  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
provincial  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  took  over 
the  responsibility  for  major  forestry  activities  from  the 
Dominion  Forest  Service.  Practically  all  of  the  officials 
of  the  Dominion  Forest  Service  were  taken  over  by  the 
Alberta  Forest  Service  and  staff  numbers  remained  at 
the  same  strength  as  under  dominion  control. 

After  the  transfer  of  resources  to  provincial  control, 
all  work  connected  with  timber  operations  outside  of 
the  forest  reserves  were  dealt  with  by  Public  Lands. 
The  responsibility  for  most  of  the  administration  of 
timber  was  at  the  land  agency  level.  Each  agency 
office  accepted  and  processed  applications  for  timber 
permits,  permits  to  operate  sawmills,  and  sold  timber 
berths  on  provincial  and  school  lands.  Public  Lands 
initially  employed  four  timber  inspectors,  transferred 
from  the  dominion  government.  These  timber 
inspectors  were  responsible  for  timber  berths,  which 
provided  the  operator  with  exclusive  rights  to  harvest 
timber  on  a  defined  area. 

In  the  spring  of  1932,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Forest  Service  should  take  over  responsibility  for 
timber  inspections  and  the  records  of  inspections. 
This  resulted  in  the  Chief  Timber  Inspector  and  all 
the  timber  inspectors  being  transferred  from  Public 
Lands  to  the  Forest  Service. 

The  administration  of  timber  at  the  land  agency 
level  remained  with  Public  Lands,  which  required 


considerable  work. 

Administration  of  timber  at  the  agency  level 
required  considerable  effort.  In  1934-35, the  'ar|d 
agency  districts  issued  3,563  permits  to  harvest 
timber,  and  277  permits  for  sawmills.  In  addition,  the 
Edmonton  Land  Agency  sold  112  timber  berths.ig 

In  1935,  the  Edmonton  Land  Agency  was 
abolished,  and  administration  duties  of  that  agency 
were  taken  over  by  appropriate  divisions  in  the 
department.  As  indicated  in  the  annual  report,  "The 
administration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  timber  on 
provincial  lands  passed  to  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
staff  formerly  employed  by  the  Edmonton  Agency  on 
timber  administration  was  transferred  to  the  head 
office  staff  of  the  Forest  Service."  One  of  the  expected 
benefits  was  cited  as  uniform  policy,  methods 
and  procedures  for  timber  administration  in  the 
province. 2o  This  change  in  1935  ended  the  involvement 
of  the  Lands  Division  in  the  administration  of  timber. 

On  january  29,  1948,  a  very  significant  Order  in 
Council  was  approved  which  provided  broad-scale 
land  use  direction  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Lands 
Division.  Order  in  Council  No.  113-48  withdrew 
from  settlement,  and  reserved  solely  for  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes,  the  outlying  wooded  and 
unsettled  areas  of  the  province. 2] 

The  Green  Area  so  created  was  intended  to 
reserve  forested  land  from  settlement.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  Order  in  Council,  two  of  the  strongest  reasons 
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for  creating  the  Green  Area  were  indicated:^  "It  is 
desirable  to  prevent  settlement  and  indiscriminate 
squatting  on  these  lands  that  are  incapable  of 
providing  sufficient  sustenance  for  a  settler  and 
his  family.  Many  of  these  lands  have  a  nucleus  for 
establishment  of  a  valuable  forest  cover,  which  if 
given  the  essential  protection,  will  replenish  to  a  very 
substantial  degree  in  future  years  the  timber  cut  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Second  World  War."  A 
Green,  Yellow  and  White  provincial  map  was  produced, 
which  showed  reserved  forest  lands  in  green, 
potential  agricultural  lands  in  yellow,  and  lands  suited 
predominantly  to  agricultural  in  white.  The  designation 
of  the  Green  Area  allowed  the  Forest  Service  to  focus 
its  forest  management  planning  efforts  on  lands  which 
were  most  likely  to  remain  forested. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Alberta  Forest  Service 
(AFS)  over  the  years  has  been  to  manage  the 
province's  forests  to  ensure  a  perpetual  yield  of  forest 
products  and  benefits,  while  maintaining  a  forest 
environment  of  high  quality.  Given  the  multitude  of 
resources  in  the  Green  Area,  an  integrated  approach 
has  been  employed  considering  timber  production, 
watershed  protection,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  domestic  livestock  grazing,  forest  protection 
and  mineral  development. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Green  Area  in  1948, 
the  AFS  has  functioned  as  the  land  and  timber  resource 
manager  in  the  Green  Area,  and  the  timber  resource 


manager  in  the  White  Area.  Public  Lands,  as  land 
manager  in  the  White  Area,  has  sought  input  from  the 
AFS  in  making  land-use  decisions  on  these  public  lands. 

Tax  Recovery  Land 

The  information  sheet  About  Public  Lands-Tax 
Recovery  Land  of  1997  says:    "Tax  recovery  lands  are 
lands  that  were  at  one  time  privately  owned.  A  large 
amount  of  land,  mostly  in  southern  Alberta,  became 
tax  recovery  land.  Drought,  poor  farming  practices  and 
the  Depression  led  many  people  to  forfeit  their  land, 
as  they  were  unable  to  pay  municipal  taxes.  Since  1930, 
the  province  of  Alberta  has  acquired  numerous  parcels 
of  tax  recovery  land  and  managed  them  as  public  land. 
Most  of  this  land  has  been  under  provincial  grazing 
lease  for  decades. 

"Municipalities  can  request  that  the  province 
transfer  tax  recovery  lands  back  to  them.  On  tax 
recovery  lands  to  be  transferred,  the  province  informs 
the  municipality  of  conservation  and  management 
concerns,  to  assist  in  land  use  planning.  Lands  with 
"commanding  environmental  sensitivity"  will  not  be 
transferred.  The  municipality  must  honor  the  existing 
grazing  lease  for  the  current  term,  plus  one  renewal, 
after  August  1996. 

"Until  the  municipalities  request  [transfer  of] 
these  lands,  they  will  continue  to  be  managed  as 
public  land,  and  rental  revenue  will  be  transferred  to 
the  municipalities  as  in  the  past." 


Special  Areas 

The  dry  period  of  1918  to  1922  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  more  than  6,000  farms  in  east 
central  and  southeastern  Alberta  by  1927^  Drier  than 
average  years  continued  well  into  the  1930s. 

The  Special  Areas  Act  of  1939  authorized  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines  to  appoint  a  board 
consisting  of  three  "residents  of  the  drought  area 
conversant  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
settlers"  of  the  Special  Areas  defined  in  that  Act. 
The  Minister  was  empowered  to  assign  to  the  board 
"the  performance  of  any  duty  or  power  in  relation 
to  any  Special  Area."  The  functions  of  the  37  rural 
municipalities  in  the  Special  Areas  were  consolidated 
and  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  board.  The 
act  stated  that  the  functions  of  the  three  provincial 
departments  of  Agriculture,  Lands  and  Mines  and 
Municipal  Affairs  were  to  be  coordinated  by  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines. 

The  original  six  Special  Areas  occupied  most 
of  southeast  Alberta,  within  an  area  bounded  by 
Medicine  Hat  to  Taber,  Bassano  and  Empress,  and 
most  of  the  area  north  of  the  Red  Deer  River,  from 
Empress  to  Drumheller,  and  east  and  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Drumheller  to  Coronation  and  Provost. 
Several  major  areas  were  withdrawn  from  the  Special 
Areas  between  1939  and  1955,  including  all  of  the 
lands  south  of  the  Red  Deer  River. 

In  1948,  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
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within  the  Special  Areas  was  transferred  from  the 

Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  to  the  Department 

of  Municipal  Affairs. 

The  office  of  the  Special  Areas  administration 

provided  the  following  information  on  its  current 

responsibilities  and  legislation:^ 

to  lease  out  the  1.4  million  acres  of  tax  recovery 
lands  along  with  the  1.5  million  acres  of  crown 
lands  (the  large  amount  of  tax  recovery  lands 
was  the  result  of  landholders  losing  their  land  for 
nonpayment  of  taxes,  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  37  municipalities), 
to  provide  municipal  services, 
to  undertake  any  other  project  or  works  that  lead 
to  the  rehabilitation  or  betterment  of  the  Special 
Areas  or  its  residents. 

The  Special  Areas  Act  empowers  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  with  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Lands  Act  for  the  public  land  responsibilities,  and 
the  Municipal  Government  Act  for  the  municipal 
responsibilities.  Under  the  Special  Areas  Act,  the 
Minister  has  the  authority  to  delegate  powers  and 
duties  to  the  Special  Areas  Board. 

Metis  Settlements 

Alberta's  Metis  Population  Betterment  Act  of  1938 
defined  Metis  as  people  of  mixed  white  and  Indian 
blood  having  not  less  than  one-quarter  Indian  blood. 

After  the  North-West  Rebellion  of  1885  under 


Dust  storm  on  Harry  Thompson's 
farm,  Okotoks  area,  July,  1933. 
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Riel  and  Dumont,  the  Metis  dispersed,  particularly 
to  Alberta.  Many  Metis  and  ex-treaty  Indians  had 
been  squatters  on  crown  lands  in  north  central 
Alberta.  Threatened  by  a  federal  plan  to  place  these 
lands  under  provincial  jurisdiction,  petitions  and 
delegations  were  organized  to  go  to  the  Alberta 
government  and  seek  land  title  for  the  squatters.  In 
1932,  the  Metis  Association  of  Alberta  was  formed, 
open  to  all  persons  of  Indian  ancestry.  Its  efforts 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Ewing  Commission 
to  "make  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  Metis 
population  of  Alberta  1934-36."^ 

As  indicated  by  C.  E.  Bell,   following  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ewing  Commission,  Alberta 
enacted  the  Metis  Population  Betterment  Act  in 
November  1938.  The  name  of  the  legislation  was  soon 
after  changed  to  the  Metis  Betterment  Act.  A  joint 
Metis/government  committee  selected  provincial 
lands  to  be  set  aside  as  settlement  areas.  Of  the 
initial  areas  set  aside,  eight  remain,  with  a  combined 
total  area  of  1.25  million  acres.  Remaining  settlements 
are  Paddle  Prairie,  Peavine,  Gift  Lake,  East  Prairie, 
Buffalo  Lake,  Kikino,  Elizabeth  and  Fishing  Lake. 

In  1972,  a  provincial  Metis  Task  Force  provided 
its  recommendations  on  a  review  of  Metis 
legislation.  The  task  force  recommended  that  the 
Metis  Settlements  move  toward  a  form  of  local  self- 
government,  in  the  form  of  Improvement  Districts. 

In  1980,  the  administration  of  the  Metis 


Betterment  Act  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

In  1990,  after  input  from  a  committee  chaired 
by  Grant  MacEwan,  and  considerable  negotiation 
between  the  government  and  the  Metis,  new  Metis 
legislation  was  passed.  A  new  governing  structure 
created  by  the  legislation  included  the  establishment 
of  a  settlement  corporation  or  council  for  each  of  the 
eight  Metis  Settlements.  Each  settlement  council  has 
powers  similar  to  those  of  a  municipality,  including 
the  power  to  enact  bylaws  for  the  settlement. 
Ownership  of  Metis  lands  is  granted  to  the  General 
Council,  a  representative  body  consisting  of  elected 
officers  and  all  settlement  councillors. 
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Organizational  structure,  administrative 
processes  and,  most  importantly,  the  quality  of 
staff  employed  by  an  organization  all  contribute  to 
its  success.  Over  the  years,  Public  Lands  has  been 
staffed  by  hundreds  of  very  capable  people,  working 
in  a  structure  able  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions. 

These  factors,  in  combination  with  good  internal 
administrative  and  communication  processes, 
resulted  in  a  government  organization  that  has 
demonstrated  a  high  standard  of  public  service  and 
very  competent  public  land  management  since  its 
inception  in  1930. 

Over  the  past  75  years,  Public  Lands  has 
been  housed  in  several  provincial  government 
departments,  as  shown  in  Appendix  1.  The  names 
of  Ministers,  Deputy  Ministers,  Assistant  Deputy 
Ministers  and  heads  of  Public  Lands  since  1930  are 
shown  in  Appendix  2.  According  to  departmental 
annual  reports,  Public  Lands  was  called  the  Lands 
Branch,  1930-34;  the  Lands  Division,  1935-1977;  and 
the  Public  Lands  Division,  1978-1992.  Components  of 
Public  Lands  were  divided  between  departments  and 
under  various  names  between  1992  and  2001.  They 
were  reunified  in  2002  as  the  Public  Lands  Division, 
and  later  that  same  year  combined  with  Forestry 
into  the  Public  Lands  and  Forests  Division  of  Alberta 
Sustainable  Resource  Development. 


Early  Days 

Many  of  the  federal  Department  of  the  Interior 
staff  administering  land  in  Alberta  moved  to 
the  provincial  Lands  Branch  in  1930,  resulting  in 
uninterrupted  administration  of  provincial  land  and 
service  to  the  public.  The  province  needed  a  senior 
person  to  manage  the  transfer  and  help  draft  the 
necessary  legislation,  so  Premier  John  Brownlee 
approached  the  dominion  government  to  obtain  the 
services  of  John  Harvie  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  Ottawa.  The  Premier  believed  Harvie's 
experience  made  him  well  suited  for  the  job. 

John  Harvie  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1887, 
where  he  obtained  an  elementary  school  education; 
following  this  period  of  schooling,  he  was  self-taught. 
He  immigrated  to  Canada  with  his  family  in  1904 
and  remembered  Lethbridge  at  that  time  as  having 
no  lights,  wooden  sidewalks,  mud  roads,  and  a 
waterworks  that  was  only  just  being  installed. 

By  1906,  Harvie  was  19  and  working  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  Lethbridge  land 
office.  In  1908  he  was  sent  to  the  Medicine  Hat 
district  office  as  an  assistant  agent,  transferring  to 
Swift  Current  in  1913.  He  later  returned  to  Lethbridge 
before  being  sent  to  Ottawa  as  a  chief  clerk  in  the 
Deputy  Minister's  office.  By  1928,  he  was  Director  of 
Military  and  Public  Lands. 

Charlie  Harvie  has  said  that  when  his  father 
John  moved  back  to  Alberta  in  1930,  he  brought  with 


him  four  people  to  help  with  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  resources  being  transferred. 
These  were: 

Jim  Hamilton,  who  became  the  first 

Superintendent  of  Mining; 

David  H.  Boles,  who  later  became  the  second 

Director  of  Lands; 

James  W.  Stafford,  who  later  became  the  third 
Director  of  Lands; 

Tom  Rankine,  who  became  the  first  Department 

of  Lands  and  Mines  solicitor. 

John  Harvie  spent  his  first  few  months  in  Alberta 
establishing  the  management  structure  for  the 
new  department.  During  an  interview  in  1975,  he 
recounted  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  drafting 
the  six  acts  and  48  Orders  in  Council  that  initiated  the 
provincial  takeover  of  natural  resources. 

On  October  2,  1930,  John  Harvie  was  appointed 
Director  of  Lands  in  the  new  department.  He  became 
Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines  on  January  31, 
1931.  He  only  held  the  position  as  Director  of  Lands 
for  18  months,  but  remained  as  Deputy  Minister  for 
over  18  years.  In  1949,  a  new  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  was  created  and  he  became  its  first 
Deputy  Minister  until  1952,  when  he  retired.  Further 
information  on  Harvie  and  other  heads  of  Public 
Lands  is  provided  in  Appendix  2. 


Land  Agency  Offices 

Land  Agency  offices  in  Edmonton,  Calgary, 
Lethbridge,  Peace  River  and  Grande  Prairie 
transferred  from  federal  to  provincial  jurisdiction  in 
1930.  Along  with  16  sub-agency  offices  they  continued 
to  provide  public  service  throughout  the  settled 
portion  of  Alberta.  The  agents  were  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  Lands  for  management,  sale  and 
settlement  of  lands  within  their  district. 


Dominion  Land  Office  staff,  Peace  River,  1930,  just  before  the  transfer  of  resources. 

Back  row  (Lto  R):  Frank  Smith,  William  Davis,  Shelford  Crimwood,  Sid  Hamel,  A.B.  Clarke,  Dan  S.  Hayden,  Archie  A.  MacMillan.  Front  1 
Butler,  A.B.  Spence,  Mrs.  Laura  Doherty,  Robert  Cruickshank,  Mrs.  J.B.  Jackson,  )ames  Rigby  and  Miss  Alma  Coleman 
Sir  Alexander  MacKenzie  Historical  Society 


(Lto  R):  Miss  M.D. 
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Tommy  Dalkin,  Head  of 
Technical  Division,  in  his 
1944-1945  annual  report 
recalls  some  of  the  history 
associated  with  Public  Land's 
move  into  this  new  building: 
"It  was  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Land  Titles  Office 
Building,  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Mines  opened 
for  business  with  a  small 
organization  staff  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Harvie 
from  Ottawa,  who  is  now  our 
Deputy  Minister.  Carloads 
of  Dominion  records,  files, 
and  documents  began  to 
roll  out  to  the  west  from 
Ottawa,  and  soon  the  staff 
with  its  equipment  overflowed 
its  allotted  space,  while  the 
Registrar  of  the  Land  Titles 
Office  benevolently  but  rather 
reluctantly  condoned  the 
situation  until  March  1931, 
when  the  new  Administration 
Building  on  109th  Street  was 
declared  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  Lands  and  Mines 
Department,  which  also 
included  the  old  Dominion 
Land  Agency  with  offices  in 
the  Blowey-Henry  Building, 
moved  into  the  two  top 
floors  of  the  Administration 
Building,  with  the  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Gas  Division 
located  in  a  wing  of  the 
ground  floor." 
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According  to  the  earliest  available  organizational 
chart,  dated  September  1932,  (see  Appendix  3)  about 
60  per  cent  of  Lands  Branch's  114  staff  members 
were  listed  under  agency  offices.  The  remainder  were 
headquartered  at  Edmonton  head  office.  Functions 
carried  out  in  agency  offices  and  the  names  and 
responsibilities  of  agents  in  charge  of  these  offices 
are  shown  in  Chapter  12,  under  the  heading  for  the 
fiscal  year  1930-31.  By  1950,  all  agency  offices  had 
been  closed.  (See  comments  for  1949-50  in  Chapter 
12).  Sub-agency  offices  replaced  agency  offices  in 
Grande  Prairie,  Peace  River  and  Lethbridge.  An  Office 
of  Information  succeeded  the  Calgary  agency  office. 
The  Edmonton  agency  office  was  merged  into  the 
Edmonton  head  office,  where  an  information  counter 
was  later  established. 

After  the  phase-out  of  agency  offices,  all 
dispositions  on  land  (such  as  sales,  leases  and 
permits)  were  issued  by  the  Edmonton  office. 
Applications  for  land  were  received  in  the  Edmonton 
office  and  sub-agency  offices. 

The  number  and  location  of  sub-agency  offices 
varied  between  1930  and  1965  as  public  service 
requirements  changed.  Temporary  sub-agencies, 
usually  for  one  day  per  month,  were  operated  by  field 
staff  and  sub-agents  in  various  locations  during  the 
years  1933  to  1961.  Public  service  was  provided  by 
temporary  sub-agencies  in  locations  where  there  was 
insufficient  demand  for  a  regular  sub-agency. 


In  1949,  sub-agencies  existed  in  Grande  Prairie, 
Bonnyville,  Hines  Creek,  Athabasca,  Lac  La  Biche  and 
Rocky  Mountain  House.  In  1961-62  sub-agencies 
were  located  in  Peace  River,  Grande  Prairie,  Edson, 
Lac  La  Biche  and  Rocky  Mountain  House.  In  1965, 
the  former  Lac  La  Biche  and  Bonnyville  sub-agencies 
were  consolidated  to  form  a  new  sub-agency  in  St. 
Paul.  In  1979,  sub-agencies  were  located  in  Peace 
River,  Grande  Prairie,  Edson,  St  Paul,  Rocky  Mountain 
House  and  Calgary. 

From  the  outset,  the  Lands  Branch  benefited 
from  the  staff  and  decentralized  offices  inherited  from 
the  federal  administration.  Sub-agencies  maintained 
their  own  land  records,  accepted  applications  for 
leases  or  sales,  received  payments  on  accounts,  sold 
maps  in  later  years  and  provided  general  information 
and  services  on  behalf  of  Public  Lands.  Sub-agency 
offices  did  not  issue  any  dispositions  (legal  contracts 
authorizing  the  sale,  lease,  permit  or  licence  of 
provincial  land),  unlike  agency  offices  which  could 
issue  certain  dispositions. 

Sub-agency  and  agency  staff,  plus  staff  serving 
the  public  in  the  Edmonton  office,  played  an 
important  role  in  being  the  initial  contact  between 
the  public  and  Public  Lands.  A  good  knowledge  of 
legislation,  regulations  and  policies  was  required  so 
that  proper  information  was  provided  and  correct 
applications  for  provincial  or  public  land  were 
recorded.  Many  clients  preferred  making  land  and 


rental  payments  in  person  at  agency  and  sub-agency 
offices,  rather  than  using  the  mail.  Members  of  the 
public  whose  business  related  to  other  government 
departments  were  courteously  directed  to  the 
appropriate  office. 

Office  Administration 

A  review  of  old  memoranda  provides  some  insight 
into  the  strict  office  procedures  and  expectations  set 
out  for  Public  Lands  staff  in  earlier  days. 

John  Harvie,  Director  of  Lands,  wrote  to  agents 
and  staff  in  a  memo  dated  October  24,  1931: 

"I  wish  to  remind  you  that  it  was  the  long 
established  practise  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
that  files  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  office  or  to 
go  into  possession  of  anyone  outside  of  the  staff.  This 
is  a  reminder  that  the  Administration  Office  intends 
to  hold  those  members  of  the  staff  in  charge  of  the 
files  personally  responsible  for  the  careful  adherence 
to  this  ruling,  and  the  only  exception  is  where  a 
subpoena  has  been  issued  to  the  agent  or  some  other 
member  of  the  Department,  requiring  his  presence 
in  Court  with  the  papers,  and  where  the  Department 
has  authorized  him  to  produce  the  file  in  Court. 

"However,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  file  must  not 
leave  the  member's  custody,  but  is  to  be  available  for 
the  inspections  of  the  Court  during  the  time  that  such 
member  is  on  the  witness  stand." 

David  H.  Boles,  Director  of  Lands,  sent  the 
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following  memo  to  agents  and  staff  on  October  12,  1932: 

"Re:  Use  of  Carbon  Paper:  Owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  carbon  paper 
charged  against  the  administration  of  this  department,  it  is  urged  that  every 
care  be  exercised  in  curtailing  the  extravagant  use  of  same,  particularly  in  the 
stenographic  branch  of  each  department. 

"A  sheet  of  carbon  paper  that  has  been  used  on  forms  and  shows  signs  of 
wear  where  most  used,  might  easily  be  further  made  use  of  for  letter  copies.  It 
is  also  noted  that  in  some  cases  letter  copy  carbon  sheets  are  not  used  to  full 
advantage  and  the  sheet  discarded  before  it  has  served  its  full  purpose." 

R.  J.  Dean,  Chief  Accountant,  notified  staff  of  the  Stenographic  Division  on 
November  18,  1932: 

"Attention  is  drawn  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  to  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
reporting  late  for  work  at  9:00  a.m.  and  also  at  1:30  p.m.,  the  penalty  of  which  I  am 
to  inform  you  will  be  deduction  of  pay  or  suspension  from  duty,  whichever  action 
may  be  decided  by  the  Commissioner. 

"For  your  information  and  future  guidance,  the  following  scale  of  deductions 
are  at  present  in  force  and  applicable  to  all  cases  of  tardiness: 
Deductions 
3  to  15  minutes  late  15  minutes 

15  to  30  minutes  late         30  minutes 
30  to  60  minutes  late        60  minutes 
60  to  90  minutes  late        90  minutes 
And  so  on  by  half-hourly  periods. 
"The  three  minute  grace  period  allowed  at  9:00  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  is  to  cover 
emergencies  only  and  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  a  general  way." 

During  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War,  special  precautions  were  taken.  On 
November  25,  1942,  Dr.  Wood,  Director  of  Lands,  advised  staff  that  the  following 
memorandum  had  been  received  from  John  Harvie,  Deputy  Minister: 


"I  am  directed  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  advise  that  there 
is  a  very  serious  situation  existing  in  Edmonton,  due  to  uncertain  coal  supplies 
and  deliveries.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  offices  of  the  Departments  conserve 
all  heat  and  light  possible,  and  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  concerned,  the  necessity  of  keeping  light  and  fuel  consumption 
down  to  a  minimum. 

"The  following  suggestions  are  made  by  Mr.  Monkman  and  your  co-operation 
is  solicited: 

1.  Turn  out  all  unnecessary  lights,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

2.  Turn  out  all  lights  when  leaving  offices  at  nights. 

3.  Keep  all  windows  closed  to  conserve  heat. 

4.  Turn  thermostat,  controlling  heat,  down  to  lowest  point  at  5  o'clock,  or  at 
night  before  leaving  office. 

5.  Keep  thermostats  at  65  degrees  during  office  hours. 

"As  it  is  so  very  important  that  light  and  heat  be  conserved,  in  every  way 
possible,  your  co-operation  in  this  regard  would  be  very  much  appreciated." 

By  memo  of  November  20,  1942,  Dr.  Wood  advised  staff  the  following 
memorandum  had  been  received  from  John  Harvie: 

"Re:  Requests  of  British  Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany  for  maps  and 
literature  pertaining  to  the  Provinces  in  the  Dominion  -  I  am  directed  to  inform 
you  that  requests  made  by  British  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  for  maps  and 
literature  pertaining  to  the  Provinces  in  the  Dominion  must  not  be  granted  as 
the  information  obtained  therefrom  might  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  the  names  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  whose 
behalf  the  requests  are  purported  to  be  made  were  used  with  their  consent.  If  any 
requests  are  made  please  inform  me  immediately" 


Field  Staff 

Field  staff  in  1932  consisted  of  a  Supervisor  and  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Grazing  in  Calgary,  and  an  Inspector  in  Edmonton  (see  Appendix  3).  G.  A.  Forster 
became  grazing  supervisor  in  1935,  after  the  death  of  Albert  Helmer  in  August  1934. 

In  1939,  the  field  staff  consisted  of  five  inspectors.  Two  soils  surveyors,  Art 
Paul  and  Walter  Coad,  were  also  hired  that  year.  They  were  university  graduates 
with  soils  training  and  experience,  and  were  initially  added  to  the  staff  of  Technical 
Division  before  being  transferred  to  Lands  Division  in  1942.  Soil  surveyors 
determined  the  suitability  of  land  for  agricultural  lease,  cultivation  lease  or  grazing 
lease,  based  on  the  arable  acreage  per  quarter  section.  Their  work  was  very 
important  to  the  application  of  sound  land  management  principles. 

In  1943-44  an  Inspector  of  Collections  was  hired.  This  position  continued 
until  1957,  when  all  inspection  staff  members  became  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  arrears.  Mac  Forbes  and  Don  Sawyer  both  recall  meeting  C.E.  "Tiny" 
Phillips,  the  inspector  of  collections,  when  they  came  on  staff  in  the  mid  1950s. 
They  say  he  was  a  very  tall,  large  man  (probably  an  asset  to  his  position).  The 
inspector  called  on  lessees  and  purchasers  who  had  failed  to  respond  to  letters 
requesting  payment.  The  inspector  often  recommended  a  revised  and  realistic 
schedule  of  payments  after  sizing  up  the  client's  operation  and  circumstances. 

In  1947,  the  field  staff  of  seven  inspectors  was  joined  by  three  agricultural 
students  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  who  served  as  temporary  summer 
inspectors.  The  practice  of  employing  university  students  and  graduates  for  the 
summer  months  continued  into  the  1990s,  with  employment  of  temporary  help  for 
field  inspections  dependent  upon  the  budget  and  the  districts'  need  for  assistance. 
It  was  an  opportunity  for  young  people  to  "check  out"  work  with  Public  Lands,  and 
many  temporary  workers  were  later  hired  into  permanent  positions.  Hiring  people 
with  university  training  reflected  a  recognition  that  knowledgeable  and  capable 
staff  were  needed  to  carry  out  the  department's  land  management  responsibilities. 

In  1951-52,  field  staff  consisted  of  10  Examiners  of  Soils,  one  Grazing 
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Appraiser  and  the  Inspector  of  Collections.  In 
1954-55,  the  province  was  divided  into  five  districts, 
with  14  permanent  and  five  temporary  inspectors,  and 
a  new  district  office  was  opened  in  Lethbridge  in  1957. 
An  inspector  served  as  district  supervisor  of  each 
district,  with  responsibility  for  supervising  the  work  of 
all  inspectors  in  that  district.  Nick  Kufel  was  named 
field  supervisor,  responsible  for  all  field  staff. 

John  Markovich,  who  was  a  field  man  in  1954, 
recalls:  "Tiny  Phillips  had  been  a  grain  buyer  at  Delia. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  clerking  for  Tiny  at  Public  Land 
auction  sales.  On  one  occasion,  we  were  auctioning 
land  west  of  Edmonton  in  the  Drayton  Valley  area. 
The  land  was  marginal  for  farming,  but  great  for 
speculation  because  of  the  drilling  activity.  Therefore, 
the  lands  sold  for  much  above  the  upset  price.  Most 
times  our  sale  would  not  be  completed  before  the 
banks  closed,  so  I  would  have  an  abundance  of 
cash  and  cheques  to  watch  over  through  the  night. 
I  was  always  concerned  that  someone  from  the 
auction  would  recognize  me  and  relieve  me  of  the 
money.  Tiny  and  I  overnighted  at  Edson  after  a  sale 
at  Evansburg,  and  I  was  carrying  about  $12,000  in 
cheques  and  cash.  After  Tiny  and  I  had  our  evening 
coffee,  and  as  I  was  going  to  my  hotel  room,  I  met 
two  drunken  men  in  the  hallway  and  one  of  them 
said,  'That's  the  SOB  we're  after.'  I  was  relieved  when 
the  second  man  said,  'No,  he  only  looks  like  the  guy 
we're  after.'" 


John  adds:  "On  another  occasion,  in  March  1956, 
I  conducted  sales  at  Leslieville,  Drumheller  and  Oyen. 
My  clerk  said  he  had  a  friend  in  Youngstown,  and 
would  stay  there  overnight  and  come  to  Oyen  in  the 
morning.  That  night  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  from 
Oyen  to  Youngstown,  plus  a  blizzard.  All  roads  were 
blocked.  The  land  we  were  auctioning  was  at  Acadia 
Valley,  so  I  was  certain  no  one  would  attend.  I  was 
surprised  when  five  gentlemen  walked  in  and  said 
they  had  chartered  a  plane  to  fly  them  to  the  sale.  I 
phoned  Dr.  Wood  to  see  whether  I  should  proceed 
with  the  sale.  I  didn't  tell  him  my  clerk  was  stranded 
at  Youngstown.  Dr.  Wood  said  he  had  no  phone  calls 
to  postpone  the  sale,  and  since  there  were  none  to 
the  hotel  where  I  was  conducting  the  auction,  he 
said  to  proceed  with  the  sale.  One  of  the  five  was 
the  pilot,  and  on  each  parcel  being  auctioned  he 
would  bid  against  his  fares.  He  would  bid  the  land 
up  -  and  usually  he  was  the  only  one  bidding  against 
the  original  bidder  -  and  then  stop.  In  every  case,  the 
original  bidder  purchased  the  land,  while  the  pilot 
ended  up  buying  nothing.  After  the  auction  they 
went  to  the  bar  and  I  stayed  in  the  room  finishing  the 
paperwork.  I  was  afraid  of  fireworks  between  the  pilot 
and  his  fares;  however,  some  half  hour  later  one  of 
the  bidders  came  into  the  room  and  asked  me  to  join 
them.  When  I  completed  my  work,  I  joined  them  to 
find  no  animosity  whatsoever.  The  pilot  and  his  fares 
flew  back  to  Acadia  Valley." 


Mac  Forbes  recalls  returning  to  head  office  at  the 
end  of  his  first  season  in  the  field  in  mid  November 
1955:  "Other  field  staff  that  shared  that  crowded 
one-room  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Building  were  Scotty  Campbell,  Art  Paul, 
Tiny  Phillips,  Walter  Coad,  Stan  Carter,  Allie  Brick, 
Nick  Kufel,  Lome  Yule  and  Don  Sawyer.  Tommy 
Gorman,  Charlie  Paquin,  John  Markovich  and  Clem 
Harke  wintered  in  their  Grande  Prairie,  Fairview  and 
Peace  River  offices.  The  only  full-time  occupant  of 
the  Edmonton  sixth-floor  office  was  Miss  Jackson. 
All  requests  for  inspections  from  the  various  head 
office  sections  were  sent  to  Miss  Jackson.  She  mailed 
those  requests  to  the  field  offices,  or  held  them  for 
distribution  to  those  of  us  who  worked  out  of  the 
Edmonton  office.  There  were  no  field  offices  south  of 
Edmonton  in  those  days. 

"During  the  winter,  Miss  Jackson's  metabolism 
was  such  that  the  single  window,  crammed  up  just 
below  the  high  ceiling,  had  to  be  kept  closed.  The 
rest  of  us  sweltered  with  the  heat.  A  long  pole  with  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  it  was  used  to  open  or  close  that 
window.  Whenever  Miss  Jackson  left  the  office  for 
any  reason,  which  was  not  often,  one  of  us  lunged 
for  the  pole  that  she  hid  behind  her  desk,  and  pulled 
the  window  open  for  a  welcome  breath  of  fresh 
winter  air.  As  soon  as  she  returned  to  her  desk,  she 
grabbed  the  pole  and  slammed  the  window  shut. 
This  arrangement  ensured  that  none  of  the  field 


staff  stayed  in  the  office  except  during  periods  of 
inclement  weather." 

Stenographic  Pool 

In  the  days  before  personal  computers,  formal 
communications  were  typed  on  a  typewriter  and 
mailed.  The  (predominantly  male)  administrators 
of  large  organizations  relied  upon  (predominantly 
female)  stenographers  who  had  the  training 
necessary  to  write  down  their  letters  or  reports  and 
reproduce  them  properly  on  the  typewriter. 

The  stenographers  generally  worked  in  a 
"pool,"  meaning  their  services  were  available  to  any 
manager  who  might  require  them.  The  Public  Lands 
stenographic  pool  existed  from  the  days  of  the 
transfer  of  natural  resources.  The  1932  organization 
chart  (Appendix  3)  shows  a  pool  of  13  stenographers 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Brown.  In  addition  to 
staff  in  the  stenographic  pool,  there  were  another 
24  stenographers,  most  of  them  located  in  Land 
Agency  offices. 

Stenographers  had  a  very  heavy  workload.  For 
example,  in  1935-36  the  division  received  95,274 
letters  and  mailed  out  126,126  letters^  Numerous 
other  documents  would  also  have  been  typed. 

In  a  January  27,  1943,  memo  to  staff  Dr.  Wood, 
Director  of  Lands,  expressed  the  expectation  that 
stenographers  were  to  be  kept  busy: 

"Re:  Stenographic  Pool:  Miss  Lavallee  is  directly 


responsible  to  this  office  for  the  stenographers  in  the 
Pool  and  it  is  her  responsibility  to  see  that  all  of  the 
stenographers  in  the  Pool  are  being  kept  busy. 

"Most  of  the  stenographers  in  the  Pool  are 
assigned  to  a  definite  Correspondence  Clerk  and  it 
is  their  responsibility  to  see  that  the  stenographers 
assigned  to  them  are  supplied  with  sufficient  work  to 
keep  them  busy. 

"No  stenographer  may  shift  or  be  transferred 
by  the  Correspondence  Clerk  without  notifying  this 
office.  If  the  Correspondence  Clerks  have  no  work  for 
their  stenographers  for  any  length  of  time,  no  matter 
how  short,  they  should  report  to  Miss  Lavallee. 

"All  requests  for  extra  stenographic  help  should 
be  made  direct  to  this  office." 

Irma  Vos  (nee  Sonnenberg)  remembers  starting 

v ,  m 


Steno  pool  staff  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Building, 
late  1950s. 

Back  row  (Lto  R):  Sonia  Sawchuk, 
Lorreta  Stang  (Maurd),  Vivian 
Stratichuk,  Barbara  Jackshaw, 
Dolores  Opper  (Sollitt),  Ann  DeBoer 
(Kay),  Frieda  Villebrun,  Eileen 
Romano  (Lindberg),  -  Fisher,  not 
identified,  Helen  Rhodes  (Toma), 
Asia  Saldanna,  Dorothy-,  Helen 
Umrych.  Front  row  (Lto  R):  Anne 
Hunter,  Greta  Sulser,  Mary  Haydey, 
Hazel  Sherman  and  Mary  Onciul 
Bill  &  Dolores  Opper 
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Dolores  Opper  (Sollitt)  at  her 
typewriter,  1961.  Dolores  was  one  of 
30  stenographers  required  to  keep 
up  with  the  daily  correspondence 
Pat  Rusnak 


Some  of  the  steno  pool  staff  celebrating  at  the  Seven  Seas  restaurant,  1961. 
(Left  to  right):  Not  identified,  ]ean  Evers  (Nimchuck),  Helen  Godwin  (Moric), 
Anne  Cordon  (Ewasko),  Eileen  Romano  (Lindberg)  and  Helen  Umrych 
Pat  Rusnak 


her  first  job  in  the  steno  pool  in  1953.  Irma  remembers 
that  she  loved  the  job.  She  worked  with  about  30 
stenographers,  in  three  long  rows  of  typewriters,  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Natural  Resources  Building. 

Delores  Opper  (nee  Sollitt)  also  worked  in 
the  steno  pool.  The  stenographers  spent  most  of 
their  day  typing,  and  occasionally  would  take  some 
dictation.  Delores  recalls  that  by  the  mid  1950s, 
most  of  the  material  to  be  typed  was  recorded  on  a 
tape  recorder  known  as  a  Dictaphone.  Occasionally 
they  were  not  able  to  decipher  the  recording,  so  they 
solicited  the  help  of  other  stenographers. 

Eileen  Romano  (nee  Lindberg),  another 
stenographic  pool  member,  said  some  of  the 
stenographers  would  often  play  poker  at  noon.  They 
would,  on  occasion,  even  play  during  their  strict 
15-minute  coffee  break.  At  one  point,  Dr.  Wood,  the 
Director,  called  Delores  into  his  office  about  this 
matter  and  politely  informed  her  that  they  could  only 
play  poker  during  their  lunch  hour.  The  concern  was 
that  they  would  often  exceed  their  15-minute  limit. 

Bill  Opper,  former  head  of  the  Grazing  Disposition 
Section,  recalls  that  every  workday  a  bell  sounded 
throughout  the  floor  at  8  a.m.,  signifying  the  start  of 
work.  The  bell  also  sounded  to  begin  and  end  lunch 
hour,  and  at  the  day's  end.  Staff  lined  up  at  the  time 
clock  to  punch  in  or  out  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
When  leaving  for  a  dental  or  doctor's  appointment, 
clocking  out  and  back  in  was  also  required. 


Eventually  the  steno  pool  concept  was 
abandoned,  the  time  clock  was  done  away  with,  and 
new  systems  and  technologies  were  implemented. 
The  increased  use  of  computers  allowed 
administrators  to  prepare  their  own  correspondence. 
Some  of  the  stenographers'  positions  were 
reclassified  as  administrators. 

Information  Counter 

The  1932  organization  chart  does  not  indicate 
the  formal  existence  of  an  information  counter  and 
staff.  It  appears  this  service  evolved  after  the  closure 
of  the  Edmonton  Land  Agency  office  in  1935-36, 
and  the  provision  of  more  services  by  the  Edmonton 
main  office.  Jim  Acton,  former  supervisor  of  the 
information  counter,  says  it  was  fully  operational 
when  he  joined  Lands  Division  in  1950. 

Jim  Acton  recalls  that  Tom  Kidd  supervised 
the  information  counter  in  1950.  Tom  smoked  a 
corncob  pipe  and  was  a  veteran  of  the  First  World 
War.  According  to  Jim,  Tom  credited  his  survival  of 
the  war  to  smoking  and  drinking.  He  had  noticed 
that  kids  with  no  bad  habits  were  being  killed,  so  he 
decided  to  change  his  ways.  When  Tom  retired  in 
mid  1953,  Jim  recalls  three  people  were  handling  the 
counter  -  two  paid  by  the  Lands  Division  and  one  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  counter  staff  provided  information  and 
assistance  on  any  area  in  which  forestry,  lands  or 
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wildlife  were  involved.  They  also  accepted  timber 
returns,  applications  and  calculated  fees  that  were 
due.  The  counter  staff  did  not  accept  money.  That 
role  was  performed  by  a  cashier  in  a  wire  cage  next  to 
the  counter.  The  counter  was  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Building,  not  far  from  the  stairs 
and  was  usually  very  busy.  At  times,  those  waiting  for 
service  were  lined  up  all  the  way  down  the  stairs  to 
the  fourth  floor. 

Counter  staff  established  considerable  trust  with 
the  public  over  time.  In  one  instance,  Jim  was  leaving 
the  building  when  someone  he  knew  wanted  to  submit 
a  payment  of  over  $300,  a  large  sum  at  the  time. 
Although  the  gentleman  had  been  informed  that  the 
cashier's  office  was  closed  and  that  no  receipt  could 
be  issued,  he  insisted  that  Jim  take  his  money.  Since 
Jim  did  not  have  a  locked  desk,  he  took  the  cash  to  Dr. 
Wood,  Director  of  Lands,  who  agreed  to  lock  it  in  his 
desk  for  the  night.  The  next  day  a  receipt  was  sent  out. 

People  who  worked  at  the  counter  had  to  have 
very  good  knowledge  of  the  programs  as  well  as  be 
able  to  work  with  a  wide  variety  of  people.  George 
Franchuk,  who  worked  there  for  many  years,  was 
very  well  suited  for  the  job  on  both  counts.  He  was 
also  renowned  for  his  sense  of  humour  and  practical 
jokes.  George  retired  in  the  mid  1970s. 

Peter  Nowicki  recalls  that  members  of  the  public 
who  used  the  pay  phone  in  the  Natural  Resources 
Building  frequently  forgot  to  retrieve  their  change  from 


the  coin  return.  Bill  Opper  used  to  play  a  form  of  phone 
lottery,  giving  the  coin  box  a  swat  each  time  he  walked 
by  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  spare  change.  George 
Franchuk  could  not  resist  getting  his  own  bit  of  fun  out 
of  Bill's  habit.  One  day  George  filled  the  coin  return  with 
water  and  Bill's  next  jackpot  was  a  spray  of  water! 

In  1974,  George  hired  Carol  Titosky,  the  first 
female  counter  clerk.  However,  her  administrative 
skills  in  other  areas  were  soon  recognized  and  she 
only  worked  part-time  at  the  counter.  Carol  recalls  Ray 
Burke,  who  also  worked  at  the  counter.  Ray  always 


Julian  Lazarenko's  retirement  from 
Public  Lands,  1985.  (Left  to  right): 
George  Franchuk,  Julian  Lazarenko, 
Bill  Opper,  King  Northcott  and 
Murray  Turnbull 
Government  of  Alberta 
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Barb  Bushnell  and  Irma  Vos  at  the 


Celebrating  Estelle  Anderson's  retirement  from  Legal  Services,  1987.  (Left  to 
right):  Estelle  Anderson,  Glen  Acorn,  Beryl  O'Connor.  Beryl  assisted  Glen,  the 
department  lawyer,  in  the  early  1950s,  as  well  as  being  the  Deputy  Minister's 
secretary 
Estelle  Anderson 


had  five  or  six  pens  in  his  pocket  and  had  a  real 
artistic  flair  when  signing  his  name.  He  also  always 
wore  two  wrist  watches,  one  of  which  was  waterproof. 
He  always  carried  a  pocket  watch  too. 

In  1976,  Bill  Proskow  was  Chief  Counter  Clerk  and 
Ray  Burke  was  his  assistant.  They  reported  to  Julian 
Lazarenko,  head  of  Administrative  Support. 

Prior  to  the  move  from  the  Natural  Resources 
Building  to  the  Petroleum  Plaza  in  the  late  1970s, 
there  were  two  information  counters  -  The  Public 
Lands  Information  Counter  on  the  fifth  floor  and  a 
departmental  Information  Counter  on  the  first  floor, 
where  Barb  Bushnell  worked.  When  the  department 
moved,  these  two  functions  were  combined  under  the 
Public  Lands  Counter  on  the  second  floor  of  the  South 
Petroleum  Plaza.  This  arrangement  lasted  until  the  early 
1990s  when  a  departmental  counter  was  recreated  in 
the  Bramalea  (now  Great  West  Life)  Building. 

Over  time,  the  counter's  role  changed.  Most  of  the 
land  suitable  for  agricultural  use  had  been  either  sold 
or  leased.  As  well,  there  were  more  regional  offices 
and  with  the  advent  of  computer  records  and  systems, 
most  people  were  able  to  obtain  information  and 
assistance  at  their  local  public  lands  office.  In  1992, 
Peter  Nowicki  retired  from  the  Information  Counter 
and  was  replaced  by  Jagna  Polczynska.  In  1993,  Barb 
Bushnell,  who  supervised  the  counter  and  reported  to 
Ron  Miller,  retired  and  was  replaced  by  Raquel  Penedo. 
The  Public  Lands  Information  Counter,  which  had 


served  the  division  well  for  over  50  years,  gradually 
evolved  into  a  client  service  and  reception  area. 

Legal  Services 

One  of  the  first  challenges  facing  the  Alberta 
government  after  the  transfer  of  resources  was  the 
drafting  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  permit  the 
province  to  manage  this  newfound  wealth.  John 
Harvie,  as  Director  of  Lands  and  later  as  Deputy 
Minister,  was  responsible  for  this  monumental 
legislative  task.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Tom  Rankine, 
the  department's  first  lawyer.  Tom  worked  for  the 
department  for  many  years,  assisting  with  legislation 
changes  and  with  the  many  legal  issues  that  arose 
from  the  administration  of  public  lands. 

Beryl  O'Connor,  who  started  working  for  the 
division  in  1935,  remembers  that  Tom  had  a  good 
sense  of  humour.  When  he  and  John  Harvie  retired 
in  1952,  they  were  both  honoured  by  a  well-attended 
dinner  at  the  Corona  Hotel. 

Lawyer  Clen  Acorn  worked  for  the  department 
from  1955  to  1959.  His  first  job  with  Lands  was 
working  with  Dr.  Wood  on  an  assignment  to  try  and 
stop  the  removal  of  dinosaur  fossils  from  public  land. 
Glen  later  drafted  the  original  lease  regulations  for 
well  sites  and  access  roads,  geophysical  exploration 
regulations  and  the  first  pipeline  agreement 
regulations,  which  created  an  administrative  way  to 
grant  easements.  He  said  Public  Lands  staff  was  "a 
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very  warm  bunch  to  deal  with." 

Tim  Freedman,  who  started  working  for 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  in  1978,  said  the  access 
and  trespass  issues  involving  grazing  leases  were 
the  most  controversial.  Several  court  cases  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s  did  little  to  resolve  matters.  It 
took  amendments  to  the  Public  Lands  Act,  and 
development  of  the  Recreational  Access  Regulation  in 
2003,  to  effectively  deal  with  access  issues  involving 
grazing  leases.  Like  his  predecessors,  Tim  provided 
advice  and  direction  to  ensure  decisions  on  various 
issues,  policies,  and  proposals  fell  within  the  limits 
of  existing  legislation.  Lawyers  have  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  team  ensuring  that  Public  Lands 
actions  are  fair  and  just. 

Grant  Sprague  started  work  with  the  department 
in  1997.  Initially  he  worked  on  grazing  leases  and 
related  issues,  with  the  occasional  need  to  go  to 
court.  Considerable  time  was  spent  developing  an 
expertise  in  fence  line  disputes  and  matters  related 
to  compensation  and  access  to  grazing  leases.  In  late 
2005,  Grant  was  asked  to  lead  the  Environmental 
Law  Section.  Public  Lands  issues  remain  a  significant 
focus  of  his  practice,  and  he  appreciates  the  excellent 
working  relationship  with  Public  Lands  staff. 


Technical  Division 

Technical  Division  has  provided  essential 
support  to  Public  Lands  and  other  divisions  within 
the  department.  It  has  also  served  other  government 
agencies,  agricultural  users,  industry  and  the  public  by 
providing  maps,  aerial  photographs  and  other  products. 

When  John  Harvie  was  establishing  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  he  was  aware  of 
the  need  for  a  technical  group.  He  approached  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  seeking  a  person  who 
could  develop  and  manage  such  a  group.  They  sent  over 
Tommy  Dalkin.  The  Henderson's  Directory  for  Edmonton 
first  mentions  Tommy  in  1924,  listing  his  occupation  as 
surveyor  located  in  the  parliament  building. 

Estelle  Anderson,  who  worked  for  Tommy, 
remembers  him  as  a  "wonderful  Englishman 
-  very  classy."  Ross  Johnson,  former  head  of  the 
Documentation  Section  of  the  Lands  Division/Public 
Lands  Division,  recalls  that  Tommy  was  very  involved 
in  the  musical  theatre  in  Edmonton. 

Ross  said  Tommy  owned  a  light  blue  1948  Ford 
Coupe  in  the  early  1950s,  which  he  parked  behind 
the  Natural  Resources  Building.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  few  staff  had  a  car.  When  Tommy  wanted 
something  of  a  personal  nature  he  would  send  out 
one  of  his  staff,  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  using 
his  car  for  the  errand.  Also,  every  Friday  Ole  Myhre 
or  some  other  staff  member  would  be  sent  down 
to  Hamilton's  bakery  on  Jasper  Avenue  to  get  his 


Grant  Sprague  (left)  with  Thomas  Booth,  Angela  Shaver  and  Tim  Freedman 
(right),  2005.  Tim  provided  legal  advice  to  Public  Lands  for  many  years.  Grant, 
with  Thomas'  assistance,  is  now  taking  up  the  challenge.  Angela  works  for 
Public  Lands  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  ofthis  book 
John  Laarhuis 
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Ross  Johnson  dictating  a  letter 
to  Estelle  Anderson,  Technical 
Division,  1953 

Estelle  Anderson/Victor  Sopruniuk 


favourite  bread  for  the  coming  weekend.  This  went  on 
for  years.  When  Tommy  retired  in  1958,  Ross  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  giving  him  a  box  containing  various 
types  of  grains  used  to  make  bread.  The  gift  was  titled 
"Do  It  Yourself  Bread-Making  Kit."  Everyone  who 
used  to  go  for  Tommy's  bread  over  the  years  signed  it 
and  he  was  delighted  with  the  gift. 

In  the  first  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
annual  report,  Tommy  Dalkin  is  listed  as  head  of  the 
Draughting  Branch.  By  the  second  annual  report 
1931-32,  the  branch  name  had  been  changed  to 
Technical  Division. 

Ross  Johnson  provided  an  overview  of  services 
provided  by  Technical  Division  from  the  earliest  days 
in  the  1930s. 

Notifications  for  title  were  prepared  by  Technical 
Division  and  sent  to  Land  Titles  for  issuance 
of  title.  Up  until  the  1930s,  the  dominion 
government  used  to  issue  original  grants. 
When  Alberta  became  a  province,  this  role  of 
issuing  the  original  grant  was  assumed  by  the 
technical  services  section  in  what  is  called  today 
Notification  of  Title.  The  original  grant  is  issued 
with  instructions  to  the  Land  Titles  Office  to  issue 
title  in  fee  simple  in  the  name  of  the  grantee. 
Reservation  of  lands  required  for  new  surveyed 
roadways  in  open  crown  land  was  originally  done 
by  Technical  Division.  Later  the  function  was 
transferred  to  Public  Works,  and  then  to  Highways. 


Technical  Division  kept  a  record  of  surveys  that 
were  transferred  to  Public  Works  and  Highways. 
Applications  for  industrial  use,  including  power 
lines,  pipelines  and  seismic  lines,  were  originally 
processed  by  Technical  Division.  This  function 
was  turned  over  to  Lands  Division  in  about 
1952.  After  this  date,  Technical  Division  provided 
acreage  and  land  location  plans,  while  Lands 
Division  issued  the  dispositions. 
Technical  Division  prepared  sketches  and  plans 
for  department  use  and  records  from  1932 
to  the  present  day.  Such  sketches  and  plans 
were  essential  to  show  the  exact  locations  of 
dispositions  on  parts  of  quarter  sections,  which 
in  many  instances  were  difficult  to  visualize  from 
the  written  descriptions. 

From  1930  to  1950,  Technical  Division  had  people 
on  staff  that  had  worked  with  surveyors,  and  also 
employed  some  surveyors  after  1949.  Technical 
Division  arranged  for  surveys  of  lands  to  be 
opened  for  settlement. 
Technical  Division  employed  technologists 
that  helped  find  survey  evidence  in  the  field 
to  resolve  boundary  disputes  on  public  land, 
and  sometimes  prepared  plans  to  show  the 
unauthorized  occupation  of  public  land  and  issue 
a  disposition  to  legitimize  this  occupation. 
Ole  Myhre,  former  unit  supervisor  with  Technical 
Division,  recalls  that  Lee  Casey,  as  part  of  his  job  with 
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the  division,  used  to  work  on  survey  crews  in  northern 
Alberta.  One  winter  they  were  sleeping  in  tents  when 
Casey  woke  up  to  find  he  could  see  the  stars.  It  seems 
the  camp  attendant,  who  was  responsible  for  keeping 
the  fires  going,  had  put  on  too  much  wood,  which 
overheated  the  stove  pipes,  which  in  turn  set  the  tent 
on  fire,  considerably  improving  Casey's  view  of  the 
heavens. 

Ole  Myhre  also  recalls  that  Casey  was  sent  down 
to  Drumheller  as  part  of  a  survey  crew  to  survey  a 
shantytown.  Miners  and  others  had  built  shacks 
beside  the  railway  track.  The  town  was  concerned 
that  the  residents  of  the  shantytown  were  not  paying 
taxes.  The  survey  crew  did  not  want  a  conflict  with 
the  residents,  so  they  said  they  were  surveying  for 
the  railway.  To  find  out  what  land  the  residents  were 
using,  they  observed  which  buildings  the  residents 
used,  including  the  outhouse,  then  surveyed  out  the 
lots.  After  all,  the  miners  would  want  their  outhouses 
on  their  own  lot  and  not  on  the  neighbour's  lot.  A 
similar  situation  also  occurred  at  Exshaw. 

According  to  Ross  Johnson,  the  American  oil 
companies  found  the  survey  system  much  better  in 
Alberta  than  in  other  areas  in  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s.  The  survey  system,  coupled  with  information 
provided  by  Technical  Division,  allowed  them  to 
easily  locate  their  property.  The  oil  industry  was  also 
delighted  with  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  Public 
Lands  could  handle  leases. 


Lunch  break  for  a  Technical  Division 
survey  crew  near  the  Ya  Ha  Tinda 
Ranch  west  of  Sundre,  circa  1956 
Ole  Myhre 


Ole  Myhre  (centre  left)  and  Konrad  Korsak  (centre 
right)  were  surveying  a  timber  cut  block  with  their 
local  crew.  Ole  and  Konrad  also  surveyed  Harvie 
Heights,  near  Canmore.  Prior  to  the  Second  World 
War,  Konrad  was  captain  of  a  Polish  destroyer.  When 
the  Germans  invaded  Poland,  Konrad  surrendered 
his  ship  and  crew  to  the  Allies  in  Britain. 
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Mapping  staff  in  Technical  Division 
office,  1968 

Provincial  Archives  of  Aiberta 


Following  the  Second  World  War,  the  federal  government  conducted  aerial 
photography  across  Canada.  By  the  end  of  1952,  aerial  photography  of  the  province 
was  completed  at  a  scale  of  3,333  feet  to  the  inch.  The  photos  were  used  by  federal 
and  provincial  officials  to  prepare  maps  for  agricultural  settlers,  industry  and  the 
general  public.  These  maps  also  permitted  Technical  Division  to  accurately  plot  the 
location  of  dispositions  on  public  land.  This  information,  in  turn,  was  valuable  to 
industrial  users  and  department  staff. 

In  a  i960  presentation  to  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  J.  H.  Blair  of 
Shell  Oil  Company  made  the  following  comments:2  "To  the  uninitiated,  the  use  of 
maps  is  sometimes  awe-inspiring  and  even  those  who  do  use  them  are  somewhat 
confused,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the  well-known  problem  of  folding  a  road 
map.  If  the  use  of  maps  is  somewhat  complex  to  many,  then  the  use  to  which  the 
oil  industry  puts  air  photos  would  leave  them  agog.  On  one  occasion  a  gentleman 
who  was  not  too  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  air  photos  and  had  had  little 
experience  with  the  oil  industry  was  being  given  a  tour  through  a  drafting  office  in 
Calgary  where  aerial  mosaics  were  being  made.  His  guide  pointed  to  one  of  the 
mosaics  and  was  beginning  to  explain  that  they  were  used  quite  extensively  for 
planning  in  the  exploration  for  oil,  when  our  uninformed  friend  interrupted  the 
conversation  by  asking  'whether  the  lakes,'  which  often  appear  as  black  areas  on 
the  mosaics,  'were  actually  pools  of  oil.'  I  am  sure  that  many  in  the  oil  industry 
wish  that  it  were  possible  to  build  a  few  mosaics  and  find  pools  of  oil  that  readily. 

"Government  maps  and  air  photos  have  been  most  important  in  the 
exploration  phase  of  the  oil  industry.  In  a  degree  they  have  assisted  in  the  orderly 
planning  of  the  development  stages  right  up  to  the  time  we  have  oil  in  the  pipeline. 

"[W]e  have  appreciated  the  part  that  the  Technical  Division  has  played  in 
supplying  the  industry  with  maps  and  photos.  Even  facing  a  demand  in  many 
cases  for  service  on  a  rush  basis  they  have  given  wonderful  co-operation.  We  have 
come  to  rely  upon  this  service.  Growth  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  oil  industry  in 
the  past  ten  years  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  service  has  contributed  greatly  to 
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the  economic  growth  and  development  of  our  province.  We  know  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  continuing  productive  and  happy  relationship  with  them." 

By  1974-75,  Technical  Division  had  three  branches:  an  Administrative  and 
Support  Branch,  made  up  of  sections  responsible  for  accounts  and  records, 
distribution,  maps  and  an  air  photo  library;  a  Legal  and  Planning  Branch  made  up  of 
the  Land  Use  Assignment  Section,  Land  Surveys  Section,  and  Legal  Section;  and  an 
Aerial  Surveys  and  Mapping  Branch  made  up  of  the  Aerial  Surveys  Section,  Mapping 
Section,  Resource  Inventory  Section  and  Research  and  Development  Section. 

In  1976,  major  changes  occurred  in  the  Technical  Division  as  a  part  of  a 
reorganization  in  the  department.  Because  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  uses  and 
demands  placed  on  public  lands,  the  Resource  Evaluation  and  Planning  Branch 
under  John  Harrower  was  created  to  help  develop  and  coordinate  regional 
and  integrated  land  use  management  plans,  as  well  as  provide  mapping  and 
photo  services,  resource  inventory  and  land  resource  capability  appraisal. 
The  documentation  portion  of  Technical  Division,  which  supported  issuing 
dispositions,  became  the  Documentation  Section  under  Ross  Johnson,  reporting 
to  the  director  of  the  newly  formed  Program  Support  Branch  of  the  Lands  Division. 
Functions  of  the  Documentation  Section  included  plotting  of  dispositions, 
preparation  of  legal  descriptions  for  agricultural,  industrial  and  other  dispositions, 
issuance  of  notification  for  title,  giving  riparian  area  advice,  and  assisting  the 
Director  of  Surveys  in  arranging  for  official  surveys  of  public  lands. 

In  the  1980s,  the  Director  of  Surveys,  who  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Transport,  was  moved  to  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  which  later  became  the  Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 
After  1987,  the  Director  of  Surveys'  responsibility  to  review  all  survey  plans 
performed  in  Alberta  was  discontinued,  and  staff  was  reduced  by  more  than  50 
per  cent.  In  1993,  the  Director  of  Surveys  within  the  Surveys  Branch  was  moved 
to  the  Land  Information  Division  of  Alberta  Environmental  Protection.  In  2001,  the 
Director  of  Surveys  moved  to  the  new  Ministry  of  Alberta  Sustainable  Resource 


Development  and  joined  Dispositions  and  Technical  Services.  Current  Director  of 
Surveys  and  head  of  Surveys  and  Technical  Services  Section  is  Mike  Michaud. 

Over  the  years,  Technical  Services  has  sought  out  electronic  solutions 
to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing  number  of  applications  for  oil  and  gas 
development.  Approximately  227,000  public  land  dispositions  (activities)  were 
in  effect  on  public  lands  as  of  April  1,  2005.  Annual  applications  have  been 
increasing  over  the  past  number  of  years,  peaking  at  a  total  of  approximately 
17,000  in  the  2004-05  fiscal  year.  Technical  Services  is  forging  ahead  with 
further  development  toward  electronic  processing  of  industrial  applications 
and  submission  of  digital  plans.  This  trend  toward  digital  plans  and  electronic 
processing  focuses  on  the  numerous  benefits  of  paperless  submissions.  They 
are  also  in  the  process  of  mapping  the  disposition  boundaries,  administrative 
areas  and  other  boundaries  that  may  be  useful  to  land  users  and  managers.  This 
means  that  staff,  industry  and  others  will  be  able  to  view  the  spatial  extent  of 
each  boundary  in  relation  to  adjacent  interests  on  their  computer  screen.  This 
will  simplify  and  optimize  the  application  and  approval  process,  and  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  disposition  overlap. 

There  are  also  plans  to  link  the  above  system  to  information  on  each 
disposition,  possible  land  use  restriction  and  other  data  for  public  users  and 
managers.  The  branch  has  always  looked  for  creative  ways  to  meet  the  constantly- 
changing  needs  of  the  users  and  managers  of  this  very  valuable  resource. 

Edmonton  Reorganization 

A  report  on  Lands  Division  administration  was  delivered  by  Stevenson  and 
Kellogg  Limited  Management  Engineers  in  1952.  The  consultants  recommended 
that  the  correspondence  clerks  be  divided  into  five  groups  with  a  supervisor  at  the 
head  of  each  group.  Their  report  stated:6  "It  is  recommended  that  the  problems  or 
difficulties  of  individual  members  of  these  groups  be  referred  to  their  supervisors. 
Matters  which  cannot  be  settled  at  this  level  should  then  be  taken  up  by  the 
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supervisor  concerned,  with  the  Director  of  Lands. 
All  correspondence,  papers,  documents,  or  other 
records  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Director 
of  Lands  should  be  reviewed  first  by  the  group 
supervisor  concerned  .  .  .  This  procedure,  essentially 
a  checking  process,  should  be  effective  in  preventing 
ill-considered,  inaccurate,  or  illogical  material  from 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  of  Lands  and 
unnecessarily  taking  up  his  time." 

The  establishment  of  the  five  groups  was 
approved  and  supervisors  were  assigned  on 
September  16,  1952.  Ted  Bryenton,  as  supervisor 
of  Homestead  Leases,  had  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  all  homestead  leases.  Harold 
Anderson,  as  supervisor  of  Grazing,  was  responsible 
for  grazing  leases,  grazing  permits,  hay  permits, 
special  cultivation  permits,  head  tax  permits  and  road 
allowance  leases.  Harold  was  also  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  grazing  leases  issued  to  grazing 
associations  and  for  community  pastures  operated 
directly  by  the  department  (grazing  reserves).  Dean 
Lawson,  as  supervisor  of  Special  Land  Use,  was 
responsible  for  miscellaneous  leases,  licences  of 
occupation,  fur  farm  leases,  recreational  leases, 
sawmill  site  leases,  mineral  surface  leases,  easements, 
miscellaneous  permits,  grants,  rights  of  entry,  permits 
for  trappers'  cabins,  and  sand  and  gravel  leases 
and  permits.  Dean  also  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Parks  Board.  Ray  Thompson,  as  supervisor 


of  Land  Sales,  assumed  the  responsibility  for  sales  of 
land,  cultivation  leases,  accrued  area  leases,  transfer 
of  lands  to  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
surrendering  and  adding  to  school  lands,  and  for 
making  reservations  of  land  required  by  the  Forestry 
Division.  Eugene  Letawsky,  as  supervisor  of  Crop 
Share  Collections,  had  responsibility  for  collection  of 
crop  shares  payable  on  homestead  leases,  cultivation 
leases  and  crop  share  permits. 

The  46  staff  members  of  the  reorganized  Lands 
Division  administration  were  housed  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Building  (now  called  the 
Bowker  Building),  on  99  Avenue  and  109  Street.  The 
sixth  floor  housed  10  field  inspectors. g 

The  Public  Lands  Act  of  1949  gave  the  Minister 
authority  to  carry  out  various  responsibilities,  and 
many  of  these  were  in  turn  delegated  to  Edmonton 
office  staff.  Field  staff  served  as  the  "eyes  and 
ears"  of  the  organization  by  providing  reports  and 
recommendations  regarding  matters  such  as  the 
awarding  of  land  and  the  granting  of  renewals. 

When  serving  clients  and  the  public,  staff 
members  occasionally  had  to  deal  with  very  difficult 
people.  Bob  Schuler,  former  regional  director  for 
the  Southern  Region,  recalls  dealing  with  a  very 
difficult  grazing  lessee  in  east  central  Alberta  in  the 
mid  1960s  when  he  was  field  man  for  the  area.  The 
lessee  was  a  woman  who  occasionally  travelled  into 
the  Edmonton  office  to  pour  out  her  complaints  and 


problems.  Front-line  staff  would  advise  senior  people 
in  the  grazing  section  of  her  arrival,  allowing  them  to 
escape  down  the  back  stairs.  During  a  meeting  in  the 
field,  this  lessee  told  Bob  Schuler:  "You  think  I  am 
crazy.  Well,  I  can  prove  I  am  not  crazy."  With  that  she 
produced  her  release  document  from  the  psychiatric 
hospital  in  Ponoka.  She  then  challenged  Bob  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  crazy! 

Advertising  Land 

In  the  1950s  any  vacant  land  in  the  Yellow  Area 
(land  available  for  homesteading)  was  open  for  a 
homestead  lease  application.  Before  a  lease  was 
granted,  the  site  was  inspected  for  homesteading 
suitability.  It  could  also  be  designated  as  suitable  for 
cultivation  lease  or  grazing  lease.  If  unsuitable  for 
homestead  lease,  the  inspector  could  recommend 
sale  by  auction  if  interest  warranted. 

Lists  of  available  vacant  lands  were  not  produced 
by  the  Lands  Division  due  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
such  lists  up-to-date.  However,  sub-agency  offices 
and  the  Edmonton  office  could  supply  plots  showing 
lands  available  in  specific  townships.  Applications 
could  be  made  at  the  appropriate  sub-agency  office  or 
at  the  Edmonton  office. 

Public  notification  of  the  availability  of  public  land 
for  homesteading,  cultivation  lease,  grazing  lease  or 
grazing  permit  application  was  carried  out  through 
posting  notices.  A  1952  department  memo  indicated 
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that  when  lands  were  posted,  a  copy  of  the  notice 
was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  office  serving  the  land 
area  involved.  Posting  notices  were  placed  on  notice 
boards  in  the  public  areas  of  sub-agency  offices  and 
the  Edmonton  office  for  30  days.io  Members  of  the 
public  who  had  shown  an  interest  in  the  land  during 
the  two  years  prior  to  posting  were  also  provided  with 
a  copy  of  the  notice.^ 

In  keeping  with  the  program  of  farm 
consolidation  and  enlargement  engendered  by  the 
Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  a  priority  posting  system 
was  initiated  in  1967.  This  made  newly-surveyed  land 
east  of  High  Level  available  for  settlement.  Local 
landowners  were  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
up  to  one  section  in  combination  with  owned  land, 
providing  all  lands  were  within  10  miles  of  each  other. 

In  1973,  the  posting  procedure  was  computerized. 
This  was  one  of  the  division's  first  moves  into 
computers.  It  was  more  efficient  and  faster  than  the 
old  system,  but  procedure  and  information  remained 
unchanged.  A  list  of  available  lands  was  produced 
weekly,  enabling  staff  to  notify  all  landowners  within 
two  miles  of  the  land  being  posted. 

The  accelerated  sales  program  for  opening  up 
new  settlement  lands  in  the  Peace  River  region  (see 
Chapter  2)  continued  to  make  use  of  the  posting 
process.  The  auction  method  of  selling  lands 
unsuitable  for  homesteading  from  the  1940s  to  the 


1960s  relied  on  newspaper  advertising  to  inform 
people  of  upcoming  sales.  The  auction/tender 
method  of  land  allocation  initiated  in  1984-85  also 
used  local  newspapers  to  inform  the  public  of  land 
allocation  by  sale  or  lease. 

Land  Assembly  and  Restricted 
Development 

The  General  Agreement  under  the  federal 
Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act 
(ARDA)  was  signed  in  1962.  Five  project  agreements, 
including  the  Pasture  Projects  Agreement,  were 
signed  in  March  1963.  Under  the  Pasture  Projects 
Agreement,  marginal  cropland  was  put  into 
community  grazing  reserves  with  the  federal 
government  paying  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  purchase 
cost  and  half  of  the  development  cost. 

The  Land  Assembly  Program  was  approved 
under  ARDA  in  October  1966.  Gordon  Sterling  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  served  as  provincial 
ARDA  Director  and  chairman  of  the  ARDA  Advisory 
Committee.  Henry  Thiessen,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  Conservation  and 
Utilization  Committee,  served  as  secretary  of  the 
advisory  committee.  Representatives  from  other 
government  departments,  including  Dean  Lawson, 
Director  of  Lands  Division,  also  served  on  the 
committee. 

The  Land  Assembly  Program,  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  established  to  purchase  land  to  meet 
the  needs  of  various  agencies  of  government.  Such 
lands  were  required  for  the  proper  conservation  and 
utilization  of  land,  forest,  water  and  wildlife  resources 
in  the  province.  Upon  purchase,  title  was  transferred 
to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  The  requesting 
agency  maintained  a  reservation  regarding  the  future 
use  and  disposition  of  the  land. 

In  1968,  for  example,  330  parcels  of  land  were 
purchased.  Of  these,  no  were  for  inclusion  in  grazing 
reserves  and  28  were  for  addition  to  community 
pastures  held  under  grazing  lease.  Others  were  for 
forestry,  watershed  conservation,  recreational  use, 
farm  and  woodlot  adjustment,  wildlife  conservation 
and  land  conservation.  Lands  Division  field  staff 
carried  out  the  initial  appraisal  of  private  lands 
purchased  under  the  program. 

During  1973,  ARDA  funding  of  Land  Assembly 


Crazing  Reserves  from  1973  to 
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Division 
Ron  Edwards 


was  replaced  by  the  ARDA  III  Program.  This  provided 
grants  to  lessees  to  improve  the  productivity  of  land 
in  long-term  grazing  leases.  The  program  also  allowed 
for  the  continued  purchase  of  lands  in  the  categories 
listed  above. 

At  this  time  administration  of  the  Land  Assembly 
Program  was  reassigned  to  the  new  Land  Assembly 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Environment.  John 
King  served  as  Director  of  the  division  and  Ross 
Edwards  served  as  administrator  of  its  Land  Program. 
Both  men  had  previously  been  employed  by  Public 
Lands  in  professional  positions. 

Excellent  cooperation  between  Environment, 
Lands  and  Forests  and  Municipal  Affairs  occurred 
in  the  Land  Assembly  Program,  according  to 
Ross  Edwards.  It  was  a  deliberate  policy  of  the 
Land  Assembly  Division  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  by  making  full  use  of  the  very  competent 
services  of  Public  Lands.  Public  Lands'  field  staff 
provided  appraisals  on  proposed  purchases.  Land 
Assembly  conducted  the  negotiations  and  provided 
the  funding.  Technical  Division  provided  the 
conveyancing  services  and  assigned  the  land  to  the 
program  for  which  it  was  purchased. 

In  1974-75  the  provincial  government,  by  Order 
In  Council,  created  Restricted  Development  Areas 
(RDAs),  primarily  around  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 
These  lands  were,  for  the  most  part,  set  aside  for  use 
as  utility  and  transportation  corridors.  The  1974-75 


annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  mentions  that  Lands  Division  continued  to 
receive  appraisal  requests  from  the  Land  Assembly 
Division  of  Alberta  Environment.  Many  of  these 
requests  related  to  the  acquisition  of  land  within 
RDAs  established  for  energy  and  related  industrial 
uses.  Appraisal  of  land  in  the  RDAs  required  the 
participation  of  four  senior  Lands  Appraisal  and 
Planning  staff  members  for  a  period  of  approximately 
two  months. 

The  Land  Assembly  Division  bought  land 
for  the  corridors  during  the  initial  12  years  of  the 
program.  Henry  Thiessen,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
of  Environment,  continued  his  previous  policy  of 
using  the  services  of  Technical  Division  and  Public 
Lands  in  transferring  ownership  and  subsequent 
administration  of  the  purchased  lands.  Ross  Edwards 
recalls  that  the  cooperation  and  excellent  services 
provided  by  Public  Lands  and  Technical  Division 
were  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Land  Assembly 
Division,  and  contributed  in  a  major  way  to  the 
success  of  the  RDA  program. 

In  the  late  1980s,  administration  of  most  of  the 
RDA  lands  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Infrastructure  and  Transportation.  Most  of  the  RDA 
lands  have  been,  or  are  being,  developed  for  their 
intended  use. 
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Nick  Kufel,  who  followed  Walter 
Coad  as  supervisor  of  field  staff,  was 
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in  1976 
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Reorganizations;  Policy  Coordination; 
Office  Changes;  Reunification 


... 


The  capability  and  expertise  embodied  within 
Public  Lands  staff  continued  to  increase  in  the  1960s. 

Centrally  located  specialist  support  for  the 
division  was  introduced  in  the  1960-61  year,  with 
the  establishment  in  Edmonton  of  a  Public  Land  Use 
Specialist  position  occupied  by  Art  Paul.  A  new  Public 
Land  Appraiser  classification  was  applied  to  field  staff 
positions,  with  16  public  land  appraisers  in  place. 

Field  Staff 

In  1965-66,  sub-agents  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  district  supervisors.  District  offices 
where  sub-agencies  were  not  located  carried  out  sub- 
agency  functions.  Further  decentralization  of  field 
staff  occurred  to  better  serve  the  public  and  increase 
efficiency  of  inspections.  New  district  offices  were 
opened  at  Medicine  Hat  and  St.  Paul.  An  increasing 
volume  of  work  in  the  Peace  River  and  Grande  Prairie 
areas  necessitated  the  splitting  of  these  two  districts, 
with  an  additional  district  supervisor  stationed  in 
both  centres.  The  field  staff  complement  was  18 
full-time  public  land  appraisers,  two  part-time  land 
appraisers,  plus  a  public  land  appraising  coordinator 
and  an  assistant  coordinator.^ 

New  field  staff  received  one  week  of  initial 
training  in  the  Edmonton  office  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  Nick  Kufel,  the  field  staff  supervisor  and 
later  head  of  Field  Services,  provided  the  training 
using  the  renowned  Blue  Book,  a  large  three-ring  blue 


binder.  The  Blue  Book  had  a  wealth  of  job-related 
information  including  sections  on  the  land  survey 
system,  soil  classification  and  soil  rating,  fees  and 
charges,  department  forms,  collection  information 
and  information  on  all  sale  and  lease  dispositions. 
After  reading  Blue  Book  material  to  newly-hired  field 
staff  members  for  several  days  (a  real  endurance  test 
for  the  trainee),  Nick  provided  a  copy  for  staff  to  take 
with  them.  This  reference  material  was  invaluable 
for  new  staff  members;  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
application  of  its  contents  were  very  helpful  in  early 
days  on  the  job. 

District  supervisors  oversaw  their  professional 
field  staff,  along  with  sub-agents  when  present  and 
other  administrative  support  staff.  The  training  of 
new  district  staff  involved  spending  several  weeks 
in  the  field  carrying  out  various  types  of  inspections 
and  checking  reports  until  proficiency  was  achieved. 
Staff  learned  to  use  the  Soil  Rating  Schedule  and  to 
complete  an  appraisal  report  as  described  in  Chapter  7. 

Beginning  in  the  1970s,  an  increasing  number 
of  women  secured  professional  employment  with 
Public  Lands,  in  the  districts  and  in  Edmonton.  The 
appointment  of  women  to  professional  positions 
reflected  the  increasing  number  of  female  university 
graduates  in  agricultural  and  environmental  programs. 

There  was  regular  contact  between  field  and 
Edmonton  offices,  and  a  personal  rapport  often 
developed. 


In  the  St.  Paul  office,  for  example,  a  farmer 
complained  to  the  district  supervisor  about  a 
problem  with  gophers.  The  farmer  explained  that 
these  gophers  were  migrating  onto  his  cropland  from 
nearby  land  held  under  a  grazing  lease.  He  stated  that 
the  gophers  travelled  from  the  grazing  lease,  down 
a  railway  right-of-way,  to  his  cropland.  He  asked  the 
department  to  put  pressure  on  the  lessee  to  control 
his  gophers.  The  district  supervisor  knew  the  head 
of  Grazing  in  Edmonton  well,  and  thought  this  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  "test"  the  wisdom  of  the  head. 
A  statutory  declaration  was  taken,  explaining  the 
farmer's  problem,  and  the  farmer  was  told  a  response 
would  be  received  from  Edmonton.  The  fact  that  a 
formal  declaration  was  taken  meant  that  a  formal 
letter  of  reply  to  the  farmer  was  required.  The  district 
supervisor  awaited  the  expected  telephone  call,  which 
was  received  a  few  days  later.  The  terse  words  of  the 
head  of  Grazing  were  to  this  effect:  "If  you  ever  do 
this  to  me  again,  I'll  kill  you." 

A  reorganization  in  the  field  inspections  and 
appraisal  area  in  1973-74  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
regional  areas  for  Lethbridge,  Edmonton,  Grande 
Prairie  and  Peace  River.  Regional  field  supervisors 
given  overall  supervisory  responsibilities  for  these 
regions  were  Al  Hatlelid,  Bill  Kuly,  Steve  Pauch  and 
George  Jones  respectively. 

With  the  increase  in  oil  and  gas  activity  in  the 
1970s,  field  staff  became  more  involved  in  industrial 


inspections.  Staff  began  issuing  reclamation 
certificates  in  1972-73.  Two  technologists  were 
hired  in  1974  to  assist  in  districts  with  heavy  oil  and 
gas  activity.  This  was  the  start  of  the  Public  Lands 
Officers  classification,  described  later  in  this  chapter. 
Field  staff  were  appointed  Reclamation  Council 
members  in  1978-79,  with  authority  to  deal  with  oil 
and  gas  and  other  industrial  reclamation 

1976  Reorganization 

An  organizational  chart  showing  the  new 
structure  resulting  from  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  department  in  1976  is  found  in  Appendix  4. 
The  Lands  Division  was  headed  by  Charlie  Paquin, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister. 

Inclusion  of  the  documentation  portion  of  the 
Technical  Division  into  the  Lands  Division  in  1976 
was  an  important  addition  to  Lands  Division  (see 
Technical  Division  section  in  Chapter  8).  Another 
important  feature  was  the  creation  of  the  Land 
Management  and  Development  Branch.  This  branch 
provided  direction  in  the  grazing  reserve  program 
and  professional  consultative  services  to  the  other 
branches.  The  availability  of  consultative  expertise 
in  the  Land  Management  and  Development  Branch 
assisted  field  staff  greatly  in  dealing  with  complex 
land  use  issues. 

According  to  an  April  1979  government 
publication,  the  following  sections  and  section  heads 


First  regional  field  services  supervisors, 
appointed  in  1973-74 


Steve  Pauch  George  Jones 

Debbie  Stover  George  |ones 
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existed  in  the  branches. 2 

The  Program  Support  Branch,  with  Mac  Forbes 

as  Director,  included: 

Administrative  Support  Section,  headed  by 
Julian  j.  Lazarenko,  provided  total  administrative 
support  for  the  division  including  public 
information,  advertising  of  land,  and  public  land 
statistics. 

Field  Services  Section,  headed  by  Nick  Kufel, 
carried  out  field,  land  use,  appraisal  and 
monitoring  activities  from  the  regional  and 
district  offices. 

Documentation  Section,  headed  by  Ross 
Johnson,  prepared  legal  descriptions  for 
dispositions,  documentation  for  land  transfers, 
arranging  for  surveys  of  public  land  and  providing 
other  technical  services  for  renewable  resource 
divisions  of  the  department. 

The  Public  Land  Dispositions  Branch,  with  Fred 
Facco  as  Director,  included: 

Grazing  Dispositions  Section,  headed  by  Bill 
Opper,  which  issued  and  administered  grazing 
leases,  permits,  licences  and  hay  permits. 
Farmland  Dispositions  Section,  headed  by 
King  Northcott,  which  issued  and  administered 
agricultural  dispositions  on  land  under  sale  or 
lease  contract,  land  exchanges  and  transfers  of 
administration  and  control  of  public  lands  to 


other  departments. 

Special  Land  Dispositions  Section,  headed  by  Bill 
Sanregret,  which  issued  and  administered  surface 
dispositions  for  commercial,  industrial,  mineral 
recovery,  recreational  or  residential  purposes,  and 
coordinated  interdepartmental  referrals  regarding 
conditions  and  conflicts. 

The  Land  Management  and  Development 
Branch,  with  Murray  Turnbull  as  Director,  included: 
Crazing  Reserves  Section,  headed  by  Bill 
McLachlan,  which  directed  the  planning, 
development  and  operation  of  all  operational 
grazing  reserves  including  the  development  of 
reserves  under  the  Heritage  Savings  Trust  Fund 
and  provided  consultative  input  to  the  field 
services  section  for  grazing  associations. 
Grazing  Land  Management  Section,  headed  by 
Darcy  Yule,  which  prepared  range  management 
plans,  carried  out  research  and  extension  in 
range  management  and  administered  a  range 
improvement  program  on  grazing  dispositions 
Land  Management  and  Reservation  Section, 
headed  by  Cor  Schuring,  which  reviewed  and 
established  land  use  conditions  for  public 
land  dispositions,  coordinated  the  resolution 
of  land  use  conflicts  with  other  departments, 
initiated  land  use  restrictions,  and  managed  a 
reclamation  program,  a  natural  areas  program, 


and  a  subdivision  development  program  for 
recreational  and  commercial  uses. 

Foreign  Ownership  of  Land 

Public  Lands  acquired  two  new  functions  and  a 
new  Director,  Ron  Raitz,  in  1987.  When  Fred  Facco 
retired  as  Director  of  Public  Land  Dispositions,  Ron 
took  over  Fred's  responsibilities  and  also  continued 
his  duties  as  Director  of  Foreign  Ownership  of  Land 
and  as  Registrar  of  Land  Agents. 

The  Foreign  Ownership  of  Land  Program  came 
into  being  in  the  1970s,  due  to  a  strong  real  estate 
market  and  public  concern  over  reports  of  foreign 
investors  buying  up  agricultural  and  recreational 
lands  in  Alberta.  Legislation  prescribed  a  screening 
process,  with  sworn  declarations  accompanying 
land  transactions  submitted  for  registration  at  Land 
Titles.  Staff  members  were  responsible  for  screening 
transactions,  investigating  complaints  about 
infractions  and  preparing  Orders  in  Council  when 
exceptions  to  the  restrictions  on  foreign  ownership 
were  permitted  under  the  legislation. 

The  Land  Agents  Licensing  Program  was 
established  primarily  to  prescribe  negotiating 
standards  of  conduct  for  land  agents  seeking  access 
for  a  variety  of  industrial  activities  on  private  and  public 
land.  The  main  objective  was  to  ensure  land  agents 
were  well  trained  and  familiar  with  the  legislation 
governing  their  activities.  Staff  under  the  program,  in 
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collaboration  with  an  industry  advisory  committee,  set 
standards  of  conduct,  administered  land  agent  exams, 
issued  land  agent  licences,  investigated  complaints  and 
suspended/terminated  licences. 

These  two  programs  were  relatively  small, 
employing  about  five  people.  When  these  functions 
were  transferred  to  Public  Lands  they  were  under 
a  manager  reporting  to  Ron  Raitz.  Bill  Sanregret 
managed  the  program  for  about  three  years  until 
he  retired,  and  then  Urmila  Mohabir  took  over  until 
about  1994,  when  she  and  the  Foreign  Ownership  of 
Land  component  moved  to  Municipal  Affairs.  Land 
Agents  Licensing  under  Gerald  Kress  remained  until 
2001,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  and  Employment. 

Grazing  Reserves 

Prior  to  1962,  supervision  of  staff  on  Provincial 
Grazing  Reserves  was  carried  out  by  grazing  appraiser 
Scotty  Campbell  with  assistance  from  Public  Lands 
field  staff,  and  Harold  Anderson,  grazing  dispositions 
supervisor  in  Edmonton.  In  1962,  Bud  Klumph,  later 
Regional  Director,  Southern  Region,  took  over  the  role 
of  grazing  reserve  supervisor  for  northern  and  central 
Alberta.  Eldon  Edwards,  later  Director  of  Program 
Support  Branch,  became  supervisor  of  Southern 
Grazing  Reserves  in  1962. 

In  1976,  with  reorganization  of  the  Lands 
Division,  the  grazing  reserve  program  came  under 


the  administration  of  the  Land  Management  and 
Development  Branch.  Al  Taylor  served  as  supervisor 
of  Northern  Grazing  Reserves,  Eldon  Edwards 
supervised  Southern  Grazing  Reserves,  and  Murray 
Anderson  supervised  Central  Grazing  Reserves. 

Bud  Klumph  was  one  of  several  colourful 
managers  in  the  history  of  the  grazing  reserve 
program,  and  was  well  respected  for  his  grazing 
knowledge  and  good  humour.  However,  he  had  no 
concept  of  time  when  in  the  field  and  would  often 
finish  field  work  at  9  p.m.,  to  the  chagrin  of  any 
colleague  travelling  with  him.  Bud  had  a  pick-up 
truck  with  a  canopy  and  enjoyed  checking  abandoned 
farmsteads  for  "antiques."  He  also  had  a  favourite 
practical  joke  he  played  on  unsuspecting  travelling 
companions.  He  would  drive  into  an  isolated  area 
with  his  truck  gas  gauge  reading  one-quarter  full  or 
less.  His  travelling  companion  would  notice  the  lack 
of  fuel  and  become  worried  about  running  out  of  gas. 
Finally,  the  moment  arrived  -  the  vehicle  was  out 
of  gas.  Bud  would  give  a  jerry  can  to  his  passenger 
and  tell  him  to  walk  back  five  miles,  or  whatever,  to 
the  nearest  farmstead.  The  passenger  would  start 
walking,  muttering  under  his  breath  about  Bud's 
carelessness.  One  hundred  yards  or  so  down  the 
road,  Bud  would  call  out,  "Come  back  here  for  a 
minute."  Then  he  would  reveal  a  barrel  full  of  gas 
under  his  truck  canopy  and  have  a  good  laugh. 

In  September  1976,  Bill  McLachlan  became 


Managers  and  senior  administrative  assistants  in  the  Public 
Lands  Dispositions  Branch,  circa  1987-88. 

Back  row  (L  to  R):  Ron  Raitz,  Bill  Sanregret  and  Charles  Bachand. 
Front  row  (L  to  R):  Linda  Blanchard  and  Toni  Lopushinsky 
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Crazing  Reserve  staff  attending  a  predator  control  course,  1971. 

(Left  to  right):  Bud  Klumph,  Bobby  Dodds,  George  Andett,  Claude  Hinecker, 

Bill  Bush,  John  •  and  Vic  Fischer 

Bud  Klumph 
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Bill  McLachlan  was  appointed 
first  head  of  grazing  reserves 
in  1978 
Bill  McLachlan 


A  Day  in  the  life  of  a 
PGR  Pasture 
Supervisor 

(Whether  sun,  wind,  rain  or  snow,  the 
livestock  had  to  be  looked  after) 


.  Up  at  6:30  a.m.  to  catch,  saddle  and  feed  horses 
.  Make  any  calls  for  meetings  while  eating  breakfast 
.  Meet  with  range  riders  to  discuss  the  day's  tasks 
.  Pack  a  lunch,  split  up  and  move  out  for  the  day 

.  Check  and/or  move  herds  through  the  day 

.  Rope  and  treat  any  sick  or  injured  animals 

.  Repair  fences,  gates,  crossings,  water  supplies,  etc 

.Pravide  access  informal  to  paSs,ng  recreationists  vis,,,ng  the  reserve 

.  Return  to  range  headquarters  at  5:00  p.m. 

.  Review  how  the  day  went  with  other  range  riders 

.  call  patron(s)  if  any  chronically  ill  an.mals  need  .0  be  removed 

.  Record  any  treatments  administered  dunng  the  day 

.  Odd  jobs  (shoeing  horses,  repairing  tack,  etc) 

Poster  •  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  PGR 

Pasture  Supervisor" 

Roy  Gunderson  and  Karen  Sundquist 
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supervisor  of  Crazing  Land  Management  and 
Development.  The  main  focus  of  Bill  McLachlan's 
work  was  the  development  of  several  large  new 
grazing  reserves  under  a  new  program  funded  by  the 
Heritage  Savings  and  Trust  Fund. 

In  1978,  the  position  of  Head  of  Crazing  Reserves 
was  created,  and  Bill  McLachlan  was  appointed  to  the 
position.  Much  of  the  grazing  reserves  administration 
previously  handled  in  Edmonton  was  decentralized 
to  six  regional  offices.  Bill  comments:  "It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  most  decentralized  operation  of  the  day 
in  government.  Many  decisions  that  had  previously 
been  made  and  work  done  at  head  office  were  now 
handled  by  the  regional  offices."  This  forward-looking 
approach  initiated  by  Bill  has  proven  effective  up  to 
the  present  day. 

In  1981,  the  grazing  reserve  regional  managers 
came  under  the  supervisory  authority  of  newly- 
appointed  regional  directors,  while  overall  program 
coordination  continued  under  the  head  of  grazing 
reserves  in  Edmonton.  Because  of  the  previous 
decentralization  of  decision-making,  regional  grazing 
reserve  offices  made  a  smooth  transition  into  the  new 
departmental  regionalization. 

When  Bill  left  Public  Lands  in  1982,  about  $12 
million  had  been  spent  on  the  development  of  six  or 
seven  new  reserves. 


Grazing  Reserve  Operations 

In  1934,  Alberta's  first  grazing  reserve  was 
established  at  Twin  River.  In  1942-43,  eight  grazing 
reserves  were  established  under  the  new  provincial 
grazing  reserve  regulations.  Of  the  eight,  two  reserves 
were  operated  by  the  department.  The  Twin  River 
and  newly  established  Vauxhall  Grazing  Reserves  in 
southern  Alberta  had  caretakers  employed  by  the 
department  and  who  lived  nearby.  According  to  Public 
Lands'  personnel  records,  eight  Grazing  Reserve 
Attendant  positions  were  occupied  as  of  1965.  By  1970 
the  number  of  attendant  positions  had  increased  to  n. 

In  1980,  grazing  reserve  staff  members  were 
looking  after  patrons'  livestock  on  22  grazing 
reserves^  In  1991-92,  32  provincial  grazing  reserves 
were  in  operation,  covering  290,000  ha  of  land. 
Grazing  reserves  accommodated  301,000  animal  unit 
months  of  grazing,  representing  84,000  mature  head 
of  livestock.  A  total  of  1,703  patrons  benefited  from 
the  program. 6 

As  described  in  Chapter  4,  grazing  reserve 
supervisors  and  their  riders  managed  livestock  owned 
by  reserve  patrons.  Their  responsibilities  included 
directing  livestock  delivery  and  removal  at  the  main 
corral  site,  rotating  livestock  between  pastures,  treating 
sick  animals  and  assisting  in  corral  and  fence  repairs. 
The  presence  of  grazing  reserve  patrons  was  required 
at  delivery  and  removal  of  cattle  in  spring  and  fall. 
Staff  members  were  actually  professional  cowboys, 


employed  by  the  government  and  owning  their  own 
riding  horses.  Some  served  as  pick-up  men  in  amateur 
rodeos  around  the  country,  and  they  generally  enjoyed 
attending  rodeos  as  spectators  as  well. 

Supervisors  and  riders  risked  injury  from 
unpredictable  animal  behaviors.  The  injury  rate 
on  reserves  probably  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
government  position,  even  with  all  possible 
precautions  being  taken.  Grazing  reserve  staff 
members  were  not  shy  to  say  what  they  thought  when 
asked.  When  one  rider  was  asked  his  impression 
of  presenters  at  a  regional  meeting,  he  replied:  "All 
that  stuff  about  having  a  positive  attitude  was  just  a 
big  bag  of  hot  air."  The  unique  nature  of  their  work 
created  a  common  bond  between  grazing  reserve 
staff,  and  they  usually  kept  together  as  a  group  when 
attending  regional  meetings  and  field  tours. 

In  1995,  a  two-year  grazing  management  pilot 
project  was  established  with  the  Whitemud  Grazing 
Association.  Livestock  producers  were  to  manage 
their  own  livestock  and  determine  the  level  of 
supervision  required  for  the  livestock  operation.  By 
December  31,  1998,  agreements  were  negotiated 
with  each  of  the  32  grazing  reserve  associations  in 
which  the  associations  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
livestock  management  component,  maintenance  of 
the  pastures,  and  other  assets. 

After  the  agreements  were  in  place,  the 
associations  were  responsible  for  cattle  management 


and  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  riders  by  the 
department  ceased.  Most  of  the  supervisors  who 
wanted  to  work  for  the  associations  were  able  to  do  so. 

Branch  and  Regional  Policy 
Coordination 

In  1980-81,  regional  Public  Lands'  directors 
were  appointed,  with  responsibility  for  five  of  the  six 
regional  areas  created  by  the  department  in  1979-80. 
Gerry  Graw  was  appointed  to  the  Peace  River  Region, 
Ron  Ball  to  the  North  East  Region,  Don  Sawyer  to 
the  Eastern  Slopes/Central  Regions  and  Bud  Klumph 
to  the  Southern  Region.  All  Public  Lands'  field  staff 
reported  to  the  regional  director  for  their  area. 

After  appointment,  the  four  regional  directors 
quickly  realized  that  they  needed  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  have  consistent  regional  approaches 
throughout  the  province.  They  also  realized  they 
would  be  most  effective  in  influencing  division  policy 
and  procedures  if  they  acted  in  concert.  Monthly 
meetings  were  scheduled  in  Edmonton.  Gerry  Graw 
and  Bud  Klumph  flew  into  Edmonton  from  Peace 
River  and  Lethbridge,  while  Don  Sawyer  and  Ron  Ball 
drove  from  Rocky  Mountain  House  and  St.  Paul.  The 
regional  directors  were  referred  to  as  the  "jet  set" 
because  of  Gerry  and  Bud. 

When  the  regional  directors  agreed  on  suggested 
proposals  for  change  relating  to  administration 
or  land  management  procedures,  a  proposal  was 


Grazing  reserve  pasture  supervisors,  1980s. 

(Left  to  right):  Keith  Foster  (Wolf  Lake),  Lome  Friesen  (Manning)  and  Douglas 
Wutzke  (Whitemud) 
Government  of  Alberta 


Crazing  Reserve  staff,  1991. 

(Left  to  right):  Jim  Maxwell,  Dennis  Milner,  Vic  Fischer,  Bill  Robertson,  Alan 
Taylor,  Bill  Irvine,  Wayne  Arthur,  Doreen  Hrycun  and  George  Willis 
Carol  Titosky 
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The  first  Regional  Directors, 
appointed  in  1980  - 1981 


Ron  Ball  Gerry  Craw 

Government  of  Alberta  Government  of  Alberta 


Bud  Klumph  Don  Sawyer 


drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  branch 
director  or  section  head.  It  wasn't  long  before  the 
branch  directors  started  to  attend  the  regional 
directors'  committee  meetings,  when  matters  related 
to  their  branches  were  being  discussed.  Branch 
directors  at  the  time  were  Murray  Turnbull  of  the 
Land  Management  and  Development  Branch,  Eldon 
Edwards  of  the  Program  Support  Branch  and  Fred 
Facco  of  the  Public  Lands  Dispositions  Branch.  A 
little  later,  the  branch  directors  asked  that  that  they  be 
included  on  the  committee,  which  became  the  first 
joint  Directors  Committee  made  up  of  regional  and 
branch  directors. 

The  Directors  Committee  provided  an  important 
forum  for  regional  and  branch  directors  in  policy 
development  and  discussion  of  common  concerns. 
After  agreement  was  reached  by  the  directors  on  a 
new  policy  proposal,  the  proposal  was  then  referred 
to  staff  for  input.  The  monthly  Directors  Committee 
meetings  also  provided  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
with  an  opportunity  to  update  all  directors  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  Directors  Committee  continued  to  function 
until  most  of  the  Land  Management  Branch  staff 
and  Public  Lands  field  staff  were  formally  moved 
into  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  (AFRD)  early  in  1993.  An  Integration 
Committee,  involving  the  director  of  the  Land 
Administration  Division,  a  representative  from  the 


Forest  Service  and  the  head  of  Land  Management 
and  Development,  plus  regional  Public  Lands 
branch  heads,  then  met  from  1993  until  2001.  Land 
Administration  and  Forestry  representatives  were 
from  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  A 
Public  Lands  Business  Committee  involving  the  head 
of  Land  Management  Development  and  the  regional 
heads  dealt  with  public  lands  issues  that  came  within 
the  mandate  of  AFRD. 

In  serving  the  public  many  incidents,  some 
humorous  and  some  serious,  occurred  in  district 
offices.  Ron  Ball,  regional  director  at  the  time, 
recollects  one  incident  in  the  St.  Paul  office  in  the 
mid  1980s.  The  regional  director's  office  was  being 
moved  from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other, 
and  a  mover  had  been  hired.  While  the  furniture  and 
files  were  being  moved,  an  irate  client  appeared  at 
the  counter  and  Ron  was  asked  to  speak  with  him. 
The  client  was  very  upset  regarding  rental  payment 
required  for  his  building  site  on  public  land.  Two 
young  fellows  assisting  the  mover  happened  to  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  counter  and  were  observing 
the  disturbance.  After  many  strong  words  and  some 
shouting  by  the  client,  the  client  finally  left  the 
office.  One  of  the  movers  then  told  Ron  that  he  had 
previously  been  considering  a  career  in  the  natural 
resource  field,  but  after  seeing  what  Ron  had  just 
gone  through,  he  was  changing  his  career  plans! 

Don  Sawyer  recalls  that  shortly  after  he  moved 
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to  Rocky  Mountain  House  as  regional  director  for  the 
Eastern  Slopes/Central  Regions,  he  received  a  phone 
call  from  the  regional  director  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
expressing  concern  about  an  influx  of  mice  in  the 
Drayton  Valley  office.  Don  drove  to  Drayton  Valley 
and  discovered  the  mice  were  coming  in  with  grass 
seed  stored  for  use  on  the  grazing  reserves.  Don  had 
the  seed  moved  out  of  the  building,  which  solved 
the  problem.  He  submitted  an  expense  account  for 
driving  to  Drayton  Valley  on  a  "mouse  call."  Mac 
Forbes,  who  signed  Don's  expense  account  called  and 
asked  Don,  "Don't  you  mean  'house  call?" 

Public  Lands  Officers 

Barry  Cole,  head  of  land  use  operations  in 
the  Southeast  Region,  recalls:  "As  we  all  know, 
starting  in  the  early  1980s  a  considerable  number  of 
personnel  were  hired  by  Public  Lands,  primarily  to  fill 
positions  as  district  agrologists.  However,  there  was 
a  small  complement  of  staff  that  led  the  way  on  the 
industrial  management  front,  taking  responsibility 
for  the  considerable  increase  in  industrial  activities 
inclusive  of  oil  and  gas  on  public  land,  in  the  White 
and  Yellow  zones. 

"This  small  but  effective  contingent  of  staff  was 
led  by  Dan  Martin  from  Grande  Prairie,  who  served 
in  many  respects  as  a  mentor  to  those  that  followed 
in  managing  industrial  activities.  Jeffery  Hartley,  Alan 
Loose,  Lowell  Calder  and  Barry  Cole  were  to  follow,  and 


as  Public  Lands  Officers  were  the  original  predecessors 
to  the  Land  Management  Specialist  of  today. 

"During  those  days,  new  initiatives  and  ways  of 
doing  business  were  constantly  evolving,  as  a  growing 
trend  of  increased  industrial  activity  was  evident. 
Complexity  of  land  management  decisions  created 
a  need  to  do  business  differently,  and  initiated  and 
entrenched  a  strong  working  relationship  between 
industrial  field  operations  and  the  various  associated 
branches  in  Edmonton.  This  relationship  was  based 
on  a  simple  but  directly  related  need,  and  was  stated 
many  times  throughout  the  division:  'You  guys  in  the 
field  are  our  eyes  and  ears.'  For  many  of  us  that  was  an 
important  consideration  in  maintaining  this  working 
relationship  with  our  Edmonton  counterparts. 

"Training  in  those  days  stemmed  from  the 
following  direction:  'Here  are  the  files,  here  is  your 
area,  and  give  me  a  call  if  you  have  any  questions.' 
Our  ability  to  effectively  manage  activities  on  public 
lands  was  in  part  due  to  having  some  of  those 
questions  answered  by  people  like  John  Sorochan, 
David  Lloyd  and  Keith  Lyseng,  all  with  the  Land 
Management  and  Development  Branch. 

"Despite  the  different  approaches  by  the  Public 
Lands  Officers,  the  communication  and  discussion 
amongst  this  group  was  integral  to  ensuring 
consistency.  Although  personnel  might  approach 
similar  problem  situations  differently,  the  message 
was  usually  the  same,  just  said  in  different  ways. 


Fred  Facco  and  the  Special  Land  Use  Applications  Section,  1984. 
(Left  to  right):  Fred  Facco,  Bill  Exley,  Vonn  Bricker,  Norma  Whelan,  Gloria 
Antoniuk,  Rose  Radomsky,  |ane  Fletcher,  Erica  Webber,  Diane  Fournier, 
Catalina  Montinola,  Liesse  Saldahna,  Barb  Daruda,  Francine  Duret,  Mary 
Chevalier  and  Harold  Enfield 
Vonn  Bricker 


Barry  Cole  started  in  the  1980s  as  a 
Public  Lands  Officer  and  specialized 
in  industrial  land  management.  He 
was  appointed  regional  head  of 
land  use  for  the  Southeast  Region 
in  2002.  Barry  is  based  in  Red  Deer 
and  is  known  for  championing 
the  restoration  of  industrial 
disturbances  on  natural  grasslands 
Barry  Cole 
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Carol  Titosky,  a  much-revered 
budget  coordinator  from  1981  to 
2002 

Government  of  Alberta 


Enforcement  of  conditions  attached  to  dispositions 
projected  an  understanding  to  industry  that  could 
not  be  misinterpreted.  With  some  clients,  there  were 
times  when  diplomacy  and  patience  had  run  its 
course  and  stronger  action  was  required." 

Public  Lands  Budgeting 

Carol  Titosky  was  divisional  budget  coordinator 
from  1981  until  her  retirement  in  2002.  Everyone 
dealing  with  budgets  revered  her,  and  she  consistently 
met  budget  targets  through  two  decades  of  funding 
turbulence.  During  certain  times  of  the  year,  she 
literally  worked  around  the  clock  to  complete  the 
multitude  of  forms,  forecasts  and  fund  appropriations. 
Carol  gained  an  in-depth  knowledge  about  the  affairs 
of  the  division,  and  no  expenditure  officer  ever  dared 
pull  the  wool  over  her  eyes.  She  loved  going  out  on  the 
grazing  reserves  to  see  first-hand  how  the  funds  were 
helping  the  livestock  industry. 

Carol  recalls:  "During  the  1970s,  budget 
preparation  was  a  non-event.  The  call  for  estimates 
went  out  to  divisional  managers.  The  managers 
quickly  assessed  salary,  equipment  and  service  needs, 
totalled  the  required  amounts  and  submitted  their 
basic  needs  the  following  day.  Very  seldom,  if  ever, 
were  the  requirements  changed  by  Alberta  Finance, 
as  the  economic  outlook  was  solid  with  oil  and  gas 
revenues  pouring  into  the  provincial  coffers.  Funds 
were  provided  from  the  Heritage  Savings  and  Trust 


Fund  for  new  initiatives  such  as  grazing  reserves 
development." 

Carol's  introduction  to  budget  coordination  in 
1981  started  at  a  more  difficult  economic  time.  The 
provincial  economy  slowed  down  considerably  in  the 
early  1980s,  due  mainly  to  a  federal  National  Energy 
Program  that  devastated  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

According  to  Carol,  budget  reductions  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  positions  and  a  reduction  in 
expenditures  during  the  1984-March  31,  1993  period. 
Severance  packages  were  offered  to  staff  in  the  winter 
of  1992  and  early  spring  of  1993,  with  the  intention  of 
reducing  the  number  of  government  employees. 

Staff  members  in  the  regions  and  head  office 
were  trained  to  use  the  Departmental  Expenditure 
Forecast  Information  System  (DEFIS).  This  system 
made  budget  forecasting,  funding  transfers  and 
budget  preparation  much  easier. 

Carol  recalls  that  the  Public  Lands  budget 
was  divided  between  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  (AFRD)  and  Environmental  Protection 
(EP),  effective  April  1,  1993.  Under  the  Shared 
Stewardship  Accord,  Public  Lands'  White  Area 
revenue  was  shared  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  dispositions  in  the  White  Area,  relative  to  the 
provincial  total  of  dispositions  between  EP  and  AFRD. 
Provincial  grazing  reserve  revenue  was  channelled 
directly  to  AFRD.  AFRD's  share  of  Public  Land 
revenue  was  not  to  exceed  72  per  cent  of  the  actual 
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White  Area  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year.  A  considerable 
amount  of  time  was  spent  allocating  budgets, 
recoding  positions  and  restating  actual  expenditures 
before  funding  was  transferred  to  AFRD. 

Further  budget  reductions  occurred  during 
the  1993-94  ar|d  "1994-95  fisca'  years.  In  1995-96, 
the  Public  Lands'  budget  in  AFRD  became  part 
of  a  revolving  fund.  Carol  recalls  that  this  was  an 
exciting  turn  of  events.  As  long  as  revenues  covered 
expenditures,  managers  could  make  long-term  plans 
regarding  projects  and  their  funding.  Much  work 
was  required  to  switch  over  to  the  revolving  fund, 
including  amortization  of  the  grazing  reserves'  fixed 
assets.  Staff  continued  to  use  a  modification  of  the 
DEFIS  system,  as  there  was  no  financial  system 
available  in  AFRD  for  revolving  fund  users.  In  1997- 
98,  the  AFRD  revolving  fund  was  eliminated. 

The  privatization  of  grazing  reserve  operations 
began  in  April  1995,  and  continued  over  the 
following  three  years.  Most  positions  allocated  to  the 
program  were  eliminated,  with  some  positions  being 
reallocated  to  other  programs. 

In  April  2001,  Public  Lands  employees  in  AFRD 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Sustainable 
Resource  Development  (SRD).  Considerable  work 
was  required,  according  to  Carol,  to  bring  SRD  finance 
personnel  up  to  speed  on  the  activities  of  the  newly- 
transferred  Public  Lands'  staff.  In  June  2002,  several 
staff  members  took  a  severance  package. 


Edmonton  office  changes 

By  1987,  King  Northcott  reports,  the  evolution 
resulting  from  early  retirements,  downsizing  and 
mergers  had  culminated  in  creation  of  the  Agricultural 
Land  Section.  All  the  agriculture-related  groups 
that  had  been  instituted  in  the  1952  reorganization 
were  finally  brought  together  into  one  agriculturally- 
focused  section.  The  groups  oversaw  such  matters 
as  homestead  dispositions,  agricultural  sales  and 
leases,  cultivation  permits,  crop  share  collections, 
grazing  leases,  grazing  permits,  hay  permits  and  road 
allowance  leases. 

King  says  he  was  given  responsibility  to  carry 
out  the  merger  with  an  immediate  staff  reduction 
of  28  per  cent.  The  merger  was  further  complicated 
because  it  involved  two  very  different  work  cultures. 
Some  staff  members  were  retrained  and  common 
systems  were  developed  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  available  employees.  Simpler  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  public  in  completion  of  forms  and 
other  documents  were  instituted,  to  reduce  the  time 
spent  interacting  with  the  public.  Within  a  year  all 
goals  for  the  Agricultural  Land  Section  were  achieved, 
and  the  smaller  staff  was  able  to  provide  prompt  and 
effective  service  to  the  public. 

An  internal  "Family  Album"  containing  pictures 
of  head  office  and  district/regional  office  employees 
was  coordinated  by  Donna  Brown,  financial  analyst 
in  the  division,  and  published  by  the  division  in 


King  Northcott,  managed  the  Farm 
Lands  Section,  circa  1980 
King  Northcott 


Assistant  Deputy  Minister's  office,  1989 
(Left  to  right):  Gordon  White,  |ennifer 
Bertram  and  Murray  Turnbull 
Public  Lands  Family  Album 


Administrat 


Program  Support  Branch,  1992. 

Back  Row  (L  to  R):  Darlene  Craven,  Carol  Titosky,  Meena  Dave,  Heather 
Robinson,  Shamim  Rahim,  Pat  Rusnak,  Shelly  Calderwood,  Grace  Chen, 
Denise  Kirkland,  Lucille  Schmidt  and  Marilyn  Simpson.  Front  Row  (Lto  R): 
Donna  Brown,  joe  Lang,  John  Laarhuis,  Ron  Miller  and  Jan  Patterson 
Public  Lands  Family  Album 


"Family  Album" 


Some  Public 
Lands  Family 
Albums,  from 
1989,1993,1998 
and  2005 
Government  of 
Alberta 
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1989.  The  album  records  that  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister's  three-person  office  was  made  up  of 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  Murray  Turnbull,  executive 
assistant  Gordon  White  and  office  manager  Jennifer 
Bertram.  Other  Edmonton  branch  and  sectional 
management  staff  were  as  follows: 

Program  Support  Branch,  M.  Mohan,  Director. 
Administrative  Support  Section  headed  by  Ron 
Miller 

Field  Services  Section  headed  by  John  Laarhuis 

Land  Administration  Branch,  Ron  Raitz,  Director 

Foreign  Ownership  of  Land/Land  Agents  headed 
by  Bill  Sanregret 

Industrial  &  Commercial  Section  headed  by 
Charles  Bachand 

Industrial  Leasing  Subsection,  managed  by  Harry 
Van  Neck 

Commercial  Subsection,  managed  by  Loren 
Winnick 

Lease  Maintenance  Subsection,  managed  by  Jerry 
DeZutter 

Technical  Services  Section,  headed  by  Ted  Allen 
Agricultural  Land  Section,  headed  by  King 
Northcott 

Farmlands  Unit,  managed  by  Ed  Hamilton 
Grazing  Unit,  managed  by  Gary  Wood 


Land  Management  Branch,  Roger  Marvin,  Director 
Conservation  &  Coordination  Section,  headed  by 
Dan  Grahn 

Industrial  Land  Management  Section,  headed  by 
Dan  Blackmore 

Natural  &  Protected  Areas  Section,  headed  by 
Peter  Lee 

Range  Development  &  Improvement,  managed 
by  Bill  Brass 

Grazing  Reserves,  managed  by  Bill  Irvine 

Resource  Planning  Branch,  Ed  Wyldman,  Director 
Eastern  Planning  Services,  managed  by  Craig 
Taylor 

Western  Planning  Services,  managed  by  John 
Brownlee 

Policy  &  Coordination  Services,  acting  manager 
Kirk  Andries 

The  newly-added  (1987)  Resource  Planning 
Branch  was  responsible  for  coordinating  preparation 
of  integrated  resource  plans  and  referrals  on  major 
development  proposals. 


Regional  Staffing 

Regional  staffing,  according  to  the  "Family 
Album,"  was  as  follows: 

Peace  River  Region,  regional  director  Gerald  Graw, 
Peace  River 

Field  Services,  manager  Jerome  Manchur,  Peace 
River 

Range  Management,  manager  Jim  Maxwell, 
Peace  River 

Grazing  Reserves,  manager  Wayne  Arthur,  Peace 
River 

Field  Services,  manager  Dale  Willsey,  Grande 
Prairie 

Grazing  Reserves,  manager  Al  Taylor,  Grande 
Prairie 

Seven  district  field  services  offices 

Northwest  Region,  regional  director  Ron  Ball,  St.  Paul 
Field  Services,  manager  Gerry  Dube,  St.  Paul 
Grazing  Reserves,  manager  George  Willis,  St. 
Paul 

Field  Services,  manager  Bill  Kuly,  Sherwood  Park 
Range  Management,  manager  Chuck  Richardson, 
Sherwood  Park 

Grazing  Reserves,  manager  Vic  Fischer, 
Sherwood  Park 

Eight  field  services  district  offices 


Eastern  Slopes  and  Central  Region,  regional  director 
Robert  Shorten,  Rocky  Mountain  House 

Field  Services,  manager  Frank  Gazdag,  Rocky 

Mountain  House 

Field  Services  manager  Morris  Seiferling,  Red 
Deer 

Five  field  services  district  offices 

Southern  Region,  regional  manager  Bob  Schuler, 
Lethbridge 

Field  Services,  manager  Jerry  Wauters,  Lethbridge 
Range  Management,  range  management 
specialist  Barry  Adams,  Lethbridge 
Grazing  Reserves,  manager  Bill  Robertson, 
Lethbridge 

Grazing  Reserves,  manager  Dennis  Miller, 
Medicine  Hat 

Two  field  services  district  offices 

Jan  Patterson,  information  specialist  in  Public 
Lands,  organized  several  more  Family  Albums  for 
divisional  staff  in  subsequent  years. 

Dividing  Staff  among  Departments 

Early  in  1993  Public  Lands  regional  employees, 
including  staff  in  22  district  offices  and  grazing 
reserve  staff,  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development  (AFRD), 
becoming  part  of  Public  Land  Services  in  the  five 


AFRD  regional  areas.  Edmonton  staff  members, 
mainly  from  the  former  Land  Management  Branch, 
were  also  transferred  to  AFRD,  becoming  the  Public 
Land  Management  Branch.  Staff  members  in  the 
former  Land  Administration  Branch  were  transferred 
into  the  new  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
(EP),  becoming  the  Land  Administration  Division  . 

A  Shared  Stewardship  Accord  was  approved 
between  AFRD  and  EP  in  1993.  Under  the  accord, 
the  Land  Administration  Division  (LAD)  in  EP  had 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the  Public  Lands 
Act.  Public  Lands  staff  in  AFRD  carried  out  day-to- 
day management  operations  on  White  Area  public 
lands.  The  Shared  Stewardship  Accord  document 
was  unique  in  that  it  defined  the  role  of  staff  located 
in  two  different  departments,  in  the  administration 
and  management  of  public  land.  Development  of 
the  Shared  Stewardship  Accord  was  carried  out  by  a 
transition  team  led  by  John  Tackaberry,  Director  of 
Rural  Development  in  AFRD.  Roger  Marvin,  head  of 
the  Public  Land  Management  Branch,  was  the  main 
Public  Lands  spokesman  on  the  transition  team. 

Under  the  Shared  Stewardship  Accord,  there  was 
ongoing  communication  and  coordination  between 
staff  in  EP  and  AFRD  to  maintain  public  service  and 
the  administration  and  management  of  public  land. 
Staff  in  LAD  issued  dispositions  for  all  public  lands  in 
the  Green  and  White  areas.  Rick  McDonald,  Director 
of  LAD,  worked  closely  with  Public  Lands  and  Forest 
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John  Tackaberry  Roger  Marvin 

John  Tackaberry  Government  of  Alberta 


Service  land  managers  in  the  two  departments  to 
ensure  consistency  and  good  service  to  both  the  land 
managers  and  the  public.  Rick  also  worked  closely 
with  forestry  staff  to  integrate  a  number  of  forestry- 
related  administration  functions  with  LAD.  Staff  in 
Public  Land  Management  and  Public  Lands  field  staff 
in  AFRD  regions  continued  to  work  closely  together 
in  day-to-day  management  of  White  Area  lands.  Staff 
members  in  AFRD  and  EP  worked  diligently  together 
to  make  the  Shared  Stewardship  Accord  work. 

Roger  Marvin,  head  of  the  Public  Land 
Management  Branch,  supported  by  John  Laarhuis, 
head  of  Field  Services,  played  a  very  important  role  in 
keeping  Public  Lands  staff  working  together  as  a  unit 
within  AFRD.  The  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Field 
Services,  Les  Lyster,  took  a  keen  interest  in  Public 
Lands  matters  and  supported  staff  members  as  they 
carried  out  the  land  management  mandate. 

With  AFRD's  restructuring  in  1999-2000,  Public 
Lands  field  staff  and  staff  in  Public  Land  Management 
became  the  Public  Lands  Division  in  AFRD.  Roger 
Marvin  was  appointed  director  of  the  new  AFRD 
Public  Lands  Division.  Roger's  appointment 
formalized  the  Public  Lands  leadership  role  he  had 
carried  out  in  AFRD  following  transfer  of  staff  in  1992. 


Departmental  Reunification  of  Staff 

In  March  2001,  Public  Lands  employees  in  AFRD 
and  LAD  staff  in  the  Department  of  Environment 
were  brought  together  again  as  the  Public  Lands 
Division  within  the  new  Department  of  Sustainable 
Resource  Development  (SRD). 

Cliff  Henderson  became  the  acting  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  and  he  assured  staff  that  he  wouldn't 
be  a  "caretaker"  ADM  but  was  going  to  steer  the  new 
ship  in  the  right  direction. 

A  number  of  reorganizations  occurred  soon  after 
that.  A  chart  of  the  division's  organizational  structure 
in  2002  can  be  found  in  Appendix  5. 

The  delivery  of  the  Land  use  Operations  and  the 
Rangeland  Management  programs  were  separated 
in  the  regions.  Land  Use  Operations  staff  became 
responsible  for  the  management  of  commercial, 
industrial  and  general  public  use  of  public  lands. 
Rangeland  Management  became  responsible  for 
the  management  and  integrated  use  of  agricultural 
public  lands. 

Program  delivery  became  the  same  in  both 
the  White  and  the  Green  Areas.  This  allowed  for 
consistent  service  delivery  to  the  stakeholders  served 
by  each  program.  Staff  were  able  to  specialize  in  their 
own  discipline.  Wainwright-based  agrologist  Harry 
Loonen  indicated,  for  instance,  that  he  can  now  focus 
his  expertise  on  agronomy  technology  transfer  and 
integration  on  agricultural  public  lands,  and  is  no 
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longer  expected  to  be  an  expert  on  all  the  programs 
that  the  division  delivers  in  the  field. 

By  2003,  the  Public  Lands  Division  had  been 
merged  into  the  Public  Lands  and  Forests  Division. 
The  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  this  new  division 
was  Craig  Quintilio  assisted  by  executive  assistant 
Donna  Goertzen. 

The  new  division  included  the  Forest  Management 
Branch  and  the  following  branches  that  provided  Public 
Lands  services:  Rangeland  Management,  Business 
Planning/Corporate  Support,  Dispositions  &  Technical 
Services  and  Land  Use  Operations. 

Rangeland  Management  Branch, 

Keith  Lyseng,  Executive  Director. 

The  primary  function  of  this  branch  is  to  deliver 
rangeland-related  services  on  the  agricultural  public 
land  base.  The  branch  consists  of  two  section  heads 
and  four  regional  heads: 

Rangeland  Integration,  headed  by  John  Laarhuis, 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  integration  of  other 
uses  on  these  lands. 

Science  and  Research,  headed  by  Gerry  Ehlert, 
is  focused  on  developing  mechanisms  for  managing 
rangelands  in  a  sustainable  manner. 

Regional  heads  are  Brian  Laing,  Dale  Willsey,  Dan 
Smith  and  Gerry  Dube. 

They  bring  a  regional  perspective  to  the  integration 
of  various  uses  on  public  land  and  to  assisting  clients 


wanting  to  use  public  land  for  a  variety  of  activities. 

To  facilitate  provincial  consistency  in  the  delivery 
of  the  Rangeland  Management  Program,  a  Rangeland 
Management  Business  Committee  was  formed 
reporting  to  Keith  Lyseng.  The  committee  consisted 
of  John  Laarhuis,  Gerry  Ehlert  and  region  heads  Brian 
Laing,  Dale  Willsey,  Dan  Smith  and  Gerry  Dube. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Rangeland  Management 
Branch  will  apply  more  science  to  integrate 
agricultural  activities  on  the  public  land  base.  In 
most  situations  staff  members  are  successful  in 
accommodating  various  other  uses  on  the  agricultural 
public  land  base.  Additional  work  is  being  done  to 
encourage  leaseholders  to  assume  an  even  greater 
stewardship  role  in  managing  the  land. 


Rangeland  Management  Business 
Committee. 

(Left  to  right):  Dan  Smith,  Gerry 
Dube,  Brian  Laing,  Keith  Lyseng, 
Dale  Willsey,  Gerry  Ehlert  and  John 
Laarhuis 
Pat  Seto 
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Business  Planning/Corporate  Support  Branch, 

Bill  Irvine,  Acting  Director  until  April  2005/Gordon 
McClure,  Director. 

This  branch  provides  direction  and  support  to 
the  division  and  department  in  financial  matters, 
business  planning,  compliance  and  enforcement, 
policy  development,  legislative  development, 
program  coordination  and  administrative  functions. 
The  branch  is  also  responsible  for  coordinating 


cross-divisional  and  departmental  initiatives, 
managing  human  resources,  equipment  and  facilities, 
monitoring  and  reporting  on  revenues. 

In  the  future  the  branch  will  be  taking  on  a  larger 
role  in  compliance  and  enforcement. 

Dispositions  and  Technical  Services  Branch, 

Val  Hoover,  Director 

The  primary  function  of  this  branch  is  to  deliver 


Lands  and  Forest  Management  Steering  Committee,  2004. 

Standing  (L  to  R):  Dan  Smith,  Keith  Lyseng,  Gerry  Dube,  )ohn  Laarhuis,  Dale 

Willsey,  Ken  McCrae,  Glen  Gache,  Mark  Storie,  George  Robertson,  Al  Hovan, 

Barry  Cole,  Noel  St  Jean,  Butch  Shenfield  and  Glenn  Selland. 

Seated  (L  to  R):  Gail  Tucker,  Craig  Quintilio,  Val  Hoover  and  Terry  Zitnak 

Bruce  Mayer 


a  provincial  land  administration  program  for  effective 
processing  of  land  use  applications  and  dispositions. 
The  branch  consists  of  two  sections. 

Disposition  Services  Section,  headed  by  Diane 
Fournier,  is  an  amalgamation  of  three  sections  listed 
under  the  Public  Land  Dispositions  in  the  1976 
reorganization.  Ongoing  changes  in  processes  and 
procedures  reduced  the  management  component 
in  the  section  from  several  managers  in  1976  to  one 
manager  in  the  current  structure.  Implementation 
of  the  Land  Status  Automated  System  (LSAS) 
in  the  mid  1980s  simplified  and  expedited  the 
process  for  referral  of  industrial  applications  to  field 
offices  and  provided  data  for  various  government 
departments  and  clients.  The  land  allocation  process 
for  agricultural  leases  was  made  more  efficient, 
consistent  and  transparent  by  the  implementation  of 
standardized  auction/tender  processes.  According 
to  divisional  statistics  there  were  200,918  existing 
dispositions  as  of  March  2005,  with  close  to  17,000 
new  dispositions  being  added  each  year. 

Surveys  and  Technical  Services  Section,  headed 
by  Mike  Michaud,  performs  the  technical  review 
of  applications  and  land-related  documentation, 
and  administers  provisions  of  the  Surveys  Act  and 
Boundary  Surveys  Act. 

The  branch  has  several  initiatives  underway  to 
address  the  challenges  resulting  from  increasing 
requests  for  land  use  activities,  complexity  of  issues 
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and  the  move  from  a  paper-based  system  to  an 
electronic  environment.  Several  strategies  will  be 
implemented  in  order  to  maximize  the  use  and 
efficiency  of  advanced  technology. 

Land  Use  Operations  Branch, 

Glenn  Selland,  Executive  Director 

The  branch's  objective  is  to  deliver  effective 
integration  of  industrial,  commercial  and  recreational 
uses  on  public  lands,  in  ways  that  will  ensure  other 
benefits  are  maintained  for  future  use.  The  branch  is 
made  up  of  two  sections. 

Petroleum  Land  Use  and  Reclamation  Section, 
with  John  Begg  as  acting  head,  integrates  petroleum 
activities  on  public  lands  and  ensures  proper 
reclamation  is  completed. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Land  Use  Section, 
headed  by  Dan  Grahn,  integrates  major  industrial, 
commercial,  and  recreational  use  on  public  lands  for 
long-term  sustainability  and  preservation  of  future 
land-use  choices.  The  section  is  also  responsible  for 
delivery  of  integrated  resource  management  planning 
on  public  lands. 

Southeast  Region  Land  Use  Operations,  headed 
by  Barry  Cole,  provides  operational  reviews  and 
approvals  for  activities,  and  completes  land-use  and 
access  management  plans  for  orderly  development  of 
public  land. 

In  addition  nine  area  offices  help  the  branch 


deliver  the  Land  Use  Operations  Program. 

Looking  ahead,  the  branch  will  be  focused  on 
development  of  solutions  to  manage  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  public  lands  for  a  very  wide 
demand  of  uses.  Not  all  activities  are  compatible 
with  each  other  and  there  is  a  high  expectation  by 
the  public  that  the  land  will  be  used  on  a  sustainable 
basis  so  that  future  land  use  options  are  preserved. 
The  branch  works  closely  with  many  users  to 
increase  personal  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
stewardship  of  the  landbase.  A  critical  component  of 
future  success  is  enhancement  of  a  land  use  planning 
regime  that  will  define  agreed  land  use  choices  and 
will  encourage  users  to  work  together  to  find  solutions. 

To  help  integrate  divisional  programs  the 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  formed  a  Management 
Steering  Committee  consisting  of  senior  branch  staff 
within  the  division  (see  photo  previous  page). 
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Surveys;  Documents  and  Maps;  Getting  Around; 
Management  Systems 


Dominion  Land  Titles  office, 
Calgary,  1908 
Glenbow  NA-203-3 


The  technological  change  that  has  occurred  over 
the  past  century  is  astounding,  from  our  modes  of 
travel  to  the  ways  we  communicate.  Technology  has 
directly  led  to  increased  demands  on  the  land  base 
-  consider  the  cumulative  impacts  of  roads,  railways, 
irrigation  practices,  oil  and  gas  development,  and 
off-road  recreational  vehicles.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  technologies  have  also  helped  Public  Lands  staff 
manage  business  more  efficiently  over  the  years. 
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This  chapter  offers  a  series  of  technology 
snapshots  rather  than  a  comprehensive  summary, 
and  many  of  the  segments  involve  head  office 
business  practices.  Work  units  such  as  Technical 
Services,  Dispositions  Services,  Resource  Information 
Management  and  Information  Communications 
Technology  may  have  been  separated  geographically 
and  organizationally  from  each  other  at  various 
times  over  the  years,  but  they  still  share  the  original 
mandate:  to  help  manage  Alberta's  public  land  base 
and  natural  resources. 

Early  Surveys 

In  Canada's  earliest  days,  many  forms  of 
technology  played  roles  in  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  country.  Maps  prepared  by  explorers 
such  as  David  Thompson  and  Peter  Pond  provided 
essential  information  for  the  fur-trading  companies 
to  develop  their  interests.  When  the  dominion 
government  established  a  policy  of  encouraging 
settlement  in  western  Canada  in  the  late  i8oos,  the 
lands  had  to  be  surveyed  before  they  could  be  offered 
for  settlement. 

In  1873,  government  surveyors  began  the  task 
of  dividing  public  land  into  tracts  called  townships 
in  preparation  for  allotment  to  homesteaders.  They 
established  a  survey  grid  to  be  laid  out  square  on 
north-south  meridians  of  longitude  and  east-west 
parallels  of  latitude.  Establishing  a  starting  point  in 


what  is  now  central  Manitoba,  they  worked  westward 
to  the  Rockies.  What  we  now  call  the  Alberta 
Township  System  had  to  work  around  the  original 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  river  lots,  some  of  which 
still  exist.  The  six  mile  by  six  mile  townships  were 
subdivided  into  36  sections,  some  of  which  were  set 
aside  for  schools,  railroads  and  compensation  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Road  allowances  were 
incorporated  for  access  to  all  sections.  All  of  this 
was  accomplished  using  transits,  metal  "chains"  and 
patient  attention  to  precision. 

The  final  survey  lines,  despite  being  more  than 
a  century  old,  remain  basically  unchanged  and  still 
comprise  the  official  boundaries  for  land  tenure  in  the 
province.  The  work  was  arduous,  the  living  conditions 
crude  and  the  climate  a  contrast  of  blazingly  hot 
summers  and  long,  frozen  winters.  We  take  the 
surveys  for  granted  now,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
are  used  thousands  of  times  a  day  as  the  basis  for 
managing  activities  on  private  and  public  land. 

Managing  Settlement 

The  railroad  across  Canada  brought  the  most 
significant  changes  of  the  century.  The  dominion 
government  advertised  the  prairies  as  a  bountiful 
land  waiting  to  be  claimed  and  immigrant  settlers 
answered  the  call  in  droves.  When  the  railroad  to 
southern  Alberta  was  completed  in  1883  and  settlers 
populated  the  nearby  prairies,  the  chronic  shortage  of 


water  for  agriculture  soon  became  evident.  The  need 
for  irrigation  systems,  reliant  on  accurate  surveys  and 
elevations  for  efficient  distribution,  prompted  the 
Canadian  Irrigation  Survey. 

In  the  early  1900s,  dominion  lands  office 
staff  worked  in  cramped  quarters  and  had  a  lot  of 
paperwork. 

Horses  were  the  primary  mode  of  travel. 
Dominion  homestead  inspectors  were  required  to 
record  their  use  of  trains  and  horse-drawn  wagons. 
Hugh  McCowan,  for  example,  in  1928-1929,  carried 
out  595  land  inspections  and  travelled  4,133  miles  by 
wagon  and  446  miles  by  train. 

Documents  and  Maps 

When  Alberta  assumed  responsibility  for  natural 
resource  management  in  1930,  a  train  car  full  of 
notes,  files  and  survey  plans  arrived  to  be  sorted, 
filed  and  managed  as  the  basis  for  the  provincial 
land  management  system.  Public  Lands  staff  were 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  not  only  got  the  files 
organized  in  short  order,  but  also  processed  them 
efficiently  enough  to  create  financial  surpluses  for  the 
department,  whereas  the  dominion  had  always  run 
with  shortfalls. 

The  Provincial  Lands  Act  of  1931  established 
that  official  correspondence  between  homestead 
applicants  and  land  agents  would  be  by  letter,  or 
by  telegraph  as  an  interim  measure.  Apparently  the 
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Townships  were  surveyed  into  36 
sections.  Most  were  intended  for 
settlement,  and  some  were  set 
aside  for  schools,  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  CPR 
Government  of  Alberta 
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Townships  surveyed  from  1880  to 
1940.  During  the  first  30  years  54 
million  acres  were  surveyed 
Government  of  Alberta 


new  telegraph  technology  was  readily  embraced, 
as  the  very  next  year  a  memo  to  Department  of 
Lands  and  Mines  staff  from  Deputy  Minister  John 
Harvie  requested  that  staff  keep  telegraph  messages 
as  short  as  possible  to  keep  costs  down.  Written 
correspondence  volumes  were  high  from  the  outset; 
the  Edmonton  office  was  processing  more  than 
100,000  letters  annually  (42,000  inbound,  62,000 
outbound)  and  the  Peace  River  office  handled  more 
than  50,000  letters. 

Preparing  maps  in  the  early  days  of  Public  Lands 
was  as  much  an  art  as  a  technical  skill.  Draughtsmen 
compiled  survey  plans  and  hand-lettered  descriptive 
notes  using  pen  and  ink.  By  1940,  the  'easiest'  half 
of  the  province  had  been  surveyed  (most  of  it  in  the 
early  years),  but  there  was  little  incentive  to  move  into 
unsettled  lands  and  the  Second  World  War  would 
occupy  the  government's  priorities  and  resources  for 
most  of  a  decade. 

In  the  1940s,  the  department's  Edmonton  office 
operated  a  large  and  expensive  Photostat  machine 
to  reproduce  important  documents.  It  used  a 
photographic  process  to  prepare  a  negative,  which 
could  be  used  to  print  multiple  copies.  In  a  typical 
year,  20,000  feet  of  Photostat  paper  were  used  to 
reproduce  building  plans,  railway  titles,  municipal 
plans,  legal  documents  and  other  large-format 
images.  A  Gestettner  machine  was  also  acquired. 
It  used  simpler  metal  templates  to  print  multiple 


copies  of  lists  such  as  mailing  labels.  The  copies  were 
often  poor,  but  saved  much  effort  in  handwriting 
or  retyping  thousands  of  duplicates.  In  this  era  the 
department  also  initiated  the  policy  of  photographing 
important  documents  for  archival  purposes  using 
a  Recordak  machine,  saving  storage  space  and 
preserving  important  information  for  posterity. 
Finally,  Mimeograph  machines  used  stencils  (and 
messy  liquids)  to  mass-produce  documents  for 
general  distribution. 

Soil  survey  records  from  the  early  1940s  show 
agents  still  primarily  using  horses  and  wagons  for 
transportation,  although  cars  were  being  used  where 
roads  had  been  developed.  A  1942  memo  from 
Deputy  Minister  Harvie  reminded  staff  that  new  autos 
were  unavailable  due  to  the  war,  "consequently  the 
greatest  of  care  must  be  exercised  by  every  member 
of  the  staff  driving  government  cars."  Gas  rations 
were  handled  according  to  strict  rules.  Later  in  the 
decade,  seismic  exploration  cut  lines  greatly  enhanced 
access  to  undeveloped  areas  of  the  province.  The 
1947  discovery  of  oil  at  Leduc,  the  subsequent  surge 
of  exploration  and  the  need  for  access  roads,  well 
sites  and  pipeline  rights-of-way  renewed  the  urgency 
for  mapping  the  province's  northern  lands. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  air  photography 
had  been  further  perfected  and  the  American  military 
surveyed  part  of  Alberta  for  reconnaissance  purposes. 
The  value  of  the  air  photos  for  assessing  resources  in 
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the  unmapped  northern  regions  of  the  province  was 
immediately  evident  and  in  1949,  Alberta  undertook 
its  first  extensive  photo  survey  for  forest  inventory 
and  to  help  complete  the  mapping  of  the  province. 
Simple  stereoscopes  and  overlapping  photos  were 
used  to  view  landscapes  three-dimensionally  and  to 
prepare  elevation  contour  maps.  Survey  work  was 
still  done  with  transits  (telescope,  level  and  compass 
mounted  on  a  tripod)  and  steel  measuring  tapes 
called  chains.  The  width  of  a  road  allowance  between 
sections  is  still  typically  one  chain,  or  66  feet. 

Processing  Records 

By  the  1950s,  the  sheer  volume  of  records  to 
be  processed  was  still  a  dominant  characteristic  of 
Public  Lands  work,  and  clerks  and  stenographers 
outnumbered  field  staff  three  to  one.  Until  1953, 
office  staff  typically  worked  until  noon  on  Saturdays 
with  no  overtime.  Keeping  track  of  activities  such  as 
well-site  locations  was  also  a  growing  challenge.  Pins 
on  a  map  worked  when  disposition  numbers  were  in 
the  hundreds  and  a  dozen  applications  were  added 
monthly,  but  the  maps  were  filling  up  fast. 

Ross  Johnson  recollects  the  hectic  pace  of 
government  mapping  in  those  early  days:  "Technical 
Services,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  federal 
government,  prepared  1:50,000  maps  including 
cultural  and  land  cover  features  for  the  whole 
province.  The  federal  government,  under  the  Aerial 


Survey  Act,  was  photographing  the  whole  country. 
Technical  Division  obtained  copies  of  these  aerial 
photos  and  from  them  prepared  maps  of  the 
province,  which  were  very  valuable  to  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  other  businesses  and  the  public.  These 
same  maps  also  permitted  Technical  Division  to 
accurately  plot  the  location  of  dispositions  on  public 
land,  which  again  was  valuable  to  industrial  users  and 
their  own  staff." 

A  Saltzman  Projector  was  purchased  to  project 
air  photos  onto  any  map  scale,  saving  considerable 
time  and  expense.  Technical  Division  cartographers 
used  pen  and  ink  to  draw  lines  and  letter  guides 
for  text,  and  projected  features  were  traced  from 
the  projected  photo  image  onto  transparent  map 
linens  in  preparation  for  contact  printing.  An  Ozalid 
machine  was  used  to  generate  large  map  proofs,  and 
printed  maps  were  produced  in  volumes  of  2,000 
using  lithographic  methods. 

The  high  demand  for  map  and  photo  products  in 
the  early  1950s,  especially  during  the  summer  season, 
resulted  in  a  change  to  the  department's  policy  on 
holidays.  Staff  were  now  "permitted"  to  break  up  their 
vacations  into  two,  or  even  three,  periods  to  facilitate 
the  continuous  functioning  of  the  equipment  during 
peak  periods. 

Geophysical  exploration  resulted  in  a  growing 
number  of  seismic  lines  to  be  inspected,  and  Ross 
Johnson  recalls  the  early  days:  "Tom  Drinkwater 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
inspectors  traveled  primarily  by 
horse  and  buggy 
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started  with  Technical  doing  inspections.  Seismic 
crews  would  often  bulldoze  the  survey  monuments, 
as  the  government  would  only  charge  $50  to  arrange 
for  a  replacement.  Amongst  other  duties,  Tom  was 
to  document  the  damaged  monuments.  When 
the  government  raised  the  penalty  to  $500  per 
monument,  very  few  were  damaged." 

Even  in  the  1960s,  there  were  still  areas  of  the 
province  that  were  relatively  inaccessible  and  travel 
was  a  challenge.  Bill  Kuly,  who  joined  Public  Lands 


in  1967,  recalls  some  of  his  travel  experiences:  "My 
first  impression  when  I  commenced  employment  in 
St.  Paul  was  how  great  it  is  to  be  outdoors,  to  drive 
around  and  enjoy  the  countryside,  to  meet  people 
and  then  get  paid  for  doing  it.  I've  had  occasion 
to  inspect  land  using  just  about  every  conceivable 
mode  of  transportation  -  usually  walking,  sometimes 
wading  through  a  river,  crossing  streams  balancing 
on  fallen  logs  or  beaver  dams,  on  horse-drawn 
wagon  or  hayrack,  by  tractor,  Caterpillar,  boat,  canoe, 
car,  helicopter  and  small  aircraft  in  the  foothills  and 
mountains.  Later  by  trail  bike  and  quad.  Sometimes  I 
even  resorted  to  climbing  trees  to  examine  the  lay  of 
the  land. 

"In  1969,  Public  Lands  staff  had  to  make  joint 
inspections  with  Forestry  staff  of  grazing  leases  in 
the  Green  Area.  On  one  particular  May  morning,  we 
needed  to  inspect  land  by  canoe  near  La  Biche  River. 
All  went  well  until  we  hit  some  rapids  -  I  was  not  a 
swimmer  at  the  time  so  it  was  a  bit  disconcerting. 
Being  unskilled  with  a  canoe,  we  promptly  upset  and 
got  thoroughly  soaked  in  ice-cold  water.  We  removed 
our  clothes  onshore,  dried  off  in  the  sun,  then 
grabbed  the  canoe  to  go  back.  Wouldn't  you  know  it, 
we  capsized  again  in  nearly  the  same  spot.  So  much 
for  staying  dry  on  the  return  trip!" 

In  the  1960s,  the  Air  Photo  Distribution  Unit  was 
established  to  handle  the  growing  demand  by  private 
and  public  agencies  for  air  photos.  In  Dispositions 
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Services,  ledger  entries  were  still  being  hand-written 
or  type-written,  and  the  introduction  of  the  IBM 
Selectric  typewriter  allowed  a  wider  variety  of  fonts 
to  be  used.  Later  versions  of  the  Selectric  had  some 
internal  memory  capabilities,  functioning  as  the  first 
'word  processors.' 

By  1970,  Teletypes  were  first  introduced  for 
Forestry  use,  a  big  improvement  in  speed  and 
efficiency  over  hand-written  memos.  In  1972,  Lands 
and  Forests  tried  out  word  processors  to  replace 
typewriters.  The  Civil  Service  Association  News 
quoted  John  Parsons,  an  organization  and  procedures 
analyst  for  the  department:  "Because  of  the  nature  of 
their  work,  some  branches  re-do  reports  three  of  four 
times.  Here  word  processing  is  effective  because  the 
typist  only  has  to  do  it  once.  I  had  a  hard  time  selling 
the  idea  to  the  branches  on  even  a  trial  basis.  One 
argument  was  that  the  person  dictating  should  know 
how  to  dictate  something  only  once.  But  as  most 
stenos  know,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  There  are  often 
changes,  deletions  and  additions  .  .  .  the  originator  of 
the  document  can  change  his  mind  as  many  times  as 
he  wants." 

Word  processors  may  have  spawned  less-careful 
writing,  but  there  was  no  doubt  they  were  saving 
time  and  money.  The  estimate  at  the  time  was  that 
stenos  completed  work  six  times  faster  with  a  word 
processor  than  with  a  typewriter,  so  the  steno  pools 
would  soon  be  shrinking. 


In  1973,  the  department  received  its  first  stand- 
alone computers,  and  the  staff's  efficiency  and 
capability  were  about  to  take  even  bigger  steps 
forward.  Just  in  time,  too,  as  the  number  of  oil 
and  gas  applications  would  quadruple  over  the 
next  decade.  Computers  helped  with  document 
processing,  but  paper  files  and  sketches  remained  the 
legally-binding  documents.  Office  telephones  were 
scarce,  located  on  the  supervisor's  desk  and  limited 
to  business  use  only.  Cartography  staff  prepared 
maps  by  scribing  or  etching  lines  onto  plastic  films, 
with  spatial  features  compiled  as  multiple  overlays  of 
film  positives  and  negatives.  Large-format  cameras 
and  contact-printing  tables  were  used,  requiring 
specialized  photo  technicians. 

Survey  Technology 

Surveyors  completed  a  six-mile  x  12-mile  provincial 
grid  of  section  boundary  survey  markers  in  the  late 
1970s,  which  still  remains  the  standard  to  which  all 
land  surveys  are  tied.  Public  Lands  staff  use  these 
reference  markers  regularly  in  checking  disposition 
boundaries  and  unauthorized  activities,  with  the 


knowledge  they  can  'stake'  their  reputations  on  them. 

Harry  Loonen,  of  Public  Lands'  Wainwright 
office,  found  his  own  reputation  put  to  the  test  in  the 
1980s.  "The  Range  Improvement  Program  brought 
a  flood  of  activity  and  it  entailed  a  whole  bunch  of 
new  techniques  and  tools  for  us  agrologists  to  learn. 
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Teletype  communication  started 
replacing  handwritten  memos  in 
the  1970s 
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One  such  tool  was  the  Topofil  measuring  device. 
The  theory  of  the  magic  little  box  was  to  wind  a 
light  thread  over  a  series  of  wheels  and  gears,  and 
as  it  was  pulled  out  of  the  box  it  would  measure 
distance.  There  was  debate  about  how  many  times 
the  string  had  to  be  wound  around  the  wheel  to  get 
the  right  tension,  and  how  to  calibrate  the  thing.  In 
practice,  the  end  of  the  string  was  tied  to  a  tree  at 
one  end  and  you  walked  to  the  far  end  to  complete 
the  measurement.  A  straight  line  was  maintained 
while  walking  over  stumps,  around  holes,  through 
snow  banks,  over  fallen  trees,  maintaining  proper 
tension  on  the  line  and  hoping  a  moose  doesn't  run 
out  of  the  bush  and  catch  it,  and  being  careful  not  to 
accidentally  trip  the  odometer  back  to  zero. 

"A  key  part  of  the  program  was  having 
contractors  bid  on  the  clearing  work  -  the  low  bidder 
was  normally  awarded  the  project,  and  paid  on  the 
number  of  acres  cleared.  One  such  contractor  was 
Mr.  R.,  who  disagreed  with  me  on  the  number  of 
acres  he  had  cleared.  I  outlined  for  him  in  detail  how 
his  project  was  measured  and  that  the  results  showed 
64  acres.  Mr.  R.  insisted  70  acres  had  been  cleared, 
doubted  the  validity  of  the  Topofil  device,  insinuated 
incompetence  on  my  part,  and  suggested  it  wouldn't 
matter  to  the  government  anyway  if  we  paid  for  extra. 
Well,  by  that  point  he  had  pounded  two  or  three  of 
my  red  buttons.  I  grabbed  my  Topofil  and  told  him 
I  would  prove  its  accuracy.  We  agreed  to  go  outside 


of  town  and  I  would  walk  along  a  quarter-section  to 
prove  that  it  would  read  out  a  half  mile  (2,640  feet). 

"As  I  walked  along  the  road  and  the  winter  air 
provided  a  cooling  effect  on  my  head,  I  gradually 
realized  the  risk,  but  once  started  on  these  things 
there's  no  going  back.  I  reached  the  endpoint  and 
the  gods  of  measuring  devices  smiled  on  me  -  the 
final  reading  was  2,643  ^eet-  Mr.  R.  was  surprised, 
somewhat  humbled,  and  all  he  said  was  'Oh!'  We 
ended  up  paying  out  for  64  acres." 

Getting  Around 

Bill  Kuly  recalls  a  staff  member  who  took  his 
boundary  measurements  seriously,  and  who  once 
used  an  unusual  mode  of  back-country  travel:  "When 
I  was  district  supervisor  at  Peace  River,  I  had  Gerry 
Graw  do  some  homestead  inspections.  While  waiting 
by  the  road  for  him  one  day,  I  spotted  him  walking 
along  the  edge  of  a  field.  When  Gerry  came  upon  a 
water-filled  slough,  he  proceeded  to  slog  right  through 
it.  When  I  asked  him  about  it,  Gerry  replied  that  he 
wasn't  about  to  throw  off  his  field  measurement  by 
walking  around  the  water!" 

"At  Vilna,  in  1970,  before  sending  Gerry  out 
alone  on  inspections,  I  forewarned  him  not  to  drive 
his  vehicle  off  the  main  road  for  fear  of  coming  upon 
large,  partially-hidden  stones.  Some  days  later,  Gerry 
came  into  the  St.  Paul  office  minus  his  1958  Ford.  I 
asked  him  what  happened.  Well,  he  had  driven  onto 
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a  trail,  hit  a  large  rock  and  literally  tore  out  the  oil 
pan,  ring  gear  and  transmission.  'Nothing  left  of  that 
car!'  he  said  to  me.  Gerry  went  back  the  next  day  to 
remove  the  licence  plates." 

Small  trail  bikes  (Honda  90s)  were  popular 
for  use  on  trails  and  open  country,  and  Gerry 
Dube  (rangeland  manager,  Lac  La  Biche)  recalls  an 
experience  in  1976:  "Those  were  the  days  of  rotary 
phones,  no  fax  machine,  photocopying  was  done  one 
page  at  a  time  using  an  'onion  skin'  and  truck  radios 
were  considered  luxuries  for  government  staff.  I  did 
not  have  access  to  any  government  ATVs  so  I  started 
to  use  my  personal  dirt  bike  (at  no  compensation)  on 
the  job.  On  occasion  I  had  the  habit  of  taking  a  run  at 
sharp  little  inclines  in  order  to  'get  some  air.' 

"One  day  in  the  summer  of  1976  I  was 
conducting  a  periodic  inspection  of  a  grazing 
disposition  in  the  Manning  District.  The  very 
twisty  Notikewin  River  with  numerous  oxbows  cut 
through  this  lease.  A  sharp  little  knoll  appeared  and 
I  instinctively  gunned  the  throttle.  As  I  approached 
the  knoll  something  told  me  to  back  off.  As  I  came 
to  a  stop  at  the  top  of  the  knoll,  the  sharp  river  break 
appeared,  dropping  straight  down  about  75  feet." 

Three-wheeled  trikes  were  first  introduced  in 
the  late  1970s.  While  they  were  stable  on  roads  and 
carried  a  bigger  payload  than  bikes,  they  tipped  easily 
in  the  bush  and  were  generally  viewed  as  unsafe.  By 
the  1980s,  four-wheeled  quads  were  introduced  with  a 
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Eastern  Slopes,  1988.  Surveyors 
were  now  using  helicopters  to  access 
difficult  terrain 
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Debbie  Stover,  rangeland  agrologist, 
conducting  fieldwork  with  an  ATV,  2002 


significant  improvement  in  stability,  and  they  remain 
the  standard  vehicle  for  off-road  use  today. 

Bert  Arthurs,  rangeland  agrologist  in  Lac  La 
Biche,  recalls  one  of  his  early  experiences  with  the 
new  quads:  "The  first  quads  we  received  were  125  cc 
two-wheel  drive  units  which  performed  well  if  you 
stayed  on  a  hard-packed  trail,  but  left  something  to 
be  desired  in  other  situations.  I  was  attempting  to 
do  an  inspection  on  a  bridge  an  oil  company  had 
installed  across  a  creek.  Quadding  down  a  trail,  I 
noticed  a  huge  black  bear  eating  clover  beside  the 
trail.  I  whistled,  yelled,  tried  everything  I  could  to  get 
him  to  move,  but  he  was  not  budging.  I  decided  that 
if  I  wound  up  my  quad  to  maximum  speed  I  should 
be  able  to  pass  him  with  relative  safety.  I  did  just  that 
and  was  safely  by,  when  the  trail  took  a  sharp  turn. 
I  flew  into  a  sea  of  mud  and  water,  becoming  firmly 
stuck.  Needless  to  say,  I  worked  frantically  to  free  the 
quad,  as  the  prospect  of  walking  or  running  past  the 
grazing  bear  did  not  appeal  to  me.  I  did  eventually 
break  free  of  the  mud,  and  buzzed  back  past  the  bear 
again  at  maximum  speed.  I  am  sure  if  bears  had  a 
sense  of  humour  this  one  would  have  been  rolling 
with  laughter." 

Field  staff  still  frequently  use  quad  ATVs.  Dan 
Smith,  regional  head  of  rangeland  management 
in  Barrhead,  recalled  testing  an  ATVs  amphibious 
capabilities  in  the  Newbrook  area,  north  of  Thorhild: 
"I  had  travelled  a  long  distance  on  my  ATV  to  reach 


a  parcel  of  land  that  was  both  remote  and  relatively 
inaccessible.  On  the  way  in  to  the  site  I  had  crossed 
some  bad  spots  where  it  was  touch  and  go  if  I  would 
get  through,  so  I  concluded  there  had  to  be  a  better 
way  out.  Checking  the  aerial  photo,  I  noticed  a  large 
pipeline  clearing  and  thought  it  surely  couldn't  be 
worse  than  what  I  had  already  gone  through. 

"The  seismic  lines  leading  to  the  area  were  in 
poor  condition  but  eventually  I  made  it  to  the  pipeline. 
Even  though  it  was  late  in  the  day,  it  appeared  that 
my  decision  was  going  to  pay  off.  Unfortunately,  what 
the  aerial  photo  couldn't  tell  me  was  that  beavers  had 
been  working  industriously  in  the  area  and  most  of 
the  pipeline  was  now  under  three  to  four  feet  of  water. 
Backtracking  was  not  an  option,  there  was  no  route 
around  the  pipeline,  and  the  ATV  could  never  carry  me 
through  the  predicament. 

"That  left  one  alternative.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
was  sure  glad  an  ATV  without  a  passenger  will  float, 
as  I  waded  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  water  above 
my  waist,  my  ATV  bobbing  by  my  side,  with  one  hand 
on  the  throttle  to  keep  the  wheels  turning!" 

Occasionally,  field  staff  fell  back  on  old  tried-and- 
true  methods  to  get  them  out  of  a  jam,  as  recalled  by 
Jim  Lindquist,  grazing  reserve  rangeland  agrologist  at 
St  Paul: 

"Today's  agrologists  are  equipped  with  all  the 
modern  tools,  such  as  4x4  trucks  with  winches,  cell 
phones  and  global  positioning  systems  (GPS)  that 
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find  exact  locations  using  satellites.  However,  there 
are  times  when  these  tools  fail.  For  example,  the  GPS 
battery  goes  dead  and  one  must  rely  on  the  old  map 
and  compass  to  find  one's  way.  This  story  is  all  about 
one  of  those  times. 

"In  March  2005,  I  was  completing  an  inventory 
on  the  status  of  dugouts  [livestock  watering  sites]  on 
one  of  the  provincial  grazing  reserves.  There  had  been 
an  early  thaw  so  most  of  the  dugouts  were  full  to  the 
brim.  The  day  before  I  went  out  to  complete  the  survey 
it  had  suddenly  turned  cold,  freezing  the  water  in  the 
dugouts.  As  well,  about  six  inches  of  snow  had  fallen 
and  it  was  getting  late  in  the  day  when  I  pulled  up  to 
check  the  last  dugout.  I  was  getting  close  to  where  I 
thought  the  dugout  should  be  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
there  was  a  crashing  sound  as  the  truck  broke  through 
some  thin  ice.  'Oh,  no'  I  thought,  'I  must  have  driven 
into  the  dugout!'  Just  at  that  moment,  Julie  Laux,  my 
administrative  assistant  happened  to  call  me  on  my 
cell  phone.  When  she  asked  where  I  was,  I  told  her  I 
thought  I  had  driven  into  a  dugout,  and  the  water  was 
already  coming  into  the  cab. 

"Luckily,  the  truck  stopped  sinking,  and  I  got  out 
to  survey  the  situation.  I  discovered  that  I  was  not  in 
the  dugout  after  all,  but  in  a  low  area  with  about  two 
feet  of  flood  water.  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  get 
unstuck  quickly  because  if  the  water  around  the  truck 
froze,  it  would  be  a  big  job  to  get  unstuck.  There  was 
a  fence  post  about  25  metres  in  front  of  the  truck,  so  I 


unspooled  the  winch  cable  and  hooked  on.  I  got  back 
in  the  truck,  started  the  engine,  and  engaged  both 
the  clutch  and  the  winch.  The  wheels  spun,  the  winch 
cable  tightened,  but  the  truck  didn't  budge.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  'pop'  and  the  winch  cable  shot  back  over 
the  truck.  The  fence  post  had  broken.  Luckily  the  cable 
had  been  propelled  over  the  cab  and  not  through  the 
windshield. 

"I  knew  I  would  have  to  call  in  outside  help 
so  I  tried  my  cell  phone,  only  to  find  there  was 
no  coverage.  I  unloaded  my  ATV  and  drove  it  to 
the  reserve  headquarters.  Pat  Roach,  the  pasture 
supervisor,  had  just  finished  harnessing  his  team  of 
Percherons.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anyone  nearby 
with  a  tractor  that  could  pull  me  out.  'I'll  pull  you  out 


with  the  team,'  Pat  replied.  I  didn't  want  to  offend  users 
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him  by  saying  that  I  didn't  think  his  team  would 
budge  a  truck  that  a  10,000  pound  winch  couldn't 
move,  so  I  just  nodded  and  smiled.  Pat  grabbed  as 
many  logging  chains  as  he  could  find,  and  when  he 
loaded  an  old  rubber  tire  I  wondered  what  he  had 
in  mind.  But  as  he  hitched  the  team  to  the  back  of 
the  truck  and  added  the  tire  between  two  lengths  of 
chain,  I  realized  the  tire  would  provide  a  recoil  effect 
which  would  increase  the  pulling  force  of  the  horses. 
I  started  the  truck  and  put  it  in  reverse.  Pat  hollered 
'Giddy  up'  as  I  released  the  clutch.  The  young  team 
of  Percherons  gave  a  lunge  and  the  chain  tightened. 
It  was  just  enough  to  free  the  truck.  As  I  thanked  Pat, 
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I  thought  to  myself,  'Never  doubt  the  old  technology, 
sometimes  it's  still  the  best.'  " 

Resource  Data 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  air  photos  was 
another  endeavour  widely  used  and  appreciated  by  a 
broad  cross-section  of  Alberta  government  partners, 
clients  and  the  general  public.  Demand  peaked  in  the 
1980s,  when  the  Air  Photo  Unit  typically  processed 
more  than  half  a  million  prints  annually.  Maps  and 
photos  were  distributed  from  a  common  office,  and 
the  Air  Photo  Library  has  been  accessed  regularly 
since  its  inception. 

In  1983,  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  started  computerizing  its  400,000  case 
files.  Originally  known  as  FROLIC  (File  Room  Online 
Information  Control),  the  record  management  system 
contained  250,000  files  by  1986.  Still  growing,  the 
system  is  known  today  as  OmniRIM.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  also 
initiated  the  Land  Status  Automated  System  (LSAS)  to 
convert  manual  crown  land  records  to  a  computerized 
format.  Surface  township  registers  were  converted 
to  digital  format  and  referenced  to  geoadministrative 
boundaries,  creating  land  and  client  databases.  The 
process  of  conversion  (and  careful  validation  against 
the  manual  records)  took  two  years  and  200  staff, 
many  of  them  temporarily  deployed  from  other 
sectors.  Completed  in  1986,  LSAS  is  still  regularly 


used  by  Public  Lands  and  other  agencies  as  the  official 
record  of  crown  land  information.  A  replacement 
system  is  being  developed  for  implementation  by 
2009,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  match  the  20  years  of 
quality  service  provided  by  LSAS  to  Public  Lands  and  a 
host  of  other  clients. 

In  the  1990s,  the  department  completed 
cadastral,  or  land  registry,  mapping  of  the  entire 
province,  and  transferred  responsibility  for 
maintenance  and  distribution  to  the  private  sector 
(licensed  to  Spatial  Data  Warehouse).  Cadastral 
mapping  is  now  done  digitally  as  CADD  (Computer- 
Aided  Drafting  and  Design)  files,  incorporating  new 
survey  plans  within  three  days  of  registration. 

The  Resource  Information  Management  Branch 
still  creates  hard-copy  maps,  but  the  majority  are 
only  printed  on  demand.  The  branch  manages  and 
disseminates  map  data  in  digital  GIS  (Geographic 
Information  System)  format,  allowing  department 
users  to  create  their  own  maps  and  update  the  non- 
spatial  attributes.  The  digital  data  is  easily  and  quickly 
transferred  across  the  Internet  or  by  email,  enhancing 
Public  Lands'  capability  to  make  decisions  based 
on  accurate  and  timely  information,  not  to  mention 
increased  productivity  in  an  environment  of  doing 
more  with  less. 

The  Custom  Mapping  Group  still  prepares  hard 
copy  maps  such  as  the  1:250,000  Topographic  Series 
and  1:1,000,000  Base  Map.  The  accuracy  and  detail 


of  Alberta's  Provincial  Map  Series  set  a  standard 
to  be  proud  of,  and  the  popularity  of  the  maps 
remains  to  this  day.  The  maps  are  proudly  displayed 
in  government  offices  and  educational  institutions 
across  the  province. 

Today  the  Air  Photo  Library  houses  1.3  million 
photo  prints,  any  of  which  can  be  scanned  for  digital 
use.  Public  Lands  agencies  have  always  relied  heavily 
on  maps  and  photos  to  do  business,  from  keeping 
track  of  dispositions  and  administrative  areas  on 
maps  in  the  office  to  navigating  and  monitoring 
resources  and  dispositions  in  the  field.  Land  agents 
were  never  without  their  maps  and  photos  and 
this  remains  true  today,  even  if  the  format  has 
evolved.  An  ever-growing  proportion  of  air  photos 
are  now  digitally  captured,  processed  and  viewed  on 
computers,  without  ever  being  printed  to  paper. 

By  the  mid  1990s,  Technical  Services  had 
acquired  150,000  'stick  files'  -  rolled  plans  stored 
in  stacks.  As  a  first  step  toward  a  digital  document 
system,  and  as  a  back-up  in  case  of  fire,  the  plans  were 
scanned  to  digital  images  over  a  four-year  period. 

Management  Systems 

The  Corporate  Accounting  and  Reporting  System 
(CARS)  was  implemented  in  the  mid  1990s  as  an 
automated  accounting  system,  initially  targeted 
at  managing  revenue  from  Tax  Recovery  lands, 
but  eventually  handling  many  of  the  department's 


financial  transactions.  GLIMPS  (Geographic  Land 
Information  Management  Planning  System)  was 
implemented  as  a  Public  Lands  Management  spatial 
database,  and  ADEPT  (Application  Disposition 
Processing  and  Tracking)  followed  soon  after  for 
geophysical  application  submissions,  which  by  this 
time  numbered  more  than  800  per  month. 

Such  systems  are  taken  for  granted  today,  but 
they  all  resulted  from  a  visionary  staff  member's 
initial  idea  followed  up  by  a  significant  amount  of 
effort  and  dedication  to  see  the  pro|ect  through,  with 
solid  management  support  along  the  way.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  corporate  systems  have  paid 
off  in  terms  of  increased  efficiencies,  data  format 
and  quality  standards,  and  universal  access  to  the 
data.  Brian  Kremeniuk,  assistant  head  of  rangeland 
management  for  the  Northeast  Region,  recalls  how 
GLIMPS  was  conceived  in  the  mid  1990s: 

"I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  in  Bonnyville  having 
discussions  with  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  Les  Lyster 
on  how  computers  would  soon  be  used  in  the  delivery 
of  the  Public  Lands  program  within  the  department. 
Les  envisioned  our  trucks  being  our  mobile  offices 
with  field  laptops  used  for  data  collection  and  retrieval 
of  disposition  records.  Les  was  very  supportive  in  the 
use  of  technology  and  was  a  critical  component  in  the 
development  of  a  computer  information  system  for 
Public  Lands. 

"Prior  to  1997,  Public  Lands  used  a  variety  of 


land-based  information  sources  in  a  variety  of  paper 
and  digital  formats.  This  diversity  of  information  data 
storage  limited  the  retrieval  and  transfer  capabilities 
for  effective  analysis  and  management  of  public 
land.  To  assist  in  developing  ways  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  Public  Lands  conducted  a  business  area 
analysis,  or  BAA,  in  the  spring  of  1997  to  determine 
what  information  was  required  to  perform  business 
activities  and  explore  possible  technical  and 
logical  solutions  that  would  assist  the  department 
in  delivering  its  mandate  at  the  district,  regional 
and  provincial  levels  with  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness. 

"Members  on  the  working  group  from  the 
department  included:  Diana  Brierley,  Barry  Adams, 
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Comparing  CPS  signals  on  their  handheld  PDAs  (Left  to  right):  Keith  Stretch, 
Roy  Hewitt,  Rob  Warren  and  Darlene  Moisey 
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Gerry  Dube,  Gerry  Haekel,  Ian  Hancock,  Susan 
Kuzemchuk,  Darren  Labonte,  Dale  Willsey  and 
Brian  Kremeniuk.  After  review  and  discussion 
of  the  BAA  report,  the  working  group  endorsed 
the  recommendations  for  the  development  of  a 
geographically-based  information  system  that 
would  assist  in  making  public  land  management 
decisions  and  allow  users  to  access  and  integrate  a 
variety  of  data  types  and  sources  at  their  desktops 
in  a  geographic  context.  The  BAA  project  team  was 
recognized  in  the  fall  of  1997  for  identifying  ways 
to  improve  customer  service  using  a  client-based 
computer  system  and  won  a  Group  Achievement 
Award  of  Excellence. 

"The  computer-based  system  being  developed 
was  originally  dubbed  as  the  Public  Lands 
Information  System,  but  later  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Geographic  Land  Information  Management 
and  Planning  System.  One  factor  which  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  GLIMPS  project  was  the 
recommendation  by  the  committee  to  build  the 
system  in  incremental  stages.  The  thought  was  to 
get  visible  results  out  to  as  many  users  as  possible  to 
ensure  a  keen  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  generated 
and  maintained  by  staff.  This  delivery  method  would 
also  permit  staff  to  more  gradually  build  GIS  skills, 
and  at  the  same  time  foster  business  innovation 
throughout  the  organization  as  more  staff  were 
exposed  to  the  potentials  of  technology.  A  series  of 


releases  still  continues  today  as  the  consultant  group 
continues  to  add  functionality  and  data  sources  to 
GLIMPS  for  a  variety  of  users  within  the  department." 

The  advantages  of  these  corporate  systems 
include  the  standardization  of  data  formats,  simplified 
data  maintenance  and  updates,  universal  access 
from  all  offices,  automated  reporting  and  mapping 
functions  available  to  all  staff  and  coordinated 
training  programs.  Data  is  no  longer  stored  in  desk 
drawers  to  be  eventually  lost  when  staff  move  on, 
nor  in  individual  desktop  computers  vulnerable  to 
virus  corruption  or  hard  disk  crashes.  The  concepts 
of  Technology  Transfer  and  Information  Exchange 
have  rapidly  (and  relatively  painlessly)  evolved  from  a 
corporate  goal  to  a  common  daily  practice. 

Many  staff  carry  cell  phones,  hand-held  Personal 
Data  Assistants  (PDAs)  or  rugged  laptop  computers 
for  data  input  in  the  field.  Digital  maps  and  scanned 
satellite  images  have  become  the  standard  navigation 
tool,  and  Global  Positioning  Systems  (GPS)  provide 
real-time  verification  of  one's  location  on  the  map. 
GPS  receivers  use  a  suite  of  U.S.  satellites  orbiting 
24,000  km  above  the  Earth,  combined  with  some 
very  complex  software,  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  GPS  user  to  within  a  few  metres.  Landscape 
features  and  improvements  such  as  cultivated  areas, 
fences,  gates,  dugouts,  bridges  and  the  like  can  be 
instantly  recorded  using  GPS  locations. 

Hard-copy  notebooks  and  reports  have 
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been  replaced  by  digital  computer  forms  that  are 
filled  in  on-site  with  touch-sensitive  screens  and 
automatically  uploaded  to  the  corporate  database 
back  in  the  office.  Soon,  the  data  transfers  will  take 
place  wirelessly  from  the  field,  as  a  true  "Mobile 
Office"  becomes  possible.  These  automation  tools 
help  Public  Lands  staff  cope  with  growing  workloads 
and  increased  complexities  of  multiple  land  use 
demands  on  the  same  land  base,  within  shorter 
response  times.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  you  can't 
keep  a  good  idea  down;  Les  Lyster's  1997  vision  of 
a  mobile  office,  related  earlier  in  Brian  Kremeniuk's 
story,  is  apparently  finally  coming  to  fruition. 

Disposition  Services  now  manage  more  than 
230,000  dispositions,  and  until  recently  have 
been  manually  drawing  disposition  boundaries  on 
township  mylars.  The  Digital  Integrated  Dispositions 
(DIDs)  program  will  soon  replace  the  mylars  with 
"virtual"  townships  and  digital  disposition  boundaries 
that  can  be  updated  and  searched  instantly  by  staff 
and  clients.  Already,  plans  are  being  submitted  and 
processed  digitally,  and  correspondence  is  primarily 
by  email.  Once  all  historical  files  have  been  digitized, 
the  paper  copies  will  be  archived  for  posterity. 

Satellite  imagery  and  digital  air  photographs 
are  replacing  the  traditional  film-based  air  photo  as 
the  standard  "snapshot"  of  the  landscape.  Satellite 
images  have  lower  resolution  than  photos  (the 
individual  pixels  or  dots  of  information  typically 


represent  one  metre  or  more).  However,  the  whole 
province  can  be  captured  annually  so  the  temporal 
currency  is  much  improved  over  the  five-year 
renewal  target  for  air  photos.  Satellite  images  are 
less  expensive  to  acquire,  and  easier  to  spatially 
georeference  and  incorporate  into  GIS.  However,  for 
fine  detail  and  vegetation  analysis,  1:30,000  photos 
are  still  the  tool  of  choice,  and  much  of  the  province 
is  to  be  photographed  in  2006-2008  for  a  baseline 
prairie  Grasslands  Vegetation  Inventory. 

Challenges  of  Technology 

Over  the  years,  land  managers  have  realized 
that  technology  provides  both  challenges  and 
opportunities.  One  example  relating  to  irrigation 
highlights  the  need  for  prudence  when  embracing 
new  methods. 

In  the  early  1900s,  irrigation  was  seen  as  the 
way  to  turn  relatively  barren  southern  Alberta  prairie 
into  productive  agricultural  land.  Indiscriminate 
irrigation  and  cultivation  worked  for  a  while,  until  the 
delicate  prairie  topsoil  was  leached  of  nutrients  and 
the  naturally-aggregated  soil  clods  were  pulverized 
to  fine  silt.  The  devastating  soil  erosion  of  the  'Dirty 
Thirties'  was  due  as  much  to  poor  soil  management 
practices  as  to  Mother  Nature's  wrath.  Moderate 
irrigation  and  cultivation  are  still  a  part  of  life  in 
Southern  Alberta,  but  the  lessons  learned  were  hard. 

Another  example  has  to  do  with  equipment. 


Al  Robertson  creating  digital  maps 
on  an  early  GIS,  late  1990s 
Government  of  Alberta 
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Wind  power  generation  technologies 
are  being  reviewed  in  several  areas 
of  windy  southern  Alberta 
Government  of  Alberta 
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In  the  late  1940s,  a  new  technology  was  tried  by 
a  farmer-businessman  named  O.B.  Lassiter  in 
the  Peace  River  country.  On  the  assumption  that 
bigger  is  always  better  he  developed  an  eight-ton 
disc  plow  that  would  clear  and  overturn  vast  areas 
of  potential  homestead  land  in  short  order.  The 
Lassiter  plough  dug  deeper  into  the  soil  than  any 
previous  implement,  and  effectively  buried  the  rich 
upper  topsoil  with  upturned,  relatively  sterile  subsoil 
material.  The  result  was  vast  stretches  of  barren 
land  in  the  Alberta  Land  Clearing  Project  that  was 
unsuitable  for  crop  production,  though  by  i960  it  was 
named  the  Wanham  Grazing  Reserve  and  yielding 
alfalfa  and  legumes.  By  2005,  the  reserve's  18,000 
acres  provided  pasture  for  3,200  head  of  cattle. 

New  technologies  to  harness  Alberta's  natural 
resources  are  continually  being  developed.  Part 
of  Public  Lands'  mandate  is  to  monitor  technical 
developments  and  anticipate  their  individual  and 
cumulative  effects  on  the  land  resource  base.  As 
of  2005,  coal  bed  methane  drilling  and  wind  farm 
development  seem  likely  to  add  some  significant 
challenges  to  land  managers  on  an  increasingly  busy 
landscape.  More  all-terrain  vehicles  will  likely  be 
purchased  for  recreational  access  to  public  wildlands 
in  summer  and  winter.  The  management  of  fresh 
water  involves  competing  demands  for  industrial 
use  and  preservation.  The  proliferation  of  new 
industrial  and  recreational  technologies  demands  a 


shift  in  strategy  from  prevention  and  enforcement  to 
education,  mitigation  and  shared  stewardship. 

Not  all  technology  involves  equipment  or  natural 
resources.  Previously  isolated  data  inventories 
are  being  linked  into  information  networks  and 
knowledge  systems.  Knowledge  systems  have  the 
same  capacity  as  statistics  to  mislead,  and  managers 
will  need  to  be  aware  that  the  risk  of  undetected  error 
increases  with  the  size  and  complexity  of  any  system. 

The  imminent  threats  to  Alberta's  forests  by  the 
mountain  pine  beetle,  and  to  our  grasslands  from 
repeated  droughts,  are  just  two  potential  impacts 
that  may  be  related  to  warming  trends  in  the  global 
climate.  What  is  more  difficult  to  predict  is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  global  warming  and  increased 
climate  variability  on  the  sustainable  use  of  the  public 
land  base.  Public  Lands'  response  can  include  not 
only  monitoring  and  policy  development,  but  also 
mitigation  of  the  effects  through  technology  and  the 
sharing  of  knowledge. 

Technology  can  be  an  ally  in  our  decision 
making  -  but  as  the  Alberta  Land  Clearing  Project 
demonstrated,  over-reliance  on  the  latest  technology 
can  also  be  a  gamble. 


Additional  Sources: 

The  following  provided  information  to  Brian 
Sawyer,  author  of  Chapter  10,  in  2005: 

Alice  Chen,  Unit  Leader,  Air  Photo  Services 

Diane  Fournier,  Head,  Dispositions  Services 

Ed  Titanich,  Team  Leader,  Land  Survey,  Survey 
and  Technical  Services 

Linda  Sagan,  Supervisor,  Land  Dispositions 
Branch 

Lynda  Ferguson,  Team  Leader,  Land 
Dispositions  Branch 

Marv  Weiss,  Consultant,  Land  Dispositions 
Branch 

Pauline  Peterson,  Unit  Lead,  ADEPT  Program 
Team 
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Values;  Leadership  and  Communication; 
Dedication;  Fun  on  the  Job 


Ev  Shaver  was  Assistant  Director  of 
Public  Lands  in  the  1950s.  In  1958 
he  also  took  on  additional  duties  as 
Provincial  Parks  Commissioner 

Bob  Stevenson 


Like  any  organization,  Public  Lands  has  a  culture 
that  evolves  according  to  how  staff  members  as  a 
group  regard  their  work,  their  colleagues  and  their 
clients.  Previous  chapters,  and  this  one  in  particular, 
celebrate  a  Public  Lands  culture  shaped  very  much  by 
a  "family"  atmosphere  and  a  caring  attitude  toward 
clients  and  the  land. 

A  dictionary  definition  of  culture  is:  "The  set  of 
shared  attitudes,  values,  goals  and  practices  that 
characterize  a  company  or  corporation.'^  Although 
every  modern  organization  strives  to  articulate  these 
shared  traits,  it  is  how  they  are  lived  out  in  daily 
practice  and  on  the  front  lines  that  truly  defines 
culture.  Alberta  can  be  proud  of  a  small  organization 
(114  people  in  the  early  1930s,  rising  to  just  340  by 
1992,  before  it  was  separated  into  two  departments) 
that  has  built  and  maintained  such  a  positive  and 
productive  culture  of  service  and  stewardship. 

Values 

As  noted  in  Chapter  7,  mission  and  vision 
statements  were  provided  to  Public  Lands  staff  in 
1988.  Values  -  the  means  to  achieve  mission  and 
vision  -  were  also  conveyed  to  staff  at  that  time.? 
While  formally  expressed  in  1988,  these  values 
summarize  principles  that  Public  Lands  had  followed 
for  many  years. 

The  service  concept,  which  includes  courtesy, 
responsiveness  and  helpfulness  toward  clients 


and  the  public; 

Objective  and  unbiased  decision-making, 
enhanced  by  participation  of  those  affected, 
including  the  public; 

Quality  and  professionalism  in  our  behaviour,  our 
decisions  and  the  work  we  produce; 
Cooperation,  communication  and  teamwork 
within  the  division; 

Interagency,  interdivisional  and  interdepartmental 

cooperation  and  integration; 

Job  satisfaction,  recognition  of  good  work, 

training  and  development  of  staff; 

Responsibility  and  accountability  for  results; 

Innovation  and  adaptability  to  change; 

Political  responsiveness  and  sensitivity  to  public 

perceptions. 

The  following  pages  highlight  how  these  values 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  lived  out  in  practical 
terms.  Ron  Ball,  Mac  Forbes  and  Gordon  White 
gathered  information  from  interviews  with  current 
and  former  staff  members  across  the  province  in 
2005  and  2006  (see  Appendix  8),  as  well  as  from 
written  materials  such  as  staff  meeting  minutes  and 
old  civil  service  bulletins. 

Teamwork 

Public  Lands  staff  members  have  long  worked 
cooperatively  with  one  another  as  members  of  a 
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closely-knit  team.  Assistant  director  E.  P.  Shaver 
commented  during  a  December  i960  annual  meeting 
of  Public  Lands  field  staff  that:  "the  staff  is  growing 
into  a  more  tightly  knit  and  more  efficient  working 
force.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendliness .  .  .  is 
much  in  evidence." 

Those  interviewed  generally  said  that  staff 
got  along  well  together,  helped  one  another  and 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  working  atmosphere.  Over  the 
years,  close  cooperation  existed  between  Edmonton 
staff  and  field  staff.  This  cooperation  continued 
with  the  establishment  of  three  branches  in  1976, 
and  regional  areas  in  1981.  Les  Lyster,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  responsible  for  Public  Lands  staff 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  during  the  1993  to  2001  period,  has 
commented  that  staff  teamwork  and  cooperation 
were  Public  Lands'  strengths. 

Teamwork  among  field  staff  within  regional  areas 
was  important  in  districts  with  heavy  workloads. 
Staff  in  the  Peace  River  Region  commented  that  with 
frequent  staff  vacancies,  district  staff  had  to  cooperate 
to  get  the  work  done.  This  type  of  cooperation 
occurred  amongst  all  regional  staff.  Along  these 
lines,  Brian  Kremeniuk,  assistant  head  of  Rangeland 
Management  in  the  Northeast  Region,  penned  the 
following  poem  after  staff  from  four  districts  in  the 
region  cooperated  to  complete  range  improvement 
flagging  in  the  Bonnyville  District  in  1994. 


Flagging  Days 

We're  the  hoys  from  public  lands 
with  fagging  tape  in  our  hands 
Flowing  through  the  frosty  snow, 
teamwork  is  the  way  to  go. 
Jim  on  compass,  keeping  lines  straight, 
Brian  follows  with  Topofil  and  fagging  tape. 
Pat  and  Bert  are  here,  too 
working  over  on  block  number  two. 
Dennis  is  out  there  all  alone, 
has  tofnish  42  acres  before  we  go  home. 
But  not  before  we  start  our f  re 
to  warm  ourselves;  we're  all  tired. 
Roast  a  little  kuby,  drink  some  refreshment, 
it's  been  a  great  day,  but  now  we're  through 
However,  memories  we'll  cherish  always 
of  our  public  lands  "Flagging  Days." 


Meeting  of  Lands  Division  staff  in  Edmonton  -  i960 
Seated  (Lto  R):  Clem  Harke,  Nick  Kufel,  Art  Paul.  V.A. 
Wood,  Ev  Shaver  and  John  Markovich.  Standing  (Lto  R): 
Charlie  Paquin,  Scotty  Campbell,  Bob  Wroe,  Dan  Peters, 
Bob  Nieberding,  Stan  Carter,  Roger  Ireland,  |ohn  Milne, 
Tommy  Gorman,  Fred  Breyenton,  Bill  Calliver,  Lome 
Yule,  Bud  Klumph,  Allie  Brick,  Mac  Forbes,  Don  Sawyer. 
Note:  Allie  Brick  and  Fred  Breyenton  transferred  to  Public 
Lands  when  resources  were  transferred  to  provincial 
control  in  1930 
Government  of  Alberta 
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Field  staff  flagging  out  a  range 
improvement  area,  southeast  of 
Bonnyville,  December  15, 1994.  (Left 
to  right)  Dennis  Holowaychuk,  Bert 
Arthurs,  Brian  Kremeniuk  and  )im 
Lindquist 
Ron  Ball 


Irma  Vos  and  Charlie  Paquin.  Irma 
provided  administrative  support  for 
all  the  heads  of  Public  Lands  from 
1966  to  1992 
Irma  Vos 


Public  Lands  has  worked  with  other  agencies 
such  as  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  and  Alberta  Fish 
and  Wildlife  for  many  years.  Agencies  interested 
in  placing  reservations  on  public  land  to  protect 
their  interests  have  been  accommodated  since  the 
1970s.  This  cooperative  culture  was  also  evident 
when  Public  Lands  was  part  of  Alberta  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Development  (AFRD).  It  was  a  time 
when  AFRD  was  engaged  in  communicating  and 
working  with  Alberta  Environmental  Protection.  Their 
shared  Stewardship  Accord  was  a  unique  example  of 
cooperation,  with  both  departments  using  the  same 
Land  Administrator. 

Those  interviewed  also  said  that  Public  Lands 
staff  members  were  like  a  family,  with  closer  than 
normal  working  relationships.  A  sense  of  camaraderie 
existed.  The  relatively  small  size  of  Public  Lands 
enabled  staff  to  get  to  know  one  another  more 
personally.  Staff  members  were  not  only  work 
colleagues,  but  also  friends  with  one  another. 
Georgia  Barber,  rangeland  agrologist  at  Valleyview, 
commented  on  another  family  aspect  when  she 
said  Public  Lands  operated  like  a  middle  income 
family,  never  extravagant,  always  spending  its  money 
wisely.  Craig  Quintilio,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister, 
expressed  his  view  that  family  values  in  Public  Lands 
represented  a  strength  of  the  organization.  In  keeping 
with  the  family  approach,  several  "Family  Albums" 
were  provided  to  staff  members  over  the  years. 


The  albums  provided  pictures  and  employment 
information  of  all  divisional  staff,  to  help  employees 
get  to  know  each  other  a  little  better. 

Leadership  and  Communication 

From  1930  to  the  present,  there  has  been 
competent  leadership  at  all  levels  within  Public  Lands. 
In  addition  to  administrative  competence,  Public  Lands 
heads  were  skilled  in  their  interpersonal  relations 
with  staff.  This  approach  of  treating  one  another  with 
respect  was  the  norm  for  all  staff  members.  Staff  felt 
that  they  were  valued  as  employees. 

Irma  Vos  speaks  from  the  perspective  of 
someone  engaged  in  administrative  support  to  Public 
Lands  leaders.  She  says  that  after  she  started  working 
for  Dr.  Wood,  Director  of  Lands,  in  1966,  he  often 
gave  her  tickets  to  variety  shows  and  other  activities. 
She  calls  him  a  "real  gentleman,"  who  also  frequently 
gave  her  chocolates. 

Irma  worked  for  Dean  Lawson,  the  next  Public 
Lands  Director,  and  recalls  he  was  good  at  making 
other  people  feel  important.  He  always  recognized 
her  and  gave  her  credit  for  her  abilities. 

Irma  went  on  to  work  for  Charlie  Paquin,  calling 
him  very  witty  with  a  great  sense  of  humour.  When 
Paquin  retired,  she  worked  for  Mac  Forbes,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Lands  Division.  "Mac  was  a 
real  gentleman,  very  precise,  and  he  could  also  be 
very  funny." 
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When  Mac  retired,  Irma  worked  for  Murray 
Turnbull,  whom  she  considered  "very  quiet  and 
conscientious."  Irma,  who  retired  in  1992,  said  she 
worked  for  some  of  the  best  people.  "They  were  all 
good  to  me.  I  still  have  presents  from  all  of  them." 

Open  communication  between  staff  in  Public 
Lands  has  long  been  a  hallmark  of  the  organization. 
Clear  direction  to  staff  regarding  policies  and 
procedures  was  provided  by  the  head  of  Public  Lands 
over  the  years,  and  leadership  was  demonstrated  at 
other  management  and  supervisory  levels  through 
written  and  verbal  direction  to  staff. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  interviewees  said 
that  Public  Lands  staff  members  could  sit  down 
and  tell  their  supervisor  how  it  was  with  them.  This 
privilege  was  appreciated  by  employees,  who  realized 
the  same  freedom  did  not  exist  in  all  government 
organizations.  There  was  good  communication  within 
regions  and  between  field  and  Edmonton  staff.  Murray 
Turnbull,  former  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  noted  that 
good  communications  between  regions  and  Edmonton 
helped  employees  be  informed  and  efficient. 

Disposition  holders  were  made  aware  of 
contractual  and  legislated  requirements  through 
letters  from  the  Edmonton  office.  As  well,  these 
clients  were  treated  with  respect  when  they 
communicated  with  the  Edmonton  office.  As  pointed 
out  in  interviews,  field  staff  also  maintained  good 
communication  with  holders  of  dispositions  who 


were  their  clients,  and  generally  were  aware  of  what 
their  clients  were  thinking.  Field  staff,  in  turn,  passed 
on  the  views  of  disposition  holders  to  Edmonton. 
Awareness  of  client  concerns  allowed  for  Edmonton 
management  to  consider  policy  adjustments  when 
appropriate.  Public  Lands  staff  earned  the  respect  of 
their  clients  by  their  open  approach. 

Public  Lands  held  annual  and  regional 
conferences  and  field  tours  to  facilitate  discussion 
of  concerns,  provide  a  forum  for  field  staff  and 
Edmonton  staff  to  bring  out  suggested  changes  in 
policy  and  procedure  for  discussion,  and  receive 
direction  from  senior  management.  The  opportunity 
for  informal  discussion  of  concerns  between  staff 
members  outside  of  formal  meetings  was  also  valued 
by  staff.  Field  tours  were  attended  by  selected  staff 
members  from  the  Edmonton  office,  allowing  them  to 
see  the  actual  situations  dealt  with  by  field  staff. 

Meeting  minutes  record  discussions  between 
inspection  staff  and  Edmonton  office  management 
at  a  meeting  on  April  18,  1952.  Some  items  of  interest 
from  the  minutes  include^ 

1.  In  cases  where  erosion  might  be  a  serious 
hazard,  it  was  recommended  that  the  land  not  be 
disposed  of  so  that  conservation  issues  could  be 
managed  appropriately. 

2.  In  a  discussion  of  summer  holidays  for 
inspectors,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Wood  take  up 
the  matter  of  inspectors  taking  summer  holidays 
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Gathering  near  Stauffer  organized  by  Don  Sawyer,  1998. 
Standing  (Lto  R):  Alan  Taylor,  Mac  Forbes,  Bill  Opper,  Bob  Schuler,  Bob 
Wroe,  King  Northcott,  Frank  Cazdag,  Cor  Schuring,  Ron  Ball,  Bill  McLachan, 
John  King,  John  Laarhuis,  Ron  Miller,  Gordon  White,  Albert  Rhodes,  Loren 
Winnick  and  Murrary  Turnbull.  Seated  (L  to  R):  Lome  Yule,  Don  Sawyer,  ,  John 
Markovich,  Irma  Vos,  Eldon  Edwards,  Estelle  Anderson,  Charlie  Paquin,  Clem 
Harke,  Bud  Klumph  and  Ray  Burke 
Government  of  Alberta 


once  in  three  years,  on  a  rotation.  Prior  to  this 
time,  field  inspectors  were  required  to  take  their 
holidays  in  the  winter  months. 
3.     In  the  interests  of  staff  accountability,  it  was 

agreed  that  operators  of  private  and  government 
cars  should  provide  a  reason  for  any  departure 
from  the  most  direct  route  when  travelling  on 
government  business. 
At  the  December  1964  annual  meeting  of 
Public  Lands  field  staff,  Minister  Norman  Willmore 
"expressed  the  hope  that  we  would  all  find  the 
conference  helpful  and  worthwhile.  He  said  that 
people  in  Head  Office  certainly  do,  and  noted  many 
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changes  in  Regulations  and  the  Act  came  as  a  result 
of  suggestions  from  the  Field  Staff. "6  At  the  next 
annual  meeting  in  1965,  the  Deputy  Minister,  Eric 
Huestis,  "told  the  younger  members  of  the  staff  not 
to  be  afraid  to  speak  up  and  bring  out  their  ideas. 
These  were  needed. "  Comments  of  this  nature  from 
the  Minister  and  Deputy  Minister  promoted  open 
communication  and  indicated  to  employees  that  their 
ideas  were  important. 

In  earlier  days  Public  Lands'  Edmonton  office 
contacted  field  offices  by  memo  when  inspection  of 
lands  was  required.  After  field  inspection  the  field 
man  reported  to  the  appropriate  head  office  section, 
providing  recommendation  for  further  action.  The 
Edmonton  staff,  with  delegated  authority  from  the 
minister,  then  made  the  final  decision  as  to  further 
action  regarding  the  disposition.  This  approach 
generally  worked  very  well  over  the  years.  In  the 
December  1964  annual  staff  meeting,  Director  Dr. 
Wood  "mentioned  that  we  [field  staff]  are  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Department  .  .  .  Head  Office  supports 
our  [field  staff]  recommendations,  and  usually, 
changes  are  made  only  when  additional  information 
comes  to  light. "g  From  the  1970s,  field  staff  scheduled 
and  carried  out  certain  types  of  inspections  on  their 
own  initiative. 

As  described  in  Chapter  9  under  Branch  and 
Regional  Policy  Coordination,  the  initiation  of  the 
Regional  Directors'  Committee,  followed  by  the 


Directors'  Committee  in  the  early  1980s,  involved 
field  and  Edmonton  staff  in  the  initiation  of  new 
policy  and  the  review  of  proposed  policy.  During 
staff  interviews,  it  was  indicated  that  a  strength  of 
Public  Lands  was  that  Directors'  meetings  improved 
communications  and  decision-making  as  they 
involved  field  and  head  office  staff. 

Supervisory  and  management  staff  members 
in  Public  Lands  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  drawn 
from  staff  within  the  organization.  This  approach 
produced  managers  who  had  an  understanding  of  the 
organization's  internal  processes  and  culture,  thus 
increasing  their  effectiveness.  The  opportunity  to  be 
considered  for  more  senior  positions  also  created  an 
incentive  for  career  advancement  and  seeking  new 
challenges  within  the  organization. 

Given  the  relatively  small  number  of  staff 
and  the  very  heavy  file  load  to  be  processed,  staff 
empowerment  was  an  important  factor  in  getting  the 
work  done.  A  non-bureaucratic  approach  was  fostered 
by  the  reality  of  small  staff  numbers.  Craig  Quintilio 
says  the  Public  Lands  delegation  of  decision-making  to 
lower  levels  was  unique  to  the  Department.  For  field 
staff,  the  hiring  of  university  graduates  in  agriculture 
beginning  in  1939  was  an  important  step  in  raising  the 
standard  of  field  men  to  the  professional  level. 


Dedication 

Those  we  interviewed  agreed  that  the  orderly 
settlement  and  development  of  the  province  was  a 
major  achievement  made  possible  by  the  dedicated 
staff  of  Public  Lands.  Employees  demonstrated 
professionalism  and  honesty,  were  hard  workers,  and 
were  committed  to  getting  the  work  done  in  the  right 
way.  This  commitment  was  very  important  because 
of  the  large  number  of  files  that  all  staff  members 
were  required  to  handle.  A  strong  work  ethic  was 
a  characteristic  of  staff  at  all  organizational  levels. 
Examples  of  staff  dedication  to  the  job  included 
clerical  staff  in  the  Edmonton  office  who  stayed  on 
with  Public  Lands  when  higher-paying  positions  in 
other  departments  were  available.  Regional  staff 
at  professional  and  administrative  support  levels 
remained  in  their  positions  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
showing  job  satisfaction  and  dedication  to  their  work. 

Ian  Dyson,  former  regional  resource  coordinator 
in  Lethbridge,  says  that  without  exception,  Public 
Lands  staff  members  are  practical  and  care  about 
what  they  do.  He  adds  that  it's  been  a  great  privilege 
to  work  with  Public  Lands  staff,  and  his  life  has  been 
enriched  by  this  contact. 

Fred  McDougall,  former  Deputy  Minister  of 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  said  in  an  interview 
that  Public  Lands  staff  members  were  ethical, 
knowledgeable,  dedicated,  professional  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with. 


Fred  McDougall,  Deputy  Minister 
1978-1989 


Ken  Pitcher,  rangeland  agrologist  in  Lethbridge, 
indicated  Public  Lands  has  a  lot  of  dedicated  staff. 
"We  need  to  transfer  Public  Lands  values  to  the  new 
generation,"  he  said. 

John  Tackaberry  was  Director  of  Rural 
Development  during  the  period  Public  Lands  was 
housed  in  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development. 
John  said  that  in  his  34  years  with  the  government 
of  Alberta,  he  worked  with  some  of  the  most 
professional  and  dedicated  public  servants  during  his 
six-year  stint  with  Public  Lands. 
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Ron  Miller  was  an  economist  with 
Public  Lands  from  1967  to  1997 
Government  of  Alberta 


Other  staff  interviewed  commented  that  Public 
Lands  employees  demonstrated  a  public  service 
attitude  with  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  clients. 
Staff  went  the  extra  mile  in  providing  public  service 
and  freely  providing  information.  As  a  result  clients 
generally  got  along  well  with  Public  Lands  staff. 

Two  examples  of  staff  members  demonstrating 
qualities  of  commitment  and  professionalism  are 
provided,  as  representative  of  all  staff: 

Ron  Miller  served  as  the  divisional  economist  in 
the  Edmonton  office  from  1967  until  his  retirement  in 
1997.  Ron  says  that  he  carried  out  studies  for  Public 
Lands,  served  as  "scribe"  for  policy  reviews,  and 
"bookkeeper"  for  annual  grazing  reserve  revenue/ 
cost  reports.  During  the  1970s  and  1980s  he  was 


divisional  electronic  data  processing  coordinator  for 
Public  Lands,  and  in  the  later  1980s  he  became  head 
of  the  Administrative  Support  Section.  A  final  major 
task  for  Ron  was  coordinating  the  consolidation  of 
27  regulations  into  one  under  the  Public  Lands  Act. 
During  his  career  with  Public  Lands,  Ron  Miller  worked 
in  a  very  capable  and  professional  manner  behind  the 
scenes,  demonstrating  a  good  sense  of  humour. 

Gerry  Craw  began  with  Public  Lands  as  a 
summer  assistant  at  St.  Paul  in  1970.  Adverse  weather 
conditions  did  not  slow  Gerry  down  in  the  completion 
of  field  work.  Although  a  big  man,  he  was  quick  on 
his  feet  and  accomplished  reams  of  field  work.  Ron 
Ball  and  Bill  Kuly  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
workload  in  the  district,  and  obtaining  Gerry's  help  for 
the  summer  was  a  godsend. 

On  one  occasion,  Gerry  commented  to  Ron  and 
Bill  that  he  could  handle  the  whole  St.  Paul  district  all 
by  himself  if  he  didn't  have  to  write  up  reports!  Gerry 
wrote  up  those  reports  on  weekends.  On  Monday 
morning  he  would  throw  25  or  so  inspection  reports 
into  the  in-basket  for  typing,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
clerical  staff. 

Ron  recalls  when  Nick  Kufel,  head  of  Field 
Services  from  Edmonton,  was  visiting  the  St.  Paul 
office.  It  was  a  rainy  day  and  at  about  4:30  p.m.  Gerry 
returned  to  the  office  from  the  field  with  his  clothes 
totally  soaked.  Nick  asked  Ron:  "Doesn't  anything 
slow  him  down?" 


Bill  Kuly  recalls  going  out  with  Gerry  in  the  Lac 
La  Biche  area  to  help  train  him  for  fieldwork.  After 
some  miles  of  hiking  through  the  bush,  Gerry  asked 
for  a  quick  stop  because  his  new  leather  work  boots 
were  killing  his  feet.  Gerry  took  off  his  boots  and  used 
his  jackknife  to  slice  open  the  backs  of  both  of  them. 
"Okay",  he  said,  "Now  I'm  ready  to  go." 

Gerry  Graw  excelled  as  a  hard-working,  dedicated 
field  man,  and  went  on  to  become  regional  director 
for  the  Peace  River  Region  in  1980-81. 

Compassion  and  Patriotism 

Beginning  with  the  Provincial  Lands  Act  in  1931, 
there  has  been  provision  for  leniency  and  compassion 
in  determining  whether  disposition  requirements 
have  been  met.  In  the  case  of  homesteads,  for 
example,  a  homesteader  on  active  service  in  the 
military  could  be  credited  with  completion  of 
residence  duties  while  serving.  Requirements  were 
also  reduced  in  the  case  of  physical  disability  or 
mental  disability. 

Field  staff  could  recommend  extensions  to  the 
time  needed  to  complete  residence  or  cultivation 
duties  when  adverse  circumstances  were  faced  by  the 
disposition  holder.  Field  staff  could  also  recommend 
extensions  for  payment  of  arrears  on  land  payments 
if  circumstances  warranted.  Usually,  Edmonton  land 
administrators  followed  the  recommendations  for 
leniency  submitted  by  field  staff. 
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At  times  staff  went  out  of  their  way  to  extend 
human  kindness  to  those  in  difficulty.  Georgia  Barber 
provides  the  following  account. 

"At  the  beginning  of  my  career  there  were  still 
farm  development  leases  that  could  be  converted  to  a 
purchase  or  sale  if  the  lessee  met  conditions,  such  as 
bringing  40  acres  of  a  quarter  into  seedbed  condition. 
Once  the  40  acres  was  'proven  up'  during  the  allotted 
time,  the  land  could  be  converted  to  a  sale  and  paid 
out  immediately,  or  financed  by  the  Crown  over  a  20- 
year  period.  When  the  land  was  entirely  paid  for,  title 
was  issued. 

"I  remember  travelling  the  edges  of  well-settled 
lands  -  back  into  the  fringe  on  new,  soft  dirt,  muddy 
and  rutted  roads,  barely  passable  in  the  government 
four-wheel  drive,  to  inspect  contracts  on  the  new 
grazing  reserve  being  built  near  Fort  Vermilion.  Often 
the  truck  was  abandoned  as  I  slogged  the  last  mile 
or  two  in  rubber  boots  to  see  the  area.  On  one  such 
inspection  of  a  new  field  I  took  a  wrong  road,  and 
came  upon  a  little  house  that  looked  like  it  probably 
had  been  a  granary  in  its  former  life.  There  were  no 
vehicles  in  sight,  but  a  light  was  on  in  the  window.  On 
stopping  to  ask  directions,  I  was  greeted  warmly  by 
a  shop-worn  young  woman  -  old  beyond  her  years, 
with  a  house  that  seemed  to  overflow  with  children, 
some  talking,  some  walking  and  others  crawling. 

"As  I  entered  the  tiny  kitchen,  overcome  by  the 
sights  and  smells  of  too  many  people  in  a  small 


space,  a  cleared  area  was  quickly  tidied  at  the  table. 
I  gingerly  sat  on  a  rickety  chair  where  old  caning 
stretched  around  a  rather  large  hole  in  the  seat,  and 
was  served  steaming  tea  out  of  a  chipped  mug.  The 
young  woman  stated  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
moved  to  the  area  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  they 
had  received  three  quarters  of  farm  development 
land.  Her  husband  worked  away  during  the  winter 
(a  common  practice  in  those  days)  while  she  stayed 
home  with  the  children.  She  apologized  for  the  chaos 
and  explained  she  had  been  on  her  own  for  several 
months  without  a  vehicle.  Neighbours  stopped 
occasionally,  to  make  sure  things  were  all  right  and  to 
bring  in  supplies. 

"My  hostess  chatted  about  the  weather,  asked 
where  I  lived,  and  described  the  work  she  and  her 
husband  had  done  on  the  land.  All  the  while  she 
was  sipping  tea,  with  one  baby  on  her  hip  and  riding 
herd  over  the  rest  of  the  noisily  playing  bunch.  I  had 
scheduled  several  stops  that  day  but  realized  they 
would  be  delayed,  as  this  lady  was  lonely  and  hungry 
for  adult  conversation. 

"Their  story  was  familiar;  they  were  young 
and  poor.  Not  for  them  the  well-established  multi- 
generational  family  farm  passed  on  to  them  by 
parents.  Like  others  before  them  they  had  come  north 
to  work  and  try  to  make  their  dream  of  having  a  farm 
of  their  own  come  true,  acre  by  acre. 

"They  had  hired  out  the  clearing  and  piling  of 


Georgia  Barber,  rangeland 
agrologist,  has  been  based  in 
Valleyview  for  many  years 
Public  Lands  Family  Album,  2005 


brush  and  initial  breaking  -  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
for  cash  was  obviously  a  scarce  commodity.  The 
working  down  they  could  do  themselves  with  their 
four-wheel  drive  tractor  and  disc.  Her  husband  was  a 
fine  welder  and  with  typical  'frontier  inventiveness'  he 
had  fashioned  a  float  out  of  cat  rails,  pipe  and  railway 
spikes.  They  could  trade  float  work  with  a  neighbour, 
and  then  use  his  root  rake  to  windrow  the  larger 
wood  pieces  that  still  littered  the  soil  surface.  But  the 
final  burning  and  repilmg  of  the  endless  trees  and 
roots  would  be  hand-work.  Backbreaking  and  labor 
intensive  -  everyone  would  be  expected  to  help.  With 
no  sitters  or  daycare  the  babies  would  be  along  in  a 
pickup  or  tractor,  while  their  mother  worked  alongside 
their  daddy  and  the  older  children. 
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418  Reserve  Squadron,  1954.  (Left  to  right):  Bill  Calliver  (Public  Lands),  Russ 
Klesco,  James  Gee,  Don  Griffith-Cochrane,  Harry  Rawlinson  (Public  Lands) 
and  Tom  Harvey.  Civil  Service  Bulletin  February  1955 
Alberta  Union  of  Provincial  Employees 


"Although  her  hands  were  rough  from  hard 
labour  and  her  face  was  care-worn,  the  pride  showed 
in  her  words  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  the 
promise  of  raising  their  children  on  their  very  own 
farm.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  initial  impression  of  pity 
for  her  circumstances.  She  did  not  look  at  her  life 
as  an  uphill  grind  against  what  at  times  must  seem 
insurmountable  odds.  Instead,  it  was  an  opportunity. 
They  had  'land'  and  as  far  as  she  was  concerned  they 
had  the  world  by  the  tail. 

"Shortly  after  that  visit,  I  changed  areas  and 
was  never  back  on  that  particular  road.  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  young  woman.  I  don't  remember 


her  name  or  know  whether  they  made  a  go  of  their 
place  -  but  her  courage  and  vision  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  me. 

"Years  later,  the  muddy  roads  are  well  groomed, 
hard  packed  with  gravel,  the  ditches  no  longer  full  of 
water.  Prosperous  yards  have  comfortable  bungalows, 
are  landscaped  neat  as  a  pin,  and  surrounded  by 
cropland.  Quite  often  the  original  'house'  may  still 
be  there  -  probably  in  its  rightful  place  in  a  line  of 
granaries,  and  as  full  of  memories  as  it  is  of  grain." 

Public  Lands  and  departmental  staff  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  patriotic  citizens.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  staff  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces  in  large 
numbers.  Departmental  annual  reports  listed  the 
names,  service  and  decorations  of  those  who  enlisted, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  killed,  missing  or  taken 
prisoner.  In  1943-44,  a  total  °f  7^  former  department 
staff  members  were  enlisted.  The  department 
extended  good  wishes  for  their  safe  return,  took  great 
pride  in  listing  decorations  and  extended  its  sympathy 
to  the  families  of  those  killed  in  action. 

9 

After  the  war,  Lands  Division  staff  continued  to 
serve  in  the  Reserves.  Mel  Wright  and  Bill  Gaviller  were 
members  of  418  Reserve  Squadron  in  1951.  Mel  was  a 
radio  communications  officer  and  Bill  piloted  Mitchell 
bombers.  In  1955,  Bill  Gaviller  and  Harry  Rawlinson 
of  Public  Lands  joined  other  provincial  government 
employees  as  part  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  Reserve 
Squadron  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 


job  Satisfaction 

Staff  who  enjoy  their  work  are  likely  to  be 
productive  and  have  a  good  attitude  on  the  job.  Long- 
time Public  Lands  staff  members  usually  displayed  an 
enjoyment  of  and  commitment  to  their  work.  Present 
and  former  staff  members  interviewed  generally 
expressed  a  view  that  they  had  enjoyed  their  career 
with  Public  Lands. 

Dan  Grahn,  presently  head  of  the  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Land  Use  Section,  felt  that  finding  work 
with  Public  Lands  was  a  dream  job  for  a  farm  kid.  "I 
started  with  the  division  in  July  1975.  I  had  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alberta  that  same  year,  got  a 
job  interview  in  June,  had  a  one-week  orientation  in 
Edmonton  with  Clem  Harke  and  Nick  Kufel,  bought 
a  new  bright  orange  Pontiac  Astre  (big  mistake!) 
and  immediately  afterwards,  found  myself  in  Grande 
Prairie  working  for  Steve  Pauch  and  the  crew  -  Dan 
Martin,  Bill  Irvine,  Terry  Seniuk,  Greg  Wray,  Vera 
Hansen,  Faye  Gouchie,  Helen  Schultz. 

"After  about  two  weeks  on  the  job,  I  realized  that  I 
must  have  gone  to  heaven.  As  a  farm  kid  I  loved  being 
outdoors.  I  liked  to  hunt  a  bit  and  I  absolutely  loved 
to  go  camping  and  hiking  in  the  mountains.  So  here  I 
am,  getting  paid  to  be  outside,  carry  a  22  calibre  rifle 
to  pop  off  a  few  spruce  hens  (they  were  easy  pickings), 
hike  around  new  country  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  best  of  all  stay  overnight  in  places  like  Wanham, 
Spirit  River,  Rycroft  and  Dawson  Creek,  and  eat  out  in 
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restaurants,  all  expenses  paid!  I  couldn't  believe  it. 

"I've  got  to  mention  the  guys  and  gals  in  the  office. 
Every  one  of  them  made  me  feel  at  home.  We  really 
were  one  big  family.  Everyone  helped  each  other  out, 
and  the  gals  especially  kept  us  young  whippersnappers 
in  line.  If  at  first  we  thought  our  four  years  of  university 
schooling  would  keep  us  out  of  trouble,  we  soon 
realized  it  was  the  gals  in  the  office  who  made  sure  we 
got  things  done  right  and  on  time!" 

Doris  Schuh  recalls:  "I  joined  the  Crazing  Branch 
in  the  early  1970s  as  the  head  of  the  typing  pool, 
and  as  secretary  to  Harold  Anderson,  who  was  in 
charge  of  grazing  leases.  Mac  Forbes  was  head  of  the 
Crazing  Branch  at  that  time,  and  his  stenographer 
was  the  young  lady  who  was  my  assistant.  Upon 
Harold's  death,  and  due  to  changes  in  upper 
management  and  the  typing  pool,  I  became  secretary 
to  Murray  Turnbull,  and  continued  my  position  as 
head  of  the  typing  pool. 

"As  there  were  no  computers  in  those  days,  we 
had  to  use  the  old-fashioned  erasers  and  White-Out 
tape.  There  were  times  when  unhappy  stenographers 
and  typists  silently  vented  at  the  clerks  who  often 
changed  the  wording  in  their  letters  and,  therefore, 
required  the  letters  to  be  completely  retyped.  I  can 
remember  many  occasions  where  several  drafts  were 
typed  before  a  final  copy  was  achieved. 

"At  the  time  I  left  the  Grazing  Branch  in  April 
1977,  electronic  typewriters  that  could  be  programmed 


were  just  starting  to  make  an  appearance.  I  believe 
our  office  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to  have  this  pre- 
computer  typing  opportunity  and  several  of  the 
typists,  including  myself,  were  trained  on  how  to 
program  the  typewriters.  This  saved  a  lot  of  time, 
especially  where  repetitive  work  was  required. 

"I  must  say  my  years  with  the  Crazing  Branch 
were  a  lot  of  work  but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  them,  and 
I  think  fondly  of  the  time  I  spent  employed  there." 

A  poem  written  by  Sonja  Raven  illustrates  her 
experiences  during  2003  as  a  new  field  staff  member 
in  the  far  north.  Part  of  the  poem  reads  as  follows: 


Ode  to  the  New  Agrologist 

When  you  start  with  Public  Lands, 

Be  of  good  cheer, 

Although  it  is  steep, 

The  learning  curve  you  can  steer. 

The  phone  calls  and  e-mails, 
They'll  fly  back  and  forth, 
But  experienced  agrologists 
Are  all  such  good  sports. 

So  new  agrologist, 
Please  have  no  fear, 
For  if  truly  in  doubt, 
Camille's  always  near. 


Much  they  don't  tell  you, 

Your  bubble  not  to  burst, 

Like  how  far  north  Fort  Vermilion  really  is, 

Or  which  farmers  need  to  be  coddled  and  nursed. 

New  skills  you'll  discover, 
Learning  will  never  be  done, 
And  perhaps  you  will  find 
Auctioneering  to  be  fun! 

For  in  the  far  north, 
Opportunities  abound, 
And  freedom  you  have, 
Because  the  boss  isn't  around! 


Sonja  Raven,  rangeland 
agrologist,  Fort 
Vermillion,  2005 
Sonja  Raven 

■ 
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A  Christmas  tree  with  lots  of  sole, 

1992 

Vicky  Poirier 


Fun  on  the  Job 

When  people  enjoy  their  job  and  get  to  know  the 
people  they  work  with,  there  are  occasions  for  having 
a  good  time  together.  Following  are  some  anecdotes 
provided  to  us: 

Vicky  Poirier,  administrative  support  for  the 
Prairies  Area,  remembers  working  in  the  Red  Deer 
office  in  1992  or  1993: 

"I  started  working  in  the  Red  Deer  Public  Lands 
office  in  1989  on  a  project  position.  In  September 
1990  I  was  hired  on  wages.  My  co-workers  were 
always  pulling  pranks  on  everyone,  which  created 
a  very  fun  environment  to  work  in.  Being  the  only 
woman  in  the  office  put  me  at  somewhat  of  a 
disadvantage.  My  co-workers,  except  the  manager,  all 
wore  jeans  to  work  and  a  pair  of  running  shoes.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  very  conscientious  about  how  I 
looked  and  dressed  for  my  office  job,  and  of  course 
everything  had  to  match,  right  down  to  my  shoes. 

In  the  summer  I  generally  walked  to  work  and  in 
the  winter  I  wore  boots,  so  the  majority  of  my  dress 
shoes  were  at  the  office.  This  way,  no  matter  what 
I  wore,  the  shoes  to  match  were  there.  Some  say  I 
have  a  shoe  fetish;  I  say,  a  girl  can't  have  too  many 
shoes.  Anyhow,  my  shoes  were  the  brunt  of  many 
a  joke.  One  that  is  still  etched  in  my  mind  is:  It  was 
early  December,  and  the  guys  asked  when  I  would 
be  putting  the  Christmas  tree  up.  My  reply  was,  As 
soon  as  I  have  time.'  I  went  for  coffee  downstairs  in 


our  building  at  the  cafe,  and  when  I  came  back  my 
male  co-workers  had  the  tree  all  decorated.  Now  this 
wasn't  with  your  ordinary  Christmas  tree  decorations, 
which  were  in  a  box  in  the  storage  room;  they  had 
actually  decorated  the  tree  with  my  shoes.  When  I 
walked  through  the  office  door  and  saw  the  tree  I 
immediately  roared  with  laughter  and  thought,  that's 
one  way  to  decorate  a  tree.  I  was  very  busy  that 
Christmas,  and  didn't  have  time  to  re-decorate,  so  I 
just  left  it.  To  all  of  our  amazement,  I  started  getting 
telephone  calls  verifying  our  Christmas  tree  was 
decorated  with  shoes,  and  people  came  to  the  office 
just  to  see  the  tree." 

Bobby  Geneau,  former  sand  and  gravel  auditor, 
recalls  jokes  played  in  the  office  when  he  started 
working  for  Public  Lands  in  1968,  in  the  old  Natural 
Resources  Building. 

"I  remember  the  good  times  we  had  in  the  office 
when  we  first  started  working  there.  Some  of  the  guys 
used  to  play  jokes  on  each  other.  Albert  Radwanski 
was  a  work  colleague,  and  one  time  he  stapled  the 
arms  of  my  coat  around  the  coat  hanger  so  that  I 
could  not  make  a  quick  getaway  from  the  office  at 
4:30  p.m..  I  managed  to  get  even  with  him  for  this. 
Remember  those  old  wooden  chairs  with  the  three 
wheels?  I  removed  one  of  those  wheels  from  his  chair 
and  returned  the  chair  back  under  the  desk.  Albert 
returned  to  the  office  from  lunch,  pulled  the  chair  out 
and  landed  on  his  rear.  Great  laughs  from  the  rest  of 
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the  office,  but  not  from  Albert. 

"Another  time  Eugene  Laschuck  got  mad  at 
Albert  for  some  reason  I  forget.  When  Albert  was 
out  of  the  office,  Eugene  removed  the  mouthpiece 
from  the  telephone.  Albert  received  a  telephone  call 
from  someone.  He  picked  up  the  phone  and  starts 
saying  'Hello,  hello,  hello.'  He  could  hear  the  other 
fellow  talking,  but  the  other  fellow  could  not  hear  him. 
Albert  was  really  mad  at  Eugene  for  that. 

"Another  time,  Eugene  had  asked  one  of  the  new 
file  girls  to  go  to  documentation  section  and  obtain  a 
copy  of  a  plan  of  survey  for  him,  and  had  her  deliver  it 
to  the  A  &  W  on  Ninth  Avenue.  He  thought  that  was 
funny,  but  the  file  girl  did  not  think  so." 

Todd  Letwin,  head  of  the  Compliance  and 
Enforcement  Program  in  the  Business  Services 
Branch,  speaks  about  Alan  Loose,  retired  Public 
Lands  officer  stationed  in  Medicine  Hat.  "I  started 
with  Public  Lands  around  1992,  after  completing  a 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  from  the  University 
of  Alberta.  I  admit  that  a  B.Comm.  degree  within  a 
highly  science-  and  resource-based  department  was 
going  to  be  an  awkward  fit,  but  I  was  willing  to  take 
on  the  many  challenges  of  public  land  management 
in  Alberta. 

"I  spent  many  years  working  with  field  staff 
on  the  application  and  approval  of  a  multitude  of 
industrial  commercial  activities  on  public  land,  many 
of  which  were  oil  and  gas  and  exploration-related. 


Of  course  these  activities  commonly  overlapped 
agricultural  dispositions,  so  being  a  young  city  boy 
I  had  a  steep  learning  curve  ahead  of  me  when 
it  came  to  understanding  the  impacts  to  grazing 
livestock,  reducing  the  carrying  capacity,  and  the 
number  of  Animal  Unit  Months  that  could  now  be 
grazed  because  of  10  new  wellsites  on  a  grazing  lease. 
Animal  Unit  what? 

"In  the  mid  1990s,  I  was  actively  involved  in  policy 
and  approvals  for  the  spreading  of  drilling  waste  on 
native  prairie  grasslands,  most  commonly  in  southern 
Alberta.  This  was  a  disposal  method  of  benign  drilling 
fluids  called  Landspraying  While  Drilling  (LWD)  that 
involved  a  truck  driving  over  a  predetermined  area  of 
native  prairie  and  lightly  spraying  these  drilling  fluids. 
This  being  a  fairly  new  process  in  Alberta,  I  spent 
a  number  of  days  in  the  Medicine  Hat  district  with 
Public  Lands  officer  Alan  Loose,  inspecting  disposal 
sites  to  ensure  that  there  was  compliance  with  policy 
and  general  operating  practices. 

"It  was  always  nice  to  get  out  of  the  office  and 
away  from  my  desk,  especially  on  beautiful  summer 
days  down  south.  Alan  and  I  would  select  sites 
and  plan  out  our  route.  Alan  was  a  very  interesting 
man,  and  someone  who  I  have  always  enjoyed 
working  with.  He  was  very  gentle  in  any  dealings 
with  colleagues  or  industry,  and  didn't  ever  seem 
capable  of  getting  rattled  no  matter  how  stressful 
things  became.  He  took  time  to  collect  his  thoughts, 


Todd  Letwin,  head  of  the  Alan  Loose,  Public  Lands  Officer  and 

Compliance  and  Enforcement  a  man  of  many  talents  who  worked 

Program.  out  of  the  Medicine  Hat  office. 

Government  of  Alberta  Government  of  Alberta 
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spoke  slowly,  drove  slowly  and  pretty  much  sauntered 
through  his  days.  It's  amazing  how  efficient  Alan  was, 
given  his  pace  and  how  much  he  accomplished.  I 
think  the  best  thing  about  him  was  his  very  subtle  and 
dry  sense  of  humor  that  would  come  out  of  nowhere, 
and  unexpectedly  leave  you  rolling  in  your  seat. 

"Spending  time  in  the  field  with  Alan  would  teach 
you  a  few  things  about  him.  Alan  loved  to  look  for 
small  fossils,  arrowheads  or  historical  items  that  had 
been  left  behind  from  the  natives  and  other  settlers 
among  our  ancestors.  One  day  I  was  following  Alan 
while  we  were  on  a  couple  of  dirt  bikes.  Since  I  had  no 
idea  where  we  were  going  I  let  Al  lead  the  way.  But  as 
I  was  following  him  I  wondered  why  he  was  swerving 
all  over  the  place.  Granted  some  of  the  areas  we  were 
in  were  quite  sandy  and  it  was  difficult  to  control  the 
bike,  but  Al  was  really  all  over  the  place.  Well  I  was 
following  a  little  too  closely,  when  he  suddenly  hit  the 
brakes  and  I  almost  hit  him.  As  Al  typically  did,  he 
slowly  got  off  his  bike,  turned  off  the  engine,  casually 
bent  down  and  said,  'Look,  an  arrowhead.'  I've  since 
learned  to  keep  my  distance  when  following  him  on  a 
'site  inspection.' 

"I  learned  that  of  all  things,  one  of  his  hobbies 
was  that  of  a  blacksmith.  Alan  loved  to  blacksmith,  and 
he  would  volunteer  his  time  in  the  community  during 
festivals  to  blacksmith.  He  even  did  some  of  this  at 
home.  Again,  one  day  out  in  the  field  looking  at  LWD 
sites,  Alan  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Did  you  know  that 


I  have  a  cannon.^'  Not  believing  my  ears  I  simply  said, 
'No.'  Then  he  asked  if  I  wanted  to  see  his  cannon.  So 
during  lunch  we  stopped  on  a  trail  along  a  fence  line 
of  a  grazing  lease,  which  to  me  was  absolutely  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  Alan  went  to  the  back  of  the  truck 
and  lifted  out  a  small  cannon  that  he'd  made  by  hand. 
The  cannon  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  BBQ  that 
you  would  take  camping  or  to  a  picnic.  Alan  proceeded 
to  put  it  on  a  small  stand  to  stabilize  it,  put  on  a 
fuse,  packed  it  with  gunpowder  and  loaded  a  small 
cannonball  that  was  probably  the  size  of  a  golf  ball. 
Then  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Do  you  want  to  see  it 
work^'  A  little  frightened,  I  said,  'Sure.' 

"When  Alan  asked  me  to  stand  back  I  went  safely 
behind  the  truck,  not  knowing  what  to  expect.  He 
slowly  sauntered  up  to  the  cannon,  struck  a  match,  lit 
the  fuse  and  did  something  that  I  will  never  forget  to 
this  day.  The  slowest  guy  in  the  world  started  running 
back  at  me  to  join  me  behind  the  truck  yelling,  'Fire 
in  the  hole.'  As  we  ducked  behind  the  truck,  peeking 
over  just  enough  to  see  the  blast,  a  few  seconds  went 
by  and  nothing  happened.  So,  back  to  his  casual  and 
now  a  little  bit  nervous  ways,  Al  looked  at  the  cannon, 
and  then  he  slowly  moved  closer  toward  it  and  said: 
'Oh!  Now,  three  questions  come  to  mind.  Why  didn't 
it  go  off,  when  will  it  go  off,  and  where  will  I  be  when 
it  goes  off?' 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  should  laugh  or 
keep  running  the  other  way.  So  Alan  continued  to 


slowly  make  his  way  to  the  cannon,  and  very  carefully 
removed  the  fuse.  After  a  little  bit  of  surgery  he 
continued  to  defuse  the  cannon  and  re-loaded  it, 
keeping  all  of  his  limbs.  He  then  re-set  the  fuse  and 
proceeded  to  light  it  again.  With  me  deep  behind 
the  truck,  Alan  again  lit  the  fuse,  turned  and  while 
running  again  yelled,  'Fire  in  the  hole.'  This  time  as  he 
joined  me  behind  the  truck  there  was  a  huge  BOOM, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  you  could  see 
the  little  cannonball  kick  up  a  little  bit  of  dust  on  the 
prairie.  I've  got  to  admit,  it  was  pretty  cool. 

"It  has  been  a  few  years  since  Alan  has  retired, 
and  I  will  miss  our  talks  of  the  many  hikes  we  have 
done  in  the  mountains,  his  stories  of  canoeing  up  the 
many  rivers  and  streams  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia,  and  the  humor  he  brought  to 
the  office  every  day.  When  I  leave  this  place  some  day, 
I'm  sure  I'll  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  in  my 
small  role  in  managing  Alberta's  land  resources,  as 
they  are  so  precious;  but  most  of  all  I  will  remember 
the  good  people,  and  friends  like  Al  that  I  made  along 
the  way." 

Alexandra  Crosland,  geomatics  technologist  with 
the  Surveys  and  Technical  Services  Section,  recounts 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  about  1990: 

"When  working  in  the  Surface  Rights  Plotting 
Unit  I  cheerily  reported  to  work.  Being  a  coffee  addict 
I  proceeded  to  make  coffee  in  our  quaint  coffee 
area.  Next  to  the  coffee  machine  was  a  beautiful 
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umbrella  plant.  What  I  didn't  know  is,  my  coworker 
Diane  Timbursky  (Starrenburg)  had  filled  up  the 
water  pot  the  night  before.  Once  I  realized  that  the 
machine  could  no  longer  hold  any  more  water,  I 
quickly  dumped  the  rest  of  the  water  into  the  plant. 
Not  knowing  that  some  of  the  water  did  not  make  it 
to  the  pot,  I  cleaned  up  my  little  mishap  and  merrily 
returned  to  my  duties. 

"When  my  coworkers  showed  up  for  duty  (we 
were  always  on  time!)  we  processed  applications  and 
amendments  and  were  all  surprised  at  how  much 
had  been  accomplished  in  a  morning.  It  was  10:30 
a.m.  before  any  of  us  realized  that  the  phone  had  not 
rung  once.  This  was  very  unusual;  inquiries  could 
be  logged  at  up  to  50  calls  a  day.  Our  supervisor,  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Harris  at  the  time,  called  Ed  Tel  and 
requested  telephone  repair. 

"Lo  and  behold,  it  was  established  that  the 
excess  water  from  the  coffee  pot  had  wiped  out  the 
phone  lines.  Since  that  time  to  today,  the  unit  has 
never  known  such  a  quiet  morning.  I  didn't  admit  to 
the  phone  guy  exactly  what  happened,  though  in  later 
years  I  did  fess  up!" 

Bill  Opper,  when  with  Grazing  Dispositions, 
remembers  noon  lunches  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  "Noon-hour  lunches  were  for  the  most 
part  spent  in  the  cafeteria,  which  was  situated  on 
the  bottom  floor  of  the  Administration  Building 
(now  named  The  Frederick  Haultain).  Four  or  five 


of  us  would  regularly  frequent  the  cafeteria,  which 
employed  very  pleasant  and  personable  ladies. 

"On  one  occasion,  Julian  Lazarenko,  head  of 
Administrative  Support,  ordered  a  sandwich  and  a 
bowl  of  Soup  of  the  Day,  which  was  navy  bean  soup. 
After  sitting  down  to  our  meal,  and  while  enjoying 
the  navy  bean  soup,  Julian  found  a  feather  in  his 
soup.  This  did  not  go  over  too  well  with  the  group. 
Of  course  we  had  to  make  the  head  lady  aware  of  the 
finding  of  a  feather  in  the  soup,  and  while  she  was 
surprised  and  embarrassed,  she  was  very  apologetic. 
Poor  Mary  never  lived  this  down. 

"Every  noon  hour  when  we  came  down  in  future 
weeks  the  four  of  us,  when  asked  what  we'd  like, 
would  all  request  the  special,  navy  bean  soup  with  a 
dash  of  feathers.  It  came  to  the  point  that  Mary  would 
ignore  us  when  we  came  down  for  lunch,  and  made 
sure  that  someone  other  than  she  would  look  after  us. 
Because  of  the  people's  attitudes  and  respect  for  one 
another,  this  was  a  fun  time  and  an  incident  which 
will  always  be  remembered." 

Bill  also  comments:  "To  maintain  a  neighbourly 
environment  within  the  branch,  and  to  keep  people 
involved  as  much  as  possible,  I  was  responsible  for 
setting  up  'pools'  for  World  Series  baseball,  football 
and  hockey  games.  A  ticket  (spot  on  the  board) 
cost  25  cents,  and  the  $25  payout  was  split.  Payouts 
varied,  depending  on  the  game  to  which  the  pool 
related.  Yes,  our  understanding  Directors,  Assistant 


Alexandra  Crosland  (Lukaszewicz), 
pictured  in  2005,  is  a  geomatics 
technologist  with  the  Survey  and 
Technical  Services  Section 
Alexandra  Crosland 
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Deputy  Minister,  Deputy  Minister,  and  Minister  were 
supportive  of  this  activity  within  Public  Lands." 

The  Christmas  season  was  an  occasion  for  staff 
parties  in  district,  and  later  regional,  offices  and  in 
the  Edmonton  office.  In  Edmonton,  as  Bill  Opper 
remembers:  "During  the  late  1950s  and  1960s,  the 
annual  Christmas  party  was  a  function  attended  by 
Public  Lands  office  staff  and  field  personnel  who 
worked  out  of  Edmonton.  This  was  a  very  popular 
event.  The  get-together  was  held  in  the  Administration 
Building  cafeteria,  seven  to  10  days  prior  to  our 
Christmas  break.  The  function  got  underway 
immediately  after  work  hours  with  the  traditional 
turkey  dinner,  followed  by  an  entertainment  program. 
Both  the  dinner  and  program  were  a  big  hit.  Between 
$2  and  $3  per  plate  covered  the  cost  of  the  meal,  with 
no  pre-meal  cocktails  and  no  gifts  exchanged. 

"The  entertainment  program  showed  off 
instrumental,  singing,  and  acting  talents.  These  were 
not  of  the  Canadian  Idol  level,  but  were  amusing  and 
enjoyable." 

Bobby  Geneau  also  recalls  that  the  Christmas 
parties  for  a  couple  of  years  after  he  started  in 
1968  were  "a  lot  of  fun  for  a  lot  of  people.  Different 
divisions  would  put  on  the  Christmas  party,  and  we 
all  would  have  a  lot  of  laughs  and  fun." 

Bill  Opper  recalls:  "Working  Christmas  Eve 
morning  was  always  a  must.  However,  starting  at 
about  1:30  in  the  afternoon,  employees  of  Lands  and 


Forests  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  would  all  gather  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Natural  Resources  Building 
(now  known  as  the  Bowker  Building)  and  join 
together  for  an  hour  of  Christmas  carols.  The  sing- 
along  was  usually  led  by  the  late  Tom  Drinkwater. 
After  singing  the  final  carol  employees  were  then 
free  to  leave  the  building  and  continue  with  their 
Christmas  festivities. 

"As  time  went  by,  personnel  and  attitudes 
changed,  the  traditional  Christmas  party  waned, 
and  like  everything  else  is  now  history.  The  singing 
of  Christmas  carols  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
holidays  also  came  to  an  end  when  Public  Lands 
personnel  moved  to  various  other  locations  and  to 
regional  offices." 

Many  staff  members  had  musical  talent,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  i960  Christmas  dinner  programme 
(see  following  page). 


960  Christmas  Party  pi 
Opper  and  John  Markov 


DINNER   5:_-.0  p.m. 

Grace:     Tom  Addi3on 

Dinner  Chairman:    Nick  Kufel 

Presentation  of  souvenir  programme:    M.  O.  Clift 

DIRECTOR'S  REMARKS 

CONVENER:    BERT  THOMPSON 
Assistants:   Anne  Hunter  and  Marjorie  Clift 

PROGRAM  ME 

Programme  Chairman:   Bill  Galliver 

1  •       Sing  Song  Ray  Thompson 

Accompanist  -  Sophie  Prochnau 

2-        "The  Shooting  o£  Dan  McGrew": 

 Charlie  Paquin 

Mac  Forbes 
Bob  Wroe 
Clem  Harke 
Bud  Klumph 
Lome  Yule 
Bob  Nieberding 
Stan  Carter 
Nick  Kufel 


^Merry"  Ditlof 


"Big  Bass  Viol"   „Scotty„  CampbeU 

Accompanist  -  "Nimble  Fingers"  Wilton 

"Pluckum  and  Singum"  Eazarenko 
and  Ed  Staniforth. 


—  Eileen  Romano 

Terry  Emond 
Jean  Schacher 
Anne  Ewashko 

"ks  Feuilles  Mortes"  -(Autumn  Leaves) 
"Nimble  Fingers"  Wilton 

"Intermezzo"         Bob  McDiarmid 
Accompanist  "Nimble  Fingers"  Wilton 


We  hope^  you'll  be  happy  this  Christmas 
In  fact 


And  really  lucky  too 
we  wish  you  every  joy 
In  all  you  have  and  do. 
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Staff  members  also  had  literary  talent. 

Allen  Newcombe,  retired  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
Peace  River  Land  Agency,  wrote  this  ode  to  Tommy 
Gorman,  who  was  of  Irish  descent. 

An  Ode  from  the  Pen  of  A.  S.  Newcombe 

The  Mountie  looked  at  Gorman 
And  Gorman  looked  at  him. 
"Wrong  side  the  road-is  that  your  code? 
A  ticket  now  you  win." 

"Och,  plaze  sor,  do  not  pinch  me, 
And  make  me  lose  me  job! 
To  right  I'll  go  and  dhrive  rale  slow 
To  plaze  the  law,  begob, 

"Bedad,  Oi  was  confused,  sor, 

Of  reason  was  bereft. 

Which  way  to  go,  Oi  did  not  know 

Me  right  hand  from  me  left. 

"Oi  thought  sure  'twas  in  Oireland. 

Me  birt'place  and  abode, 
Where  to  and  fro  we  always  go 

On  the  left  side  of  the  road." 

"What  be  the  names  of  these  men 
Who  helped  you  pull  this  stuff?" 
The  far  bye's  name  is  Cruickshank- 
The  other  wan  is  Duff. 


Tommy  Gorman,  a  former  homestead  inspector, 
was  also  well  known  for  his  poems  and  penned  the 
following: 

The  Troubles  of  a  Homestead  Inspector 

/  was  lying  around  town,  just  spending  my  time 
Had  nothing  else  to  spend  'cause  my  cheque  wasn't  on 
time. 

When  up  walks  a  stranger,  he  says,  "I  suppose, 
you're  a  Homestead  Inspector  by  the  mud  on  your 
clothes." 

"You  guesses  me  right,  I'm  a  tough  one",  I  claim, 
"I've  never  seen  the  Lessee  that  I  couldn't  tame." 
He  says,  "I  know  one,  who's  a  hard  one  to  bluff, 
Other  Homestead  Inspectors  have  found  him  darned 
tough." 

"If  you'd  like  to  try  him,  I'll  state  you  his  case," 

So  I  crawls  in  my  car,  and  drives  to  his  place. 

There,  by  an  old  musket,  standing  alone, 

Was  a  homesteader's  cabin,  all  weathered  and  worn, 

The  hinges  of  leather,  the  roof  was  caved  in, 

And  both  inside  and  out  it  was  dirty  as  sin. 

It  was  valued  eight  hundred,  so  I  knocked  it  down  six 
Then  I  mistook  his  barn  for  a  pile  of  drift  sticks. 
I  checked  on  his  breaking.  He  was  short  thirty-four 
I  hunted  all  around,  but  couldn't  find  more. 


Tommy  Gorman  was  a  Public  Lands 
inspector  in  the  early  1960s 
Mary  Cambridge,  Tommy  Gorman's 
daughter 


/  got  back  to  the  cabin,  both  weary  and  sad 
Then  I  spied  the  Lessee,  so  I  says, 
"See  here  lad.  You  and  me  will  get  along  fine 
if  you'll  sign  your  darned  name  on  this  Form  59. 

The  way  that  man  jumped,  his  eyes  just  shot  fire, 
You  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  I'd  stirred  up  his  ire. 
He  grabbed  up  some  shells  for  his  old  44, 
While  I  picked  up  my  hat  and  made  for  the  door. 

I  jumped  in  my  car,  and  surly  did  go, 

'Cause  the  slugs  from  his  six  gun  were  surefying  low. 

When  I  got  to  town  I  wrote  a  report, 

Ted  Bryenton  thought  we  should  take  him  to  court. 

But  I  got  a  memo  the  same  as  before,  saying 

There's  not  enough  information,  we  got  to  have  more. 
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Team  Sports 

Men  and  women  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Mines,  and  later  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  were  successful  in  games  such  as  fastball, 
curling  and  bowling.  Some  notable  achievements 
indicated  in  the  Civil  Service  Bulletin  included: 

In  1939,  the  ladies  from  Lands  and  Mines  won 

the  Hon.  W.  W.  Cross  Cup  in  softball. 

Prior  to  1944,  Lands  and  Mines  men  had  invited 

women  to  participate  in  a  civil  servants'  bonspiel, 

establishing  a  precedent  to  allow  women  on 

teams  in  those  bonspiels. 

A  team  consisting  of  Scotty  Campbell,  Wally 

Coad,  Carl  Anderson  and  F.  A.  Smith,  all  of  the 

Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  won  the  Young 

Curling  Cup  in  1948. 

A  rink  skipped  by  Ross  Johnson  of  Technical 
Division  won  top  honours  in  the  Thistle  League 

in  1958. 

The  i960  Civil  Service  Annual  Bonspiel  was  won 

by  the  White  Rink  from  Peace  River.  Public  Lands 

staff  members  Bob  Wroe  and  Don  Sawyer  were 

third  and  lead  on  the  team. 

In  i960,  the  Lands  and  Forests  Fastball  Team 

won  the  League  Fastball  Championship,  by 

defeating  the  Highways  team. 

In  1961,  a  team  skipped  by  Charlie  Bachand 

of  Public  Lands  won  the  Annual  Civil  Service 

Bonspiel. 


Lards  and  Forests  ladies'  fastball  championship  team.  Back  row  (L  to  R): 
Marguerite  Calibois,  Ceri  Sarnecki,  June  Talpash,  Lorraine  Klarner,  Marion 
Flohr,  Marguerite  Willows,  Helen  Moric,  Jean  Thomlinson,  Lorraine  McKay, 
Norma  Schoenleber  and  Anne  Gordon  (Ewasko).  Front  row  (L  to  R):  Delia 
Paradis,  Eileen  Romano  (Lindberg),  Dolores  Opper  (Sollitt),  Bill  Opper  (coach) 
and  Mary  Ditlof.  Anne  Lazowski  seated  in  front 
Bill  and  Dolores  Opper 


i960  Lands  and  Forests  mens'  fastball  championship  team  downed  the 
Highways  team  in  three  straight.  Front  Row  (L  to  R):  Jim  Acton,  Charlie 
Bachand  (coach),  Ed  Hagenauer  (captain)  and  Ed  Parks.  Back  Row  (Lto  R): 
Mel  Campbell,  John  Kokotillo,  Bill  Simmonds,  Jerry  Strudwick,  Bill  Opper  and 
Bill  Diachuk 
Charlie  Bachand 


1961  Civil  Service  Bonspiel  winners.  (Left  to  right):  Charlie  Bachand,  Joe 
Olson, Harry  Danes  and  Wally  Hutniak 
Charlie  Bachand 
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Bowling  league  1961-1962.  Seated  (L  to  R):  Anne  Cordon  (Ewasko),  Pat  Rusnak 
(Boyes),  Estelle  Anderson,  Not  Identified,  Not  Identified,  Lee  Casey,  Harold 
Anderson.  Back  row  (L  to  R):  John  Sorochan,  Lorane  Bradley,  George  and  Mitzi 
Shyry.  Others  not  identified 
Pat  Rusnak 


Bill  Opper  said:  "Competitiveness  and  pride  in 
representing  Lands  and  Forests  in  fastball,  curling  and 
bowling  leagues  was  our  trademark  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  In  fastball,  Lands  and  Forests  women's  and 
men's  teams  were  very  successful,  and  were  envied 
by  many  of  their  opponents.  Highways,  Mines  and 
Minerals,  Queen's  Printer,  Welfare,  Public  Trustee, 
Land  Titles,  and  of  course  Lands  and  Forests  all  had 
teams.  While  the  recreational  aspect  was  always  there, 
the  fellowship  and  competition  were  important." 
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The  story  presented  in  this  book  illustrates  the  significant  organizational  change  and  growth  Public  Lands 
has  experienced  since  its  inception  in  7930.  This  tide  of  change  and  growth  reflects  public  land  management 
responsibilities  that  increased  greatly  in  complexity  and  magnitude  over  the  past  75  years. 

The  government's  annual  reports  help  tell  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  Public  lands  as  an  organization.  These 
reports  cover  f  seal  years,  from  April  1  of  one  year  to  March  37  of  the  next.  The  following  is  selected  information 
taken  from  these  reports  to  paint  a  broad  picture  of  the  organization's  development  over  75  years. 


1930-31  

Alberta's  newly-formed  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines  took  over  responsibility  for  administration  and 
control  of  natural  resources  on  October  1,  1930.  The 
department  sought  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  of 
the  administration  of  natural  resources  to  provincial 
control  and  to  establish  an  efficient  administrative 
system^ 

R.  C.  Reid  was  the  first  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Mines  and  John  Harvie  was  the  Acting  Deputy 
Minister  and  the  first  Director  of  Lands.  The 
Provincial  Lands  Act  came  into  force  on  March  28, 
1 931  -2  It  provided  for  the  administration  of  lands, 
minerals,  forests,  fisheries  and  the  drilling  of  oil  and 
gas  wells. 

At  the  time  of  transfer  of  the  natural  resources, 
land  agency  offices  were  being  operated  in 
Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Peace  River  and 
Grande  Prairie.  In  addition  to  the  five  agency  offices, 
16  sub-agency  offices  existed  at  other  locations,  to 


provide  public  service  throughout  the  settled  portion 
of  the  province.  Agents  in  charge  of  land  agency 
offices  were  considered  to  be  branch  heads  under 
the  new  provincial  administration.  Agents  in  the  five 
offices  named  above  were  James  W.  Stafford,  M. 
Gossip,  E.  F.  Layton,  R.  Cruickshank  and  J.  J.  E.  Clarke, 
respectively. 

The  agents  were  responsible  to  the  Director  of 
Lands  for  the  administration,  management  and  sale 
or  settlement  of  lands  within  their  districts.  Agency 
offices  were  responsible  for  collecting  revenue, 
granting  homestead  and  soldier  entries,  and  receiving 
applications  for  grazing  leases,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  rights,  and  coal-mining  leases.  Agents 
also  issued  prospectors'  licences,  granted  quartz 
and  placer  claims;  issued  cultivation,  grazing  and 
timber  permits,  and  received  applications  for  patent 
and  cancellation.  A  complete  set  of  land  records  was 
maintained  in  land  agency  offices. 


1931-  32  

In  June  1931,  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Grazing  was  established  in  Calgary,  and  the  first  to 
hold  that  post  was  Albert  Helmer.  In  his  1932-33 
Grazing  Report  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines,  he  stated^  "Grass  is  the  most  important  of 
all  crops,  when  the  future  welfare  of  the  Province  is 
considered."  His  mileage  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1932,  was  5,541  miles  by  automobile  and  5,796 
miles  by  train. 

1932-  33   

An  early  organizational  chart  for  Lands,  dated 
September  1932,  shows  John  Harvie  as  the  Deputy 
Minister  and  David  H.  Boles  as  the  Director  of  Lands. 
The  chart  shows  head  office  with  a  staff  of  44,  and 
the  agency  offices  and  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Grazing  with  a  staff  complement  of  70.  Most  of  the 
Lands  staff  transferred  to  the  provincial  department 
in  1930,  from  the  federal  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Essential  support  to  the  newly  formed 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  was  provided  by 
Technical  Division,  headed  by  Tommy  Dalkin.  Some 
services  provided  by  Technical  Division  in  1932-33 
included  issue  of  notifications  for  title,  reservation  of 
lands  required  for  new  surveyed  roadways  in  open 


crown  lands,  processing  applications  for  power 
and  pipeline  rights-of-way,  processing  files  on  tax 
recovery  lands  transferred  to  Lands  and  Mines 
from  Municipal  Affairs,  preparation  of  a  variety  of 
statistical  maps,  preparation  of  plans,  sketches 
and  tracings  for  record-keeping  purposes  and  for 
departmental  use  (the  latter  covering  leases,  surveys 
and  other  specialized  areas),  completion  of  a  survey 
to  determine  the  location  of  unauthorized  residential 
buildings,  and  provision  of  statistics  on  areas  of 
different  types  of  lands  and  their  usages. 

Transfer  of  administration  of  natural  resources  to 
the  province  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  a  world- 
wide economic  depression.  Dr.  Wood,  later  Director 
of  Lands,  stated  in  his  1944-45  historical  review:4 
"The  depression  came  in  the  1930s  shortly  after  the 
transfer,  and  the  Government  had  to  keep  revising 
its  policy  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions,  which  of 
course  necessitated  many  changes  in  the  regulations." 
On  March  31, 1933,  the  land  agency  at  Grande  Prairie 
was  closed  and  staff  members  were  transferred  to 
Peace  River.  The  move  occurred  partly  as  an  economic 
measure  and  partly  to  centralize  the  two  districts  into 
one  office.  A  sub-agency  was  established  to  replace  the 
former  agency  at  Grande  Prairie. 


1935-36   

At  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  1935-36,  a 
reorganization  of  the  department  was  carried  out 
to  secure  greater  efficiency.  The  reorganization 
divided  administrative  control  of  Alberta  public  lands 
between  Lands  Division  and  the  Divisions  of  Forestry, 
School  Lands  and  Mining  Lands.  In  the  process  of 
the  reorganization,  the  Edmonton  land  agency  was 
abolished  as  the  district  now  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Lands  Division. 

With  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  lands, 
mining  lands  and  timber  on  provincial  lands 
transferred  to  these  divisions,  the  Director  of  Lands 
office  continued  its  supervisory  responsibilities.  These 
included  the  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Peace  River  land 
agencies,  the  sub-agencies  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  provincial  lands  in  the  Edmonton  land  district. 
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1936-  37   

Reference  is  made  to  accomplishments  of  the 
department  since  the  transfer  of  natural  resources  in 
1930.  In  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the  transfer,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  sustained  considerable 
net  income  in  administering  these  resources.  It  had 
been  expected  that  for  at  least  five  years  after  transfer, 
no  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  people  of  Alberta,  and 
instead  there  would  be  an  annual  loss  on  the  income 
account.  However,  to  the  credit  of  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines,  there  had  been  a  surplus  in  the 
income  account  in  each  year  since  the  transfer.  In 
1930-31,  the  surplus  was  $348,768.54,  increasing  to 
$646,528.97  for  1935-36  and  $996,719.59  for  1936-37.,. 

1937-  38   

James  W.  Stafford  succeeded  David  H.  Boles  in  the 
position  of  Director  of  Lands,  while  continuing  to  serve 
as  superintendent  of  School  Lands.  Land  agency  offices 
were  maintained  in  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and  Peace  River. 
Permanent  sub-agencies  were  maintained  at  Bonnyville, 
St.  Paul,  Lac  La  Biche,  Athabasca,  Medicine  Hat,  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  Grande  Prairie  and  Hines  Creek.  Staff 
also  conducted  sub-agency  business  at  an  additional 
12  locations.  The  Lands  Division  continued  to  provide 
exemplary  public  service  to  settlers. 


1938-  39   

The  Special  Areas  Act  was  passed  and  the  Special 
Areas  Board  set  up  for  rehabilitation  of  the  settlers 
living  in  drought  areas  of  southeastern  Alberta. 
The  School  Lands  Division  of  the  department  was 
amalgamated  with  the  provincial  Lands  Division,  with 
the  control  of  the  two  divisions  coming  under  the 
Director  of  Lands.  Metis  colonies  were  established  in 
areas  considered  suitable. 

1939-  40   

On  September  10,  1939,  Canada  declared  war 
on  Germany.6  The  department's  report  stated:7  "The 
coming  of  the  Second  World  War,  following  the  first 
by  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  time,  leaves  in  its 
wake  an  ominous  note  of  warning.  It  is  a  warning 
of  dark  days  now  here,  of  darker  ones  to  follow;  of 
crisis,  racial  and  economic,  on  a  world-wide  scale;  of 
extinction,  the  penalty  for  defeat,  and  victory,  the  only 
possible  solution."  The  report  further  stated:  "With 
the  declaration  of  war  it  was  of  course  to  be  expected 
that  depletions  of  the  departmental  staff,  enlistments 
for  active  service,  would  start  immediately  and 
continue  from  time  to  time." 

Civil  servants  joining  the  different  branches  of  the 
active  service  forces  were  given  indefinite  leave  until 


the  end  of  the  war,  their  positions  in  the  department 
being  held  for  their  return.  Arrangements  were  made 
also  for  the  continuance  of  superannuation  during 
their  absence  so  that  the  benefits  of  pensions  on 
retirement  would  not  be  impaired. 

In  July  1939,  two  soil  survey  engineers  were 
added  to  the  existing  field  staff  of  five  field  inspectors. 
The  engineers  were  responsible  for  inspecting  lands 
under  agricultural  lease  application,  ensuring  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  area  applied  for  was  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes.  They  were  also  available  to 
report  on  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  other  lands, 
when  required  to  do  so. 

1940-41   

Dr.  Wood  became  Director  of  Lands  with 
responsibility  for  provincial  and  school  lands 
administration.  The  Lethbridge  land  agency  closed 
on  March  31,  1941,  and  the  records  were  transferred 
to  the  Calgary  agency.g  A  sub-agency  was  maintained 
at  Lethbridge,  with  the  former  agent  appointed  as 
sub-agent.  With  closure  of  the  Lethbridge  agency, 
remaining  agencies  were  located  at  Calgary  and 
Peace  River. 
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1941-42 


1943-44 


1945-46 


Dominion  regulations  restricting  travel  by 
automobile  meant  the  practice  of  inspectors  calling 
upon  homestead  entrants  to  accept  applications  for 
patent  was  discontinued  in  1942.  Instead,  inspectors 
held  45  temporary  sub-agencies  at  convenient 
points  to  accept  applications  and  conduct  other 
departmental  business. 

1942-43   

Eight  provincial  grazing  reserves  were  established 
under  new  departmental  rules  in  1942,  two  in  the 
Edmonton  district  and  six  in  the  Calgary  district. 
Proceedings  were  under  way  to  form  five  more 
grazing  reserves.  In  the  1940s,  the  term  "grazing 
reserves"  was  used  to  describe  both  government- 
operated  grazing  reserves  and  association-operated 
community  pastures. 


The  initiation  of  aerial  photography  in  Alberta 
occurred  in  1943.  American  airmen  photographed 
areas  about  which  practically  nothing  was 
known.  Through  negotiations  with  the  Director  of 
Photography  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  complete  set  of 
these  photographs  was  received.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  photos  provided  a  wealth  of  previously 
unavailable  information. 

The  Provincial  Lands  Act  was  amended,  granting 
the  Minister  authority  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  federal  government  to  set  aside  provincial 
land  for  the  reestablishment  of  veterans.  To  meet 
these  requirements,  the  government  placed  all  vacant 
provincial  lands  under  reservation.  A  collection 
inspector  was  appointed  to  interview  lessees  and 
purchasers  and  collect  arrears. 

1944-45   

Dr.  Wood  included  an  interesting  historical 
review  for  the  period  1931-1944.  He  was  Director  of 
Lands  from  1941  to  1966  and  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  from  1966  to  1973. 


The  Deputy  Minister  commented  in  the  annual 
report:  "I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
welcoming  back  all  members  of  our  staff  who  joined 
the  armed  services  and  have  now  returned  to  duty 
with  the  Department.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  they 
will  find  in  their  future  service  with  the  Department  a 
worth-while  career.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  members  of  the  staff  who  carried 
on  so  ably  during  the  war  under  most  difficult  and 
trying  conditions." 

1946-47  

In  September  1945,  the  government  had 
announced  a  comprehensive  land  settlement  plan 
for  veterans  on  vacant  provincial  and  school  lands. 
In  1946-47  there  was  some  criticism  of  the  delay 
in  approving  veterans'  agricultural  leases  -  a  delay 
caused  by  a  shortage  of  qualified  soil  inspectors. 
Officials  administering  the  Veterans'  Land  Act  helped 
solve  this  problem  by  having  their  own  field  men  carry 
out  inspections  of  veterans'  applications. 
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1947-  4^  

The  year  saw  a  field  staff  of  seven  regular 
inspectors  and  three  agricultural  students  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  hired  as  temporary  inspectors 
during  the  summer  months.  Order  in  Council  No. 
113-48,  dated  January  29,  1948,  withdrew  from 
settlement,  and  reserved  solely  for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes,  the  outlying  wooded  and 
unsettled  areas  of  the  province. io  Provincial  lands 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  including  school  lands, 
were  coloured  green  on  the  Green,  Yellow  and  White 
Area  map  of  1948.  Lands  coloured  yellow  on  the 
map  were  available  for  homestead  purposes.  New 
homestead  applications  were  not  accepted  for  White 
Area  lands. 

1948-  49  

Two  acts,  to  create  a  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  separate  from  a  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals,  were  assented  to  March  29,  1948. 
Responsibility  for  administration  of  the  Special  Areas 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  during  the  1948  legislative  period. 

Thirty  veterans  commenced  farming  in  the  spring 
of  1948  in  the  Wanham  area,  township  79,  ranges  2 
&  3,  west  of  the  6th  meridian,  on  lands  cleared  and 


broken  by  contract  under  the  government's  Clearing 
and  Breaking  Project.  Later  in  the  year,  an  additional 
16  veterans  were  settled  on  lands  cleared  and  broken 
in  township  78,  ranges  2  and  3,  west  of  the  6th 
meridian.^ 

The  Calgary  agency,  in  operation  since  the 
transfer  of  resources  in  1930,  was  officially  closed 
on  March  31,  1948.  An  office  of  administration  was 
opened  in  its  place. 

1949-50  

The  Peace  River  land  agency,  in  operation  since 
the  transfer  of  resources  in  1930,  was  officially  closed 
March  31,  1950.  The  Provincial  Lands  Act  was  repealed 
effective  March  31,  1949,  and  replaced  by  the  Public 
Lands  Act.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
began  operations  on  April  1,  1949,  with  John  Harvie 
as  Deputy  Minister. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  districts  became 
settled,  the  need  for  agency  offices  diminished  and 
sub-agency  offices  were  found  to  be  satisfactory 
replacements.  With  the  closing  of  the  Peace  River 
agency  office,  all  agency  offices  were  closed.  The 
administration,  management,  sale  and  settlement  of 
public  and  school  land  henceforth  was  centralized 
under  the  Director  of  Lands  in  Edmonton.  The  closing 
of  the  agency  offices  and  establishment  of  a  sub- 


agency  eliminated  the  need  for  keeping  duplicate 
records  in  the  agency  office  and  the  head  office. 
This  allowed  a  reduction  in  staff  with  little  or  no 
inconvenience  to  the  general  public.  At  the  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  travelling  sub-agent,  rather  than  an 
agency  office,  could  provide  better  and  more  cost- 
effective  service  to  the  general  public. 

1950-51  

In  July  1950,  the  first  Western  Provincial  Land 
Directors  Conference  was  held  in  Edmonton.  Dr. 
Wood,  Director  of  Lands,  represented  Alberta. 
Other  government  representatives  came  from 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 
Each  presented  a  paper  on  land  administration  in 
his  province.  A  field  trip  to  the  oilfields  and  to  view 
land  development  in  the  Peace  River  district  was  also 
organized  for  conference  participants. 
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1951-52 


1954-55 


1956-57 


Personnel  records  show  Public  Lands  having 
a  staff  of  66.  Included  in  this  number  were  the 
Director  of  Lands,  the  Assistant  Director  of  Lands, 
10  Examiners  of  Soils  positions,  one  Inspector  of 
Collections,  one  Grazing  Appraiser,  two  Office 
Supervisors,  15  Correspondence  Clerks,  two  Counter 
Clerks,  three  Clerks,  22  Stenographers,  five  Clerk- 
Typists,  two  Sub-Agents  and  one  Grazing  Reserve 
Caretaker.  The  decrease  in  numbers  from  the  1932 
organizational  chart  is  attributable  mainly  to  the 
closing  of  the  agency  offices. 

1952-53  

A  report  on  Public  Lands  administration 
was  delivered  by  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  Limited 
Management  Engineers  in  1952.  The  report 
recommended  establishing  sections  or  groups  within 
the  Edmonton  office,  with  a  supervisor  in  charge  of 
each  section.  Five  sections  were  established  with  a 
supervisor  in  charge  of  each.  A  Range  Improvement 
Program  was  inaugurated  by  the  department  in  1952, 
with  field  staff  checking  applications  from  lessees 
requesting  assistance. 


In  1954,  the  province  was  divided  into  five 
districts  to  more  effectively  carry  out  inspection  work. 
An  inspector  was  made  supervisor  of  each  district, 
with  responsibility  for  supervising  all  of  the  inspectors 
and  inspection  work  in  the  district. 

1955-56  

Assistance  for  clearing  and  breaking  on 
homestead  lands  was  made  available  in  1955  by  the 
newly  enacted  Homestead  Lease  Loan  Act.  This  Act 
established  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  loans  up  to 
$1,000  for  clearing  and  breaking  lands  held  under 
homestead  leases. ]; 


In  December  1956,  the  Lands  Division  invited 
representatives  of  the  departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Municipal  Affairs,  the  University  of  Alberta,  the 
Forestry  Division,  and  the  Economics  Division  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a  conference, 
to  discuss  the  department's  land  settlement 
policies.  Recommendations  from  this  conference 
and  discussions  within  the  department  resulted  in  a 
proposed  new  homestead  sale  policy. 

1957-58  

Collection  of  arrears  became  the  responsibility  of 
the  inspection  staff  in  1957.  From  1943  through  1956, 
collections  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Inspector  of 
Collections. 
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1958-59 


1961-62 


1963-64 


In  the  spring  of  1959,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Lands  Division  would  conduct  a  survey  of  all  lakes 
in  Alberta  where  crown  land  was  available.  Areas 
with  potential  for  recreational  development  were 
to  be  reserved  from  disposition.  At  the  time  it  was 
expected  that  the  survey  would  take  two  or  three 
years  to  complete. 

I96O-61  

A  trend  was  noted  in  the  number  of  farmers 
moving  from  south  to  north  within  the  province,  likely 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  land  for  expansion  in  the  south. 

The  staff  complement  was  86.  Staff  included  in 
this  number  consisted  of  the  Director  of  Lands,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Lands,  two  Public  Land  Use 
Specialists,  16  Public  Lands  Appraisers,  five  Office 
Supervisors,  24  Clerks,  eight  Stenographers,  23  Clerk- 
Typists,  and  six  Sub-Agents. 


In  the  fall  of  1961,  new  Agricultural  and  Tree  Farm 
Sale  Regulations  were  introduced,  which  permitted 
small  established  farmers  to  privately  (without 
competition)  buy  adjoining  quarters  of  available 
public  lands.  Many  parcels  were  withheld  from  public 
auction  sales  because  of  these  new  regulations. 

1962-63  

Approximately  700  people  appeared  in  the  Public 
Lands  office  in  Edmonton  and  the  various  sub-agency 
offices  on  june  n,  1962,  to  apply  for  former  school 
lands.  These  lands  were  advertised  as  available  for 
homestead  leases,  homestead  sales  and  other  forms 
of  disposition  under  the  Public  Lands  Act 

Effective  April  1,  1962,  a  Public  Lands  Appraising 
Coordinator  and  an  Assistant  Coordinator  were 
appointed  to  oversee  the  field  staff  sector.  A  detailed 
study  of  market  trends  in  land  values  was  carried  out 
and  land  value  guides  were  published  for  the  Land 
Appraiser's  use.>7 


A  revised  Schedule  of  Land  Values  was  adopted, 
bringing  the  prices  for  public  land  more  in  line  with 
current  deeded  land  values. 

I964-65  

The  acceptance  of  homestead  lease  applications 
was  discontinued  in  1964.  The  requirement  for 
residence  duties  in  connection  with  homestead  sales 
was  established  by  legislation.  In  new  townships 
opened  for  settlement  in  the  Peace  River  area, 
demand  exceeded  available  land. 
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1965-66  

During  the  years  immediately  prior  to  and 
including  1965,  more  careful  attention  was  given  to 
coordinated  planning  before  making  newly-surveyed 
lands  available  for  settlement.  Newly-surveyed  land 
was  checked  by  Lands  Division,  the  Department  of 
Highways,  Water  Resources  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Alberta  Forest  Service,  in  regard 
to  location  of  roads,  drainage  ditches  and  timber 
areas.  These  and  other  factors  that  might  affect  land 
use  were  now  carefully  considered  before  the  land  was 
made  available  for  settlement.  This  type  of  planning 
was  essential  and  beneficial  to  ensure  the  best  land 
use.  However,  the  administrative  work  required  in  the 
disposition  of  the  land  increased  considerably. 

Field  staff  tours  were  carried  out  in  the  Peace 
River  district  and  in  central  Alberta.  The  tours  assisted 
in  coordination  of  field  staff  inspection  work.  To 
encourage  the  development  and  improvement  of 
wooded  grazing  lands,  the  Grazing  Lease  Improvement 
Regulations  were  established  in  1965,  authorizing 
financial  assistance  to  grazing  lessees  wishing  to 
convert  brush-covered  lands  to  improved  pasture. 


1966-  67  

In  early  1966,  Dr.  Wood,  Director  of  Lands, 
became  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  D. 
S.  Lawson  became  Director  of  Lands. 

The  annual  report  also  references  ARDA 
(Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act) 
programs  expected  to  affect  north-central  and 
northern  regions  of  Alberta. 

1967-  68  

More  emphasis  was  placed  on  multiple  uses  and 
conservation  principles  to  promote  the  best  land  use.  A 
policy  was  implemented  for  entering  into  watercourse 
agreements,  covering  small  streams  on  public  lands 
being  disposed  of  under  permanent  disposition. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  purchaser  covenanted 
that  vegetative  cover  adjacent  to  the  bank  would  not 
be  destroyed.  As  a  result,  wildlife  habitat  would  be 
preserved  and  erosion  and  stream  siltation  controlled. 


1968-  69  

Farm  adjustment  committees  were  appointed 
in  north  east  Alberta  to  assist  in  implementation 
of  farm  consolidation  and  enlargement  under  the 
ARDA  farm  adjustment  program.  Counties,  municipal 
districts  and  improvement  districts  were  authorized 
to  administer  the  disposition  of  road  allowances 
within  their  boundaries.  All  road  allowance  leases  in 
southern  Alberta  granted  by  Lands  and  Forests  were 
cancelled,  and  the  lessees  advised  to  contact  their 
local  government  regarding  continued  leasing  of 
road  allowances.  A  program  was  instituted  in  1968  to 
encourage  holders  of  grazing  permits  to  convert  to 
long-term  grazing  leases  on  lands  considered  upon 
inspection  to  be  best  suited  for  grazing. 

1969-  7O  

In  January  1970,  holders  of  grazing  leases  or 
grazing  permits  became  responsible  for  payment  of 
regular  municipal  taxes.  This  increased  the  total  rental 
and  taxes  paid  for  public  lands  held  under  grazing 
lease  and  grazing  permit. 
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1970-71 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Sale  of  land  by  public  auction  was  severely 
restricted  in  1970  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  farm 
adjustment  principle  of  helping  farmers  acquire 
potentially  economic  farm  units.  A  project  was 
initiated  in  1970  to  set  aside  parcels  of  land  in  the 
White  and  Yellow  Areas  of  the  province  for  Natural 
Areas.  The  staff  complement  for  1970-71  was  145. 
Staff  consisted  of  the  Director  of  Lands,  30  Public 
Lands  Appraisers,  seven  Administrative  Officers,  45 
Clerks,  11  Stenographers,  38  Clerk-Typists,  11  Grazing 
Reserve  Attendants  and  two  Agrologists. 


A  moratorium  was  placed  on  dispositions  of 
land  in  the  eastern  slopes  region  of  Alberta,  because 
of  public  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Environment 
Conservation  Authority.  The  hearings  concerned 
land  use  and  resource  development  in  the  area. 
Almost  60  Agricultural  Development  Committees 
were  established  throughout  the  province  to  hear 
appeals  from  unsuccessful  applicants  for  agricultural 
dispositions.  Charlie  Paquin  became  Director  of 
Public  Lands  in  1973. 


1971-72  

Additonal  financial  assistance  was  made  available 
to  grazing  lessees  wishing  to  convert  brush-covered 
public  lands  to  improved  pasture. 


The  word  processing  system  put  in  place  in 
the  Sales  and  Cultivation  Lease  Branch  was  used 
extensively.  Most  of  the  activities  of  the  branch  were 
programmed  into  the  system,  making  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  good  level  of  service  to  the  public  even 
with  the  significant  increase  in  workload. 

In  1973,  to  ensure  a  better  distribution  of 
information  to  the  public  concerning  the  availability 
of  public  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  posting 
or  advertising  procedure  was  computerized.  Lists  of 
available  land  were  produced  weekly  and  the  division 
endeavoured  to  notify  all  landowners  within  two  miles 
of  the  land  being  posted  or  advertised. 

Reorganization  of  the  field  inspections  and 
appraisals  area  resulted  in  decentralization  to  the 
regional  level.  Regional  areas  were  established  for 
Lethbridge,  Edmonton,  Grande  Prairie  and  Peace  River. 

1 974-75  

Two  technologists  were  hired  in  1974  to  carry  out 
mainly  oil-  and  gas-related  inspections,  separate  from 
other  land-use  work.  A  Divisional  Economist  position 
was  created  to  provide  economic  and  statistical  data 
in  support  of  Public  Lands  disposition  policies. 
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1975-76 


1976-77 


197^-79 


On  April  2,  1975,  Public  Lands  became  part  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  formed 
by  combining  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals. ig  In  the 
1 975—76  Report  of  the  Director  of  Lands  Division, 
Charlie  Paquin,  outlines  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Lands  Division  at  that  time:ig  "The  Lands  Division 
is  responsible  for  the  management  of  all  Provincial 
public  lands  which  are  not  dedicated  for  permanent 
forests  or  located  in  special  areas.  This  includes 
the  administration  of  lands  for  grazing  purposes, 
provision  of  range  management  expertise  and 
financial  assistance  for  range  improvement  programs. 
The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  classification,  sale 
and  lease  of  public  lands  for  agricultural,  commercial, 
industrial  or  recreational  use,  as  well  as  the  issuing  of 
leases  and  permits  for  special  land  uses  such  as  coal 
exploration.  The  staff  complement  was  184." 

The  Director  of  Technical  Division  makes  the 
following  comments:2o  "The  Technical  Division 
supplies  technical  services  to  the  department  and 
distributes  aerial  photographs,  provincial  maps 
and  prints,  federal  maps  and  the  Alberta  Atlas. 
Other  responsibilities  include  aerial  photography, 
mapping  and  photo  development,  land  surveys  and 
the  provision  of  information  for  land  use  planning. 
Positions  at  March  31,  1976,  totalled  113." 


A  major  reorganization  of  the  department  in  1976 
resulted  in  three  branches  being  established  within 
the  Lands  Division:  the  Program  Support  Branch,  the 
Land  Management  and  Development  Branch  and 
the  Public  Land  Dispositions  Branch.  A  director  was 
placed  in  charge  of  each  branch. 

A  Documentation  Section  was  established 
under  the  Program  Support  Branch,  as  indicated 
on  an  October  1976  organization  chart  for  the 
Lands  Division.  This  section  had  formerly  been  the 
documentation  portion  of  the  former  Technical 
Division. 

Charlie  Paquin  became  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Public  Lands  Division.  The 
staff  complement  was  207.  A  major  expansion  of 
the  grazing  reserve  program  was  announced.  Some 
$26,000,000  was  committed  from  the  Heritage 
Savings  Trust  Fund  to  the  development  of  15  to 
20  new  grazing  reserves  in  the  grey-wooded  and 
northern  areas  of  the  province.  v 


Public  Lands  staff  represented  the  Public  Lands 
Division  in  10  interdepartmental  land-use  studies 
(Integrated  Resource  Planning  exercises)  throughout 
the  province.  These  studies  were  designed  to  facilitate 
expansion  of  agricultural  uses  in  many  areas  without 
jeopardizing  other  resource  uses.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  reclamation  of  public  land  was  placed  under  the 
Land  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Act,  and  some 
40  members  of  the  Lands  Division's  field  staff  were 
appointed  as  Land  Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Council  members. 
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1979-So 


1981-82 


1982-83 


The  renewable  resources  section  of  the 
department  established  a  system  of  regional 
administration  to  improve  interdivisional  coordination 
of  resource  management  programs.  Six  regional 
areas  and  headquarters  were  established,  with 
implementation  of  the  regional  system  to  occur  in 
succeeding  years. 

A  program  was  approved  to  provide  loo-per 
cent  funding  of  range  improvement  on  grazing 
dispositions  for  small-scale  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
grazing  associations.  A  unique  feature  of  this  program 
was  requiring  the  preparation  of  an  approved,  long- 
term  range  development  plan  for  each  grazing 
disposition  approved  for  funding. 

1980-81  

In  order  to  provide  a  greater  regional 
perspective  in  the  management  of  public  lands, 
four  regional  directors  were  appointed  in  the 
Peace  River,  Northeast,  Eastern  Slopes/Central 
and  Southern  regions.  A  departmental  task  force 
chaired  by  the  Program  Support  Branch  submitted 
recommendations  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Renewable  Resources  on  matters  pertaining  to  access 
and  trespass  on  public  lands  held  under  disposition. 


The  Alberta  Bureau  of  Surveying  and  Mapping 
was  transferred  from  Alberta  Transportation  to  the 
renewable  resources  area  of  the  department.  This 
division  had  responsibility  for  the  overall  coordination 
of  government  surveying  and  mapping  activities  and 
for  the  implementation  of  primary  programs  in  this 
field.  Mac  Forbes  became  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Public  Lands  Division. 

Implementation  of  the  Land  Status  Automated 
System  (LSAS)  was  initiated. 

Field  employees  were  assigned  to  five  of  the 
department's  regions  to  provide  a  greater  regional 
perspective  to  the  management  of  public  lands. 
Public  Lands  staff  numbered  296  permanent 
employees. 22  A  private  consulting  firm  completed  a 
detailed  arable  land  inventory  of  105,440  acres  as 
part  of  Public  Lands'  accelerated  land  sale  initiative. 


A  new  policy  meant  accounts  more  than  two  years 
in  arrears  were  referred  to  crown  debt  collectors.  More 
intensive  collection  efforts  were  expected  to  improve 
the  collection  record  for  agricultural  dispositions. 

A  Reservation  Review  Project  commenced  in 
1982.  All  reservations  placed  in  Public  Lands  records 
prior  to  1979  were  being  reviewed  with  the  appropriate 
government  agencies  to  determine  their  relevancy. 
The  result  of  the  project  would  be  the  removal  of 
unnecessary  land-use  restrictions  from  public  lands. 

1983-84  

Integrated  Resource  Information  and  Planning 
Programs  continued  at  an  active  pace.  Twelve  major 
Integrated  Resource  Plans  were  in  various  stages  of 
development.  Public  Lands  was  represented  on  the 
planning  teams  by  field  staff. 
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1984-  85  

Public  Lands  staff  supported  a  Use  Respect 
program  promoted  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  that 
encouraged  positive  relations  between  landowners 
and  recreationists.  Public  Lands  district  offices 
stocked  Use  Respect  signage,  and  grazing  lessees 
and  other  public  land  holders  obtained  appropriate 
signage  for  posting  on  public  land. 

Public  Lands  implemented,  on  a  trial  basis, 
the  auction  method  of  selling  agricultural  lands.  An 
amendment  to  the  Public  Lands  Act  eliminated  the 
issuance  of  new  homestead  sale  dispositions.  New 
dispositions  for  farm  development  were  issued  under 
the  Farm  Development  and  Homestead  Regulations, 
which  allowed  for  more  flexible  terms  than  the 
homestead  sale. 

1985-  86  

In  the  fall  of  1985,  the  Grazing  Lease  Conversion 
Policy  was  implemented.  Grazing  lessees  were 
allowed  to  convert  up  to  six  quarter-sections  to 
farm  development  sale  or  lease.  Only  lands  that 
could  be  safely  cultivated  over  the  long-term  could 
be  considered  for  sale  or  conversion,  following 
application  by  the  lessee.  Lands  involved  must  not  be 
subject  to  erosion  or  required  for  other  purposes. 


In  1986,  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife 
became  a  department,  rather  than  a  component  of 
the  Renewable  Resources  Sector  of  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  The  new  department 
contained  six  divisions:  Public  Lands,  Alberta  Forest 
Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Resource  Evaluation  and 
Planning,  Alberta  Bureau  of  Surveying  and  Mapping, 
and  the  Foreign  Ownership  of  Land  Administration. 

I986-87  

In  June  1986,  a  hold  was  placed  on  the  approval 
of  Grazing  Lease  Conversion  Applications  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  Regions.  In  December  1986, 
a  task  force  of  seven  members  was  appointed 
to  obtain  input  and  comments  on  grazing  lease 
conversions.  Public  meetings  were  held  by  the  task 
force  and,  in  March  1987,  a  hold  on  further  approvals 
of  applications  for  grazing  lease  conversions  was 
extended  to  the  entire  province. 

The  Land  Management  and  Development 
Branch  was  given  a  new  responsibility  for  geophysical 
inspections  on  private  land  and  road  allowances,  and  the 
investigation  of  damages  arising  from  these  operations. 


I987-88  

In  November  1987,  the  branches  that  formed 
the  Resource  Evaluation  and  Planning  Division  were 
reallocated  to  other  divisions  in  the  department. 
The  Resource  Planning  Branch  became  a  branch  of 
the  Public  Lands  Division,  with  a  portion  of  the  staff 
assigned  to  the  newly-created  Policy  Secretariat. 
The  branch  continued  to  provide  planning  and 
coordination  services  through  an  integrated  resource 
management  approach  for  the  province's  public  lands 
and  resources.  Murray  Turnbull  became  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Public  Lands  Division. 

The  Public  Lands  Division  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  Foreign  Ownership  of  Land  and  Land  Agents 
Licensing  Administration.  The  Public  Lands  Volunteer 
Steward  Program  for  the  province's  Natural  Areas 
drew  an  enthusiastic  response.  Volunteer  stewards 
served  as  the  eyes  of  the  Natural  Areas  Program: 
observing,  recording,  managing  and  protecting 
natural  areas. 
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1988-89 


T991-92 


1992-93 


A  Watershed  Conservation  Strategy  was 
implemented  in  the  Northeast  Region.  The  initiative 
was  intended  to  integrate  existing  grazing  activities 
along  fish-bearing  water  bodies  with  fisheries  and 
wildlife  conservation  objectives  on  those  lands. 

I99O-9I  

The  department  placed  an  emphasis  on  creating 
a  vision  that  would  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
"Creating  Our  Future"  saw  development  of  mandate 
and  mission  statements,  along  with  operating  beliefs 
and  philosophies.  The  mission  statement  developed 
to  guide  and  clarify  the  roles  of  the  department's 
five  divisions  read:,  "As  stewards  of  fish,  wildlife, 
forests  and  public  lands,  Alberta  Forestry  Lands  and 
Wildlife  manages  these  resources  for  sustainability, 
integrated  use,  and  to  maintain  a  healthy  environment 
in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  Albertans." 


Public  Lands  program  and  delivery  services 
were  carried  out  from  22  regional  and  district  offices 
throughout  the  settled  or  White  Area  of  the  province. 
Activities  included  administration  and  management 
of  more  than  8,600  agricultural  leases  and  sales, 
and  27,000  commercial,  industrial  and  recreational 
land-use  agreements.  The  department  continued  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  supporting  the  work  of  the 
Prairie  Conservation  Coordinating  Committee  (PCCC) 
in  implementing  the  Prairie  Conservation  Action  Plan 
(PCAP),  designed  to  conserve  the  biological  diversity 
of  prairie  and  parkland  ecosystems. 2 


On  December  15,  1992,  the  Premier  announced 
several  departmental  reorganizations.^  One  of 
the  results  of  this  announcement  was  a  split  and 
subsequent  transfer  of  positions  of  the  Public 
Lands  Division  under  the  former  Department  of 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development  and  the 
new  Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  A 
Shared  Stewardship  Accord  was  signed  between  the 
two  departments,  and  referencing  this  Accord,  the 
Annual  Report  states:26  "Under  an  agreement  signed 
between  these  two  new  departments  on  March 
3,  1993,  Environmental  Protection  retains  control 
over  ownership  and  planning  of  public  land  uses, 
allocation  and  sales.  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  assumes  day-to-day  management  of 
public  land  in  the  White  Area.  Both  departments  are 
committed  to  maintaining  a  multiple-use  philosophy 
to  ensure  that  all  Albertans  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
public  land." 
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1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


The  Land  Administration  Division,  now  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  continued 
to  administer  the  disposition  of  publicly-owned  land 
in  the  White  Area  (settled)  and  the  Green  Area  of 
Alberta.  Public  Lands'  regional  staff,  and  staff  mainly 
from  the  former  Land  Management  and  Development 
Branch,  now  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Development  (AFRD),  continued  day-to- 
day management  of  White  Area  lands.  Les  Lyster, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  for  Field  Services  in  AFRD, 
had  overall  responsibility  for  Public  Lands'  staff  and 
programs  within  the  department.  Ken  Higginbotham 
became  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  responsible 
for  the  Land  and  Forest  Service,  with  overall 
responsibility  for  the  Land  Administration  Division. 

Alberta  Environmental  Protection  announced 
that  Alberta  had  joined  the  Canadian  Heritage 
Rivers  System  program,  a  federal-provincial  program 
designed  to  recognize  the  outstanding  natural,  human 
heritage  and  recreational  value  of  rivers  in  Alberta. 


Alberta  Environmental  Protection  developed 
and  announced  the  Special  Places  Initiative.  The 
department  aimed  to  complete  a  network  of  Special 
Places  representing  the  environmental  diversity  of  the 
province's  six  natural  regions  (20  subregions)  by  the 
end  of  1998. 

Public  Lands'  field  staff  carried  out  selected 
audits  on  35,000  land-use  contracts  in  effect 
on  public  lands  to  ensure  contract  holders  were 
protecting  public  land  through  responsible 
management  of  their  leases.  The  public  land 
interests  and  concerns  of  government  agencies  were 
accommodated  through  the  placement,  amendment 
or  cancellation  of  notations  on  more  than  800,000 
acres  of  public  land.j7 


Twenty-seven  Public  Lands  Act  regulations  were 
reviewed  in  1995-96,  with  a  view  to  consolidating 
all  regulations  into  one  regulation.  The  proposed 
regulation  would  eliminate  duplication  and  other 
outdated  or  redundant  provisions  and  would  not 
affect  broader  policy  issues. 2g 

Goal  7  of  AFRD  was  stated  as:  "Ensuring 
public  lands  are  managed  for  the  long-term  benefit 
of  the  industry  and  the  public."  Public  Lands  was 
responsible  for  more  than  35,000  current  dispositions 
and  land-use  contracts,  including  regular  auditing.^ 

A  two-year  Grazing  Management  Pilot  Program 
was  established  with  the  Whitemud  Grazing  Reserve 
Association.  Each  of  the  association's  patrons,  rather 
than  a  resident  grazing  reserve  supervisor  employed 
by  Public  Lands,  would  manage  the  livestock.  Other 
users  would  continue  to  have  access  to  public  lands 
contained  within  the  reserve. 

1996-97  

The  cattle  management  component  on  nine 
provincial  grazing  reserves  was  privatized  through  the 
negotiation  of  Grazing  Management  Agreements  with 
Patrons'  Associations. 
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1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 


Alberta  Environmental  Protection  continued 
to  hold  sustainable  development  and  integrated 
resource  management  as  fundamental  principles. 
Under  the  Shared  Stewardship  Accord,  AFRD 
continued  to  manage  10  million  acres  of  public  White 
Area  land  under  the  principles  of  sustainable  and 
integrated  resource  management.^ 

A  review  of  agricultural  lease  issues  was 
announced  by  the  Premier  in  March  1997.  The 
Minister  of  AFRD  established  an  Agricultural  Lease 
Review  Committee,  which  held  23  public  meetings 
across  Alberta.  Public  Lands  staff  provided  the 
committee  with  support  to  conduct  the  meetings 
and  gather  information.  The  committee  provided 
recommendations  on  nine  key  issues  identified  from 
public  input.?2  These  issues  were  dealt  with  in  Bill  31, 
described  in  the  following  fiscal  year. 


Alberta  Environmental  Protection  implemented 
Regional  Environmental  Committees  in  all  six 
departmental  regions,  to  improve  integration  of 
departmental  programs  and  information.  Senior 
Public  Lands  regional  staff  of  AFRD  represented 
Public  Lands  on  the  committees  in  matters  relating  to 
White  Area  public  land. 

Public  Lands  staff  in  AFRD  assisted  the 
Agricultural  Lease  Review  Committee  in  the  drafting 
of  Bill  31,  the  Agricultural  Dispositions  Statutes 
Amendment  Act.  The  act  implemented  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Lease  Review  Report  released  in 
November  1998. 


Alberta  Environment  established  the 
Integrated  Resource  Management  Division  to  lead 
interdepartmental  implementation  and  to  act  as 
the  accountability  centre  for  Alberta's  commitment 
to  sustainable  resource  and  environmental 
management. 

Restructuring  occurred  within  AFRD.  Lands 
became  a  division  reporting  to  the  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  Sustainable  Agriculture.  The 
description  of  the  new  Public  Lands  Division  reads:^ 
"Responsible  for  program  direction  and  the  day-to- 
day management  of  approximately  10  million  acres  of 
public  land  in  the  settled  area  of  Alberta.  Works  with 
Alberta  Environment,  which  administers  the  Public 
Lands  Act.  Manages  the  high  demand  for  the  use  of 
public  land  through  integration  of  multiple  use  on 
public  land  with  the  assistance  of  resource  agencies, 
disposition  holders  and  the  public.  Services  are 
delivered  from  Edmonton  and  regionally  through  five 
regional  offices  and  22  district  offices.  The  majority  of 
the  Public  Lands  offices  are  amalgamated  with  other 
departmental  offices  to  provide  'one-window-service' 
for  all  the  department's  clients." 

The  Geographic  Land  Information  Management 
Planning  System  (GLIMPS)  developed  by  Public 
Lands  was  implemented  in  August  1999. 
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2000-01 


2002-03 


2003-04 


Effective  March  15,  2001,  Public  Lands  was 
transferred  to  Alberta  Sustainable  Resource 
Development  from  AFRD.^  Some  functions  and 
activities  of  the  former  Environment  Department  were 
transferred  to  Sustainable  Resource  Development  and 
Community  Development.  Included  in  this  transfer 
was  staff  in  the  Land  Administration  Division  of  the 
former  Alberta  Environment.  Alberta  Sustainable 
Resource  Development  was  created  in  March 
2001,  to  provide  greater  direction  and  focus  on  the 
sustainability  of  Alberta's  renewable  resources. 

2001-02  


Public  Lands  functions  were  divided  into  two 
core  businesses:  Rangeland  Management  and 
Land  Use  Disposition  Management.  The  Acting 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  for  Public  Lands  at  the 
time  of  transfer  to  Alberta  Sustainable  Resource 
Development  was  Cliff  Henderson.  In  April  2002, 
Craig  Quintilio  became  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
responsible  for  Public  Lands. 


In  February  2003,  the  Agricultural  Dispositions 
Statutes  Amendment  Act  was  introduced.  This 
legislation  promoted  cooperation  and  respect 
between  disposition  holders  and  other  users  of 
land  -  clarifying  the  rules  around  recreational  and 
exploration  access  to  public  lands  leased  for  grazing. 

The  Cows  and  Fish  program  continued  to  be  a 
significant  component  of  Public  Lands'  rangeland 
research  and  knowledge-transfer  strategy.  This 
program  was  established  in  1992  through  a 
partnership  of  cattlemen's  associations,  conservation 
organizations,  and  provincial  and  federal  government 
agencies.  The  program's  goal  is  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  riparian  areas  (river  or  creek  banks 
and  flats). 


The  Agricultural  Disposition  Statutes  Amendment 
Act  (Bill  16)  was  proclaimed  and  new  regulations 
introduced  to  address  recreational  use  and 
exploration  access  on  public  lands  under  agricultural 
disposition.  Procedures  to  resolve  disputes  were  put 
in  place. 

The  Public  Lands  Amendment  Act  2003  (Bill  49) 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  2003.  Approval  of 
Part  B  of  Bill  49,  which  allows  for  bison  grazing,  was 
withheld  until  regulations  were  developed. 

2004-05  

A  total  of  16,274  industrial  disposition 
applications  were  processed.  Applications  processed 
increased  in  number  by  13  per  cent  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year;  however,  response  times  for  approvals 
remained  consistent  with  those  in  the  year  2003-03. 

The  department  continued  work  on  improving  the 
land  use  policy  and  regulatory  framework,  by  setting 
the  direction  for  a  sand  and  gravel  policy  in  Alberta. 
Conservation  and  Reclamation  Plan  requirements  for 
sand  and  gravel  operations  were  clarified. 
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Departmental  Authorities  for 
Public  Lands  (1930  to  2005) 


Departmental  Authorities  for  Public  Lands  1930  to  2005 

Time  Period  Department  Name 

1930  - 1949  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 

1949  - 1975  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 

1975  - 1986  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  (to  early  1986) 

1986  Department  of  Forestry  (February  1986  to  September  1986) 

1986  - 1992  Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  (to  December,  1992) 

1992  - 1999  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (to  May,  1999)  AND  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development 

1999  -  2001  Department  of  Environment  (to  March  2001)  AND  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development  (to  March  2001) 

2001  -  2005  Department  of  Sustainable  Resource  Development 
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Public  Lands  Leaders 


From  the  beginning  of  Public  Lands  as 
an  organization  in  1930,  its  leaders  have  been 
hardworking  people  of  integrity,  each  well  respected 
by  their  staff,  peers  and  clients.  Those  who  have 
provided  leadership  to  the  organization  over  the 
years  have  been  skillful  in  communicating  with,  and 
in  management  of,  their  staff.  The  culture  of  Public 
Lands  has  been  strongly  influenced  in  a  very  positive 
way  by  those  who  have  led  the  organization  since 
its  inception.  Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
role  of  Public  Lands  leaders  (administrative  heads), 
followed  by  a  brief  biography  given  in  the  order  of 
their  service. 

Role  of  the  Administrative  Head 

From  1930  to  1932  the  first  Deputy  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Mines  also  served  as  the  first  Director 
of  Lands.  He  reported  directly  to  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Mines.  From  1932  to  1976,  the  title  of  the 
administrative  head  of  Public  Lands  was  "Director  of 
Lands."  He  reported  directly  to  the  Deputy  Minister, 
the  administrative  head  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Mines,  later  to  become  Lands  and  Forests.  From 
1976  to  1992,  the  Public  Lands  Division  was  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  (ADM)  who  reported 
to  the  Deputy  Minister.  After  1992,  there  were 
two  administrative  heads  of  Public  Lands  located  in 
two  different  departments,  Environmental  Protection 
and  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development.  They 


reported  to  senior  administrative  heads,  who  in  turn 
reported  to  the  department  heads.  In  2001,  those  two 
heads,  responsible  for  public  land  administration  and 
settled  area  land  management,  were  brought  back 
together  into  the  one  department. 

The  administrative  heads  of  Public  Lands  were 
responsible  for  the  classification  and  management 
of  Alberta's  public  lands  in  the  settled  areas  of  the 
province.  In  addition,  the  administrative  heads  were 
responsible  for  the  issuance  and  administration  of 
surface  dispositions  in  the  settled  and  forested  areas 
of  the  province.  The  exception  was  the  2.9  million 
acres  of  public  and  tax  recovery  lands  in  the  Special 
Areas  (see  Chapter  7). 

The  administrative  head  provided  the  link 
between  the  Minister,  Deputy  Minister  and  senior 
management  of  the  department  and  Public  Lands 
staff.  Duties  of  the  administrative  head  included 
updating  of  the  Public  Lands  Act  and  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  act.  The  administrative  head 
provided  written  information,  including  draft  replies  to 
correspondence  received  by  the  Minister  and  Deputy 
Minister,  for  the  Minister  and  Deputy  Minister,  and 
provided  verbal  information  through  meetings  with 
the  Minister  and  Deputy  Minister.  Policy  directives 
were  issued  to  staff  and  major  personnel  issues  were 
dealt  with.  He  also  represented  Public  Lands  on 
interdepartmental  committees  and  at  meetings  with 
other  heads  in  the  department. 
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John  Harvie,  the  first 
Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Department  of  Lands 
and  Mines  and  the 
first  Director  of  Lands, 
was  extremely  hard- 
working, to  the  point 
that  his  doctor  urged 
him  to  take  a  month- 
long  holiday  away  from 
his  heavy  workload. 
John  complied  by 

renting  a  cottage  near  Victoria  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  also  arranged  to  have  his  paperwork 
sent  out  every  Monday,  and  he  returned  the 
finished  product  back  to  the  Edmonton  office  every 
Friday!  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  returned  to  his 
Edmonton  office,  ready  to  begin  anew. 


John  Harvie 
Government  of  Alberta 


David  H.  Boles  served 
as  the  second  Director 
of  Lands.  He  was  born 
in  Ontario  in  1874  and 
became  an  accountant 
in  the  Dominion  Lands 
Branch  in  Edmonton 
in  January  1913.  He 
returned  to  the  branch 
after  service  in  the  First 
World  War  as  an  army 
officer.  A  departmental 

Order  in  Council  indicates  that  he  was  an  assistant 
land  agent  in  Calgary  in  October  1930.  In  1932  he 
was  appointed  Director  of  Lands.  In  a  1933  letter, 
Harry  Evans,  a  prominent  Edmonton  businessman 
and  former  mayor,  commented  that:  "Mr.  Boles 
made  one  further  very  valuable  suggestion...."  This 
was  definitely  a  trait  of  Public  Lands'  leadership. 
A  1938  article  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  noted  his 
retirement  from  public  service,  which  included  20 
years  with  Dominion  Land  Services. 


James  W.  Stafford 

became  Director  of 
Lands  in  1938.  The 
Lethbridge  Herald 
announced  his 
retirement  in  an  article 
of  June  30,  1941. 
The  article  stated 
"Mr.  Stafford  started 
with  the  Dominion 
Lands  Office  here  in 
1904  about  the  time 

of  the  great  homestead  rush."  He  worked  his 
way  up  to  Lands  Agent  before  going  "to  Ottawa 
with  the  Lands  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior."  When  Alberta  obtained  control  of  its 
natural  resources  in  1930,  Mr.  Stafford  moved 
to  Edmonton  as  Land  Agent.  He  later  became 
Superintendent  of  School  Lands,  and  in  1938,  when 
he  became  Director  of  Lands,  the  two  functions 
were  combined.  James  W.  Stafford  was  well  liked  by 
his  staff. 


James  W.  Stafford 

Sir  Alexander  Gait  Museum 
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Dr.  Vi  A.  Wood  was 

the  longest  serving 
Director  of  Lands, 
commencing  in  1941 
and  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  25  years. 
He  then  served  as 
Deputy  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  He 
obtained  his  PhD  in 
Agricultural  Economics 
while  serving  as 

Director  of  Lands.  His  doctoral  thesis  titled 
Alberta's  Public  Land  Policy,  Past  and  Present  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Farm  Economics  in  1951. 
Dr.  Wood  was  quiet  by  nature,  always  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  Public  Lands  staff  and  their 
families,  and  extremely  astute. 


Dr.  Vi  A.  Wood 
Government  of  Albert 


Dean  S.  Lawson 

succeeded  Dr.  Wood 
as  Director  in  1966. 
Dean  served  in  the 
Canadian  army,  and 
had  considerable  head 
office  experience, 
including  serving  as 
Supervisor  of  Special 
Land  Use  since  1952. 
He  was  one  course 
short  of  obtaining  a 
degree  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Dean  Lawson 
was  urbane  in  nature,  a  very  good  delegator,  well 
respected,  and  his  people  management  skills  were 
evident  in  dealing  with  both  public  and  staff. 


Dean  S.  Lawson 
Carol  Kutschinski  (Dean 
daughter) 


Charlie  E.  Paquin 

became  Director  of 
Lands  in  1973,  and 
then  was  appointed 
Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  (ADM)  in 
1976,  and  presided 
over  department 
reorganization  in 
1976.  Charlie  Paquin 
had  a  BSc  degree  in 
Agriculture,  and  was 

the  first  head  of  Public  Lands  with  field  experience. 
As  Charlie  Paquin  was  raised  in  the  St.  Paul  area 
he  was  fluent  in  English  and  French,  and  is  fondly 
recalled  as  a  true  gentleman.  The  combination  of 
field  experience  and  Edmonton  office  experience 
was  a  great  asset  to  Charlie  and  subsequent  heads 
of  Public  Lands.  Charlie  Paquin  was  decisive, 
worked  quickly,  had  a  great  sense  of  humor, 
and  was  highly  respected  within  and  outside  of 
government. 


Charlie  E.  Paqu 
Florence  Paquin 
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L.M.  (Mac)  Forbes 

became  ADM  of  Public 
Lands  Division  in  1981, 
after  serving  in  the 
field  and  Edmonton 
office  senior  positions. 
In  keeping  with  his 
MSc  Degree  in  Range 
Management,  Mac 
Forbes'  professional 
expertise  related  to  L  M-  <Mac> Forbes 

L.  M.  (Mac)  Forbes 

rangelands.  As  with 

other  Heads  of  Public  Lands,  Mac  had  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  management  of  public  land 
resources  and  was  diligent  in  carrying  out  his 
leadership  responsibilities.  His  scrutiny  of  draft 
responses  was  legendary,  especially  amongst  those 
required  to  review  them  to  his  high  standard.  Mac 
Forbes  was  extremely  pleasant  and  caring,  and  was 
well  liked  by  his  staff  and  clients. 


Murray  C.  Turnbull 

followed  Mac  Forbes 
as  ADM  of  Public 
Lands  Division  in  1987. 
He  had  a  BSc  degree  in 
Agriculture,  and  served 
in  field  positions  and 
senior  management 
positions  in  the 
Edmonton  office  before 
becoming  ADM.  He 
had  highly  developed 
delegation  skills,  and  fully  utilized  the  capabilities 
of  managers  reporting  to  him.  Murray  was  quiet 
spoken,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  was  very 
personable  and  also  was  well  liked  by  staff,  peers, 
and  clients.  Murray  Turnbull  was  the  last  ADM  of 
Public  Lands  prior  to  the  separation  of  staff  into 
Environmental  Protection  and  Alberta  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Development. 


Murray  G.  Turnbull 
Murray  C.  Turnbull 


Les  Lyster 


Les  Lyster  served 
as  ADM  of  Field 
Services  Sector  and 
the  Sustainable 
Agriculture  Sector, 
during  the  1993-2001 
period  that  Public 
Land  Management 
and  Public  Lands'  field 
staff  were  housed  in 
Alberta  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural 
Development  (AFRD).  Les  Lyster's  educational 
background  included  an  MSc  degree  in  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  his  working  experience  was  with 
AFRD.  As  ADM  responsible  for  Public  Lands,  Les 
quickly  familiarized  himself  with  Public  Lands  staff 
and  many  issues  related  to  management  of  public 
lands,  by  interviewing  all  AFRD  Public  Lands  staff 
in  their  offices.  Les  Lyster  took  a  genuine  interest  in 
public  land-related  issues,  provided  strong  support 
to  Public  Lands'  staff  in  AFRD  in  carrying  out  their 
land  management  responsibilities,  and  was  very 
fair  in  dealing  with  staff-related  issues. 
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Ken  O.  Higginbotham 

became  ADM  of 
Land  and  Forest 
Service  when  the 
Land  Administration 
Division  was  moved 
into  the  Department 
of  Environmental 
Protection  at  the  end 
of  1992.  He  had  a  PhD 
degree  in  Plant  Ecology. 


Ken  Higginbotham's 

previous  experience  included  serving  as  Assistant 
and  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Forest  Science  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Ken  was 
personable,  very  knowledgeable  in  forest  science, 
and  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  staff  and  their 
families. 


Cliff  J.  Henderson 

succeeded  Ken 
Higginbotham  as  the 
next  ADM  of  Land  and 
Forest  Service  in  1995. 
Cliff  Henderson  had  a 
BSc  degree  in  Forestry. 
He  had  considerable 
previous  experience 
with  the  Alberta  Forest 


Service  and  the  Land        cliffJ-  Henderson 

Government  of  Alberta 

and  Forest  Service, 

both  in  the  field  and  in  senior  management 
positions.  Later,  as  Acting  ADM  Public  Lands 
Division,  Cliff  piloted  the  reintroduction  of 
Public  Lands'  staff  into  the  new  Department  of 
Sustainable  Resource  Development,  when  Public 
Lands'  staff  was  moved  out  of  AFRD  in  March 
2001.  Cliff  Henderson  was  a  unique  veteran  ADM 
with  his  own  flair.  He  was  known  for  his  ability 
to  deal  with  Public  Lands  clients  in  simple  and 
straightforward  terms. 


Craig  Quintilio  became 
ADM  of  Public  Lands 
Division  in  April 
2002,  following  Cliff 
Henderson,  and  is 
currently  the  ADM 
of  Public  Lands  and 
Forests  Division.  Craig 
has  a  BSc  degree  in 
Forestry.  Craig  has  had 
field  experience  as  a 


professional  forester 

and  in  various  senior  management  positions 
with  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  and  the  Land  and 
Forest  service.  His  prior  service  includes  serving 
as  Director  of  the  Land  Administration  Division. 
Craig  Quintilio  carries  a  heavy  workload,  but  is 
very  personable,  astute,  and  promotes  a  teamwork 
attitude  with  staff. 


Endnotes 

1.  Dr.  V.  A.  Wood.  'Alberta's  Public  Land  Policy,  Past  and 

Present'  Reprinted  from  Journal  of  Farm  Economics 
Proceedings.  Number  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  4,  November, 
1951,  15  pp. 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

DIRECTOR  OF  LANDS  BRANCH 

1930-31 

Richard  Reid 

Lionel  Charlesworth  /  John  Harvie 

John  Harvie 

1931-32 

Richard  Reid 

John  Harvie  /  David  Boles 

John  Harvie  /David  Boles 

1932-33 

Richard  Reid 

John  Harvie 

David  Boles 

1933-34 

Richard  Reid 

John  Harvie 

David  Boles 

1934-35 

Richard  Reid  /  Hugh  Allen 

John  Harvie 

David  Boles 

FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

DIRECTOR  OF  LANDS  DIVISION 

Lands  and 

1935-  36 

1936-  37 

Charles  Ross 
Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 
John  Harvie 

David  Boles 
David  Boles 

Mines 

1937-38 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

David  Boles 

1938-39 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

James  Stafford 

1939-40 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

James  Stafford 

1940-41 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1941-42 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1942-43 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1943-44 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1944-45 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1945-46 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1946-47 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1947-48 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1948-49 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

DIRECTOR  OF  LANDS  DIVISION 

1949-50 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1950-51 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1951-52 

Nathan  Tanner 

John  Harvie 

Vi  Wood 

1952-53 

Ivan  Casey 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1 953-54 

Ivan  Casey 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1954-55 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1955-56 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1956-57 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1957-58 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1958-59 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1959-60 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

Lands  and 

1960-61 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

Forests 

1961-62 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1962-63 

Norman  Willmore 

Heber  Jensen 

Vi  Wood 

1963-64 

Norman  Willmore 

Eric  Huestis 

Vi  Wood 

1964-65 

Norman  Willmore  /  Henry  Ruste 

Eric  Huestis 

Vi  Wood 

1965-66 

Henry  Ruste 

Eric  Huestis 

Vi  Wood 

1966-67 

Henry  Ruste 

Vi  Wood 

Dean  Lawson 

1967-68 

Henry  Ruste 

Vi  Wood 

Dean  Lawson 

1968-69 

Henry  Ruste  /  Alfred  Hooke 

Vi  Wood 

Dean  Lawson 

1969-70 

J.  Donovan  Ross 

Vi  Wood 

Dean  Lawson 

1970-71 

J.  Donovan  Ross 

Vi  Wood 

Dean  Lawson 

1971-72 

J.  Donovan  Ross  /  Allan  Warrack 

Vi  Wood 

Dean  Lawson 

1972-73 

Allan  Warrack 

Vi  Wood 

Charlie  Paquin 

1973-74 

Allan  Warrack 

Bob  Steele 

Charlie  Paquin 

1974-75 

Allan  Warrack 

Bob  Steele 

Charlie  Paquin 
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FISCAL  YEAR 


1975-76 


Don  Getty 


FISCAL  YEAR 


1976-77 

Don  Getty 

1977-78 

Don  Getty 

1978-79 

Don  Getty 

1979-80 

Merv  Leitch 

1980-81 

Merv  Leitch 

1981-82 

Merv  Leitch 

1982-83 

Merv  Leitch  /  John  Zaozirny 

1983-84 

John  Zaozirny 

1984-85 

John  Zaozirny 

FISCAL  YEAR 


MINISTER 


1985-  86          John  Zaozirny  /  Don  Sparrow 

1986-  87  Don  Sparrow 
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DEPUTY  MINISTER 

Bob  Steele 


DIRECTOR  OF  LANDS  DIVISION 

Charlie  Paquin 


ASSOCIATE  MINISTER 

Dallas  Schmidt 
Dallas  Schmidt 
Dallas  Schmidt 
Bud  Miller 
Bud  Miller 
Bud  Miller 
Bud  Miller  /  Don  Sparrow 
Don  Sparrow 
Don  Sparrow 


DEPUTY  MINISTER 

Bob  Steele 
Bob  Steele 
Bob  Steele 
Fred  McDouga 
Fred  McDouga 
Fred  McDouga 
Fred  McDouga 
Fred  McDouga 
Fred  McDouga 


ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
DIVISION 

Charlie  Paquin 

Charlie  Paquin 

Charlie  Paquin 

Charlie  Paquin 

Charlie  Paquin 

Mac  Forbes 

Mac  Forbes 

Mac  Forbes 

Mac  Forbes 


ASSOCIATE  MINISTER 


Don  Sparrow 


DEPUTY  MINISTER 

Fred  McDougall 
Fred  McDougall 


ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
DIVISION 

Mac  Forbes 

Mac  Forbes  /  Murray  Turnbull 


Environmental 
Protection 

2 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1987-88 


Don  Sparrow  /  LeRoy  Fjordbotten 
LeRoy  Fjordbotten 


DEPUTY  MINISTER 

Fred  McDougall 
Fred  McDougall 


1989-90 

LeRoy  Fjordbotten 

Fred  McDougall  / 

1990-91 

LeRoy  Fjordbotten 

Cliff  Smi 

1991-92 

LeRoy  Fjordbotten 

Cliff  Smi 

FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

1992-93 

LeRoy  Fjordbotten  /  Brian  Evans 

Cliff  Smith  /  Peter  Melnychuk 

1993-94 

Brian  Evans 

Peter  Melnychuk 

1994-95 

Brian  Evans  /  Ty  Lund 

Peter  Melnychuk 

1995-96 

Ty  Lund 

Peter  Melnychuk 

1996-97 

Ty  Lund 

Peter  Melnychuk 

1997-98 

Ty  Lund 

Peter  Melnychuk  /  jim  Nichols 

1998-99 

Ty  Lund 

Jim  Nichols 

FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

1999-00 

Ty  Lund  /  Gary  Mar 

jim  Nichols  /  Doug  Radke 

2000-01 

Gary  Mar  /  Halvar  Jonson 

Doug  Radke 

ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  MINISTER  of  PUBLIC 
LANDS  DIVISION 

Murray  Turnbull 
Murray  Turnbull 
Murray  Turnbull 
Murray  Turnbull 
Murray  Turnbull 


ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  MINISTER  of 
LAND  AND  FOREST  SERVICE 

Murray  Turnbull  /  Ken  Higgenbotham 
Ken  Higgenbotham 
Ken  Higgenbotham 
Ken  Higgenbotham  /  Cliff  Henderson 
Cliff  Henderson 
Cliff  Henderson 
Cliff  Henderson 


ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  MINISTER  of 
LAND  AND  FOREST  SERVICE 


Cliff  Henderson 
Cliff  Henderson 


DIRECTOR  of  LAND 
ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION 

Rick  McDonald 

Rick  McDonald 

Rick  McDonald 

Rick  McDonald 

Rick  McDonald 

Craig  Quintilio 

Craig  Quintilio 


DIRECTOR  of  LAND 
ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION 

Craig  Quintilio 

Craig  Quintilio 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
MINISTER  of  FIELD 
SERVICES  SECTOR 

DIRECTOR  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION 

HEAD  of  PUBLIC  LAND 
MANAGEMENT  BRANCH 

1992-93 

Walter  Paszkowski 

Doug 

Radke 

Les  Lyster 

John  Tackaberry 

Roger  Marvin 

Agriculture, 

1993-94 

Walter  Paszkowski 

Doug 

Radke 

Les  Lyster 

John  Tackaberry 

Roger  Marvin 

Food  and  Rural 

1994-95 

Walter  Paszkowski 

Doug 

Radke 

Les  Lyster 

John  Tackaberry 

Roger  Marvin 

1995-96 

Walter  Paszkowski 

Doug 

Radke 

Les  Lyster 

John  Tackaberry 

Roger  Marvin 

Development^ 

1996-97 

Ed  Stelmach 

Doug 

Radke 

Les  Lyster 

John  Tackaberry 

Roger  Marvin 

1997-98 

Ed  Stelmach 

Doug 

Radke 

Les  Lyster 

John  Tackaberry 

Roger  Marvin 

1998-99 

Ty  Lund 

Doug 

Radke 

Les  Lyster 

John  Tackaberry 

Roger  Marvin 

Agriculture, 

FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
MINISTER  of 
SUSTAINABLE 
AGRICULTURE  SECTOR 

DIRECTOR  of  PUBLIC 
LANDS  DIVISION 

Food  and  Rural 

1999-00 

Ty  Lund 

Doug  Radke / 
Jim  Nichols 

Les  Lyster 

Roger  Marvin 

Development 

2000-01 

Ty  Lund 

Jim  Nichols 

Les  Lyster 

Roger  Marvin 

FISCAL  YEAR 

MINISTER 

DEPUTY  MINISTER 

ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
MINISTER  of  PUBLIC 
LANDS  DIVISION 

Sustainable 
Resource 
Development 

2001-02 

Mike  Cardinal 

Bob  Fessenden 

Cliff  Henderson 

2002-  03 

2003-  04 

2004-  05 

Mike  Cardinal 
Mike  Cardinal 

Mike  Cardinal/David 

Coutts 

Bob  Fessenden 

Bob  Fessenden 

Bob  Fessenden/Brad 
Pickering 

Craig  Quintilio 
Craig  Quintilio^ 

Craig  Quintilio 

2005-06 

David  Coutts 

Brad  Pickering 

Craig  Quintilio 
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Endnotes 


1.  From  February,  1986  to  September,  1986  the  department  was 

named  Forestry 

2.  In  December,  1992  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  was  split. 

Portions  of  Public  Lands  went  to  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Development  and  the  remaining  portion 
was  amalgated  with  Environment  which  then  became 
Environmental  Protection 


3.  In  September,  2003  Public  Lands  Division  amalgated  with 

portions  of  Land  and  Forest  Division  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Public  Lands  and  Forests  Division 


Additional  Sources: 


An  Administrative  History  of  the 

Government  of  Alberta  (1905-2005), 
Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta, 
2006. 

Government  of  Alberta  Annual  Reports 

Personal  files  from  Donna  Brown, 
Financial  Analyst,  Public  Lands. 


-  Organizational  Chart,  1932  - 


Director  of  Lands 

Director:  David  H.  Boles 


Stenographer:  Miss.  C.  Chant 


Technical  Stenographer:  Mrs.  May 

Chief  Draughtsman:  T.  Dalkin      Records  Correspondence: 
Miss  Anderson 


Edmonton  Land  Agency 

Agent:  James  W.  Stafford 
Assistant  Agent:  M.A.  Munro 
Cashier:  J.  C.  Gorton 

Clerks:  W.  E.  Cronk,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Goddard,  S.  Grimwood, 

L.  B.  Griffith,  R.  Irvine,  F.  D.  Morrison,  D.  Nicol,  J.  W.  Pratt  and 
Miss  M.  L.  Speer 

Sub-Agents:  A.  Faulkner,  C.  H.  Hamel,  E.  J.  Laporte,  G.  S. 
Lewis  and  M.  Pickrell 
Interpreter:  j.  N.  Esaiw 

Stenographers:  Miss  E.  Abbott,  Miss  C.  Bernier,  Mrs.  E.  Brandon, 
Miss  G.  Dixon,  Miss  L.  LaBelle,  Miss  W.  Lane, 
Miss  A.  Nicholson,  Miss  B.  Rickards,  Miss  M.  Stuart  and  Mrs. 
O  Veats 


Peace  River  Agency 

Agent:  A.  B.  Spence 

Assistant  Agent:  A.  Newcombe 

Clerks:  N.  Anderson,  G.  Casson  and  F.  A.  Smith 

Stenographers:  Miss  J.  Jackson  and  Miss  H.  Stewart 

Sub-Agents:  C.  B.  Carignan,  E.  E.  Requier  and  R.  H.  Reynolds 

Crazing 

Supervisor:  A.  Helmer 
Assistant  Supervisor:  G.Scott 
Stenographer:  J.  C.  Johnson 


Land  Patents  (surveyed  roads,  Licences  of  Occupation  and 
Recreational  Leases) 

G.  Gall  and  Miss  Weder 
Temporary  staff:  G.  LaBissonniere 

Drafting  Office 

Grazing  Records  Descriptions:  H.Acheson 
Timber  Records  Descriptions:  H.  Pinkerton 
General  Drafting  Soil  Survey:  H.  Grove 
P&NG  Records  Descriptions:  H.  Verhey 
Temporary  staff:  P.  Parsons 


Calgary  Agency 

Agent:  M.  Gossip 
Assistant  Agent:  G.Duncan 

Clerks:  C.  R.  Binks,  A.  Z.  Choquette,  F.  W.  Elliott,  C.  Moody, 
G.  E.  Napper,  Miss  I.  M.  Scott,  W.  D.  Smith  and  J.  Patterson 
(Jr.) 

Stenographers:  Miss  A.  Buchan,  Miss  M.  Horwood, 

Miss  E.  Redden  and  Miss  P.  Vickery 
Sub-Agent:  W.  B.  Gray 

Lethbridge  Agency 

Agent:  R.  Cruickshank 
Assistant  Agent:  A.Staines 
Clerks:  W.  J.  Coffey  and  T.  W.  Kidd 

Stenographers:  Miss  F.  Bernard,  Miss  ).  Scott  and  Miss  A.  Smith 

Grande  Prairie  Agency 

Agent:  J.  Clarke 

Assistant  Agent:  J.Redmond 

Clerks:  H.  Brick  and  F.  Bryenton 

Stenographers:  Mrs.  M.  McDonald  and  Miss  H.  Turner 
Sub-Agent:  J.  M.  Fildes 


Chief  Clerk: 

J.W.  Hamilton 

Statistician:  J.  L.  Irwin  and  Stenographer:  Miss  E.  Thomas 
Correspondence  Clerks:  Miss  K.  Blenharn,  L.  Jones, 

A.  E.  Kynnersley,  H.  Sommerville,  E.  Sturrock,  J.  Turgeon  and 

F.  Ward 

Inspector:  P.  M.  Christophers 

Stenographers:  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Y.  Bernier,  Mrs.  Bowie, 
Miss  E.  Dodds,  Miss  M.  Dostaler,  Miss  P.  Falk,  Mrs.  Knight, 
Miss  C.  Laboucan,  Miss  R.  Lavallee,  Miss  M.  Lemieux, 
R.  Murphy,  Miss.  M.  Murray,  Miss  E.  Russell,  and 
Miss  M.  Warley 

Records:  J.  H.  Thorne,  Miss  Jackson,  Miss  Lent,  V.  Mitchell, 
Miss  Pierce  and  R.  E.  Wichman 

Filing:  W.  Anderson,  Miss  Aitken,  E.  D.  Barnard,  Miss  Bohaychuk, 
W.  Lang,  Miss  Long,  E.  Robinson,  G.  Schell,  Miss  Service, 
L.  T.  Smith  and  Miss  Suggett 


Provincial  Lands 
Administration 
and  Technical  were 
separate  organizations 
in  1932. 

The  early  day 
functions  of  Technical 
were  amalgamated 
with  the  Lands 
Division  in  1976. 
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Assistant  Deputy  Minister:  Charlie  E.  Paquin       Administrative  Assistants: 

Tom  Williams  and  Jennifer  Bertram 
Secretary:  Irma  Vos 


Public  Land  Dispositions  Branch 

Director:  A.  J.  (Fred)  Facco  Secretary:  Anne  S.  Baron 

Farmland  Dispositions  Section 

Head:  K.  F.  (King)  Northcott 

Farmland  Leasing  Supervisor:  Ed  H.  Hamilton 

Corrine  Bouchard,  Chris  Bilocerkowec,  Linda  Chorney,  Debbie  Cook,  Shirley  Crowther,  Diane 
Fournier,  Dirk  Geerling,  Linda  Holt,  Ed  Jackson,  Faye  Reid,  Mary  Reimer  and  Greta  Tully 

Farmland  Sales  Supervisor:  Walter  Sinclair 

Olga  Brusnyk,  J.  Burgett,  Kanta  Chopra,  D.  Farley,  Dave  Hughey,  Chris  John,  Earl  Lawrence,  Kalita 
Quanshi,  Dorothy  Ranta,  C.  St.  Pierre  and  Ellen  Sutter 

Crazing  Dispositions  Section 

Head:  W.  (Bill)  Opper 
Associate  Head:  Gary  Wood 

Tom  Addison,  Sharon  Atamanchuk,  Doreen  Bracuk,  Susan  Corrigan,  Hazel  Everett,  Helen  Fehr, 
Harvey  Ferris,  Annette  Hoppe,  Joanne  Johnson,  Claudette  LaPointe,  Sonia  Liedtke,  Heather 
McDonald,  Jeannie  Suffern  and  Helen  Wolodko 

Special  Land  Dispositions  Section 

Head:  W.  (Bill)  Sanregret  Secretary:  Toni  Lopushinsky 

Applications  and  Evaluations  Supervisor:  Terry  Weedon 

Pearl  Baulk,  Mickey  Bell,  Jim  Bondy,  Bill  Cameron,  Sharon  Guenette,  Elaine  Zelinski 
Commercial  and  Residential  Leasing  Supervisor:  Charlie  Bachand 

Robert  Geneau,  Sharon  Maciejko,  H.  Mah,  Eleanor  Osedowsky,  Albert  Radwanski,  Anthony  Stuart 
and  Pat  Wilkie 

Industrial  Leasing  and  Sales  Supervisor:  Harold  Enfield 

Helen  Mclntyre,  Maureen  O'Hara,  Terry  Shiels,  Carol  Turner,  Harry  Van  Neck 

Office  Support,  Branch  Coordinator:  John  Roberts 

A.  Bouwsema,  Pat  Donnelly,  Mary-Anne  Gies,  Vi  Kesta,  Josephine  Manna,  Barb  Ratledge,  Karen 
Szabo,  Dora  Watt,  L.  Woolridge 


Organizational  Chart,  1976 


Land  Management  and  Development  Branch 

Director:  Murray  G.  Turnbull  Secretary:  Doris  Schuh 


Land  Management  and  Reservations  Section 

Head:  Cor  Schuring 

Peter  Achuff,  B.  M.  Beridel,  Marie  Ekman, 
Brian  Hudson,  Sam  Hundal,  John  Laarhuis, 
Dan  Liddle,  Keith  Lyseng,  Roger  Marvin,  B.  G. 
Meades,  Maurice  Nock,  John  Sorochan,  Gerry 
Ward,  Chris  Wirstuk 

Program  Support  Branch 

Director:  L.  M.  (Mac)  Forbes 

Administration  Support  Section 

Head:  Julian  J.  Lazarenko 

Assistant  Section  Head:  joe  Lang 

Donna  Brown,  Ray  Burke,  Geraldine  Featherley, 

Candace  Erickson,  Mary  Haydey,  Diane 

LaPlante,  Margaret  Maloney,  Brenda  Niehaus, 

Peter  Nowicki,  D.  L.  Olsen,  Bill  Proskow,  Glynnis 

Riopel,  Marg  Silcox 

Documentation  Section 

Head:  Ross  J.  Johnson 
Assistant  Section  Head:  Ole  D.  Myhre 
Dorothy  Allan,  A.  J.  (Stan)  Bialowas,  Maeve 
Brown,  Lee  Casey,  Carol  Chapman,  Brenda 
Graff,  Betty  Hannah,  Nasir  Janmohamed,  Kim 
Kolind,  Lou  MacGregor,  Frieda  Mawji,  Anwar 
Murji,  Linda  Sembal,  Marjorie  Smith,  Beverley 
Somers,  Victor  Sopruniuk,  Judy  Watson 

Field  Services  Section 

Head:  Nick  Kufel 

Office  Manager:  Sue  Cumming 

Donna  Knutson,  Linda  Powers,  Joan  Sims, 

and  Kumaljit  Takhar 
Grazing  Field  Services  Supervisor:  Don  Sawyer 

Central  Alberta  Field  Services  Supervisor: 

Bill  Kuly 

E.  Almas,  Doug  Amundsen,  Gerald 
Anderson,  Murray  Anderson,  Mike  Babiak, 


Crazing  Land  Management  Section 

Head:  Bill  N.  McLachlan 
Vic  Fischer ,  S.  G.  (Bud)  Klumph,  C.  J.  (Chuck) 
Richardson,  M.  A.  Sawyer,  Monica  Schenkel, 
Marina  Walters 


Secretary:  Mary-Lou  Stanley 

Ron  Ball,  Harold  Christianson,  Bill 
Chorney,  George  Chu,  E.  Dew,  Doug 
Duff,  Vic  Fischer  (early  in  the  year), 
Cordon  Florence,  Frank  Gazdag,  Gerry 
Graw,  Claude  Hinecker,  Suzanne  Krissa, 
Alan  Loose  and  Ida  Osadchuk 

Southern  Field  Services  Supervisor:  Al 

Hatlelid 

Carl  Aasen,  Pam  Anderson,  Carol 
Barrell,  John  Dyck,  Eldon  Edwards,  Sam 
Handsaeme,  Bill  Hart,  Bill  Irvine,  Art 
Klaudt,  Mary  Kruschell,  Denise  Miller, 
Dennis  Milner,  Bill  Robertson,  Bill 
Schmidt,  Bob  Schuler,  Larry  Vayro 

General  Field  Services  Supervisor:  Clem  Harke 

Grande  Prairie  Field  Services  Supervisor: 

Steve  Pauch 
Robert  Barland,  Vera  Gabler,  Dan  Grahn, 
Norman  Love,  Dan  Martin,  Helen 
Schultz,  Terry  Seniuk,  Alan  Taylor  and 
Greg  Wray 

Peace  River  Field  Services  Supervisor: 

George  Jones 

Don  Anderson,  Don  Baker,  Adolf 
Bruneski,  Gerry  Dube,  Pat  Hodgkinson, 
Miles  Shaw,  Leon  Timushka,  Lillias 
Thompson  and  Nancy  Young 
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Sustainable  Resource  Development 
Public  Lands  Division 


Organizational  Chart,  20 


Assistant  Deputy  Minister: 
Cliff  Henderson/Craig  Quintilio 


Executive  Assistants:  Deanna 
McCullough/Donna  Coertzen 
Administrative  Assistants:  Doris  Braid, 
Karen  Christensen,  Annette  Krumm  and 
Nicole  Marvin 


Policy  and  Business  Planning  Branch 

Director:  Keith  Lyseng/John  Laarhuis  Administrative  Support:  Reina  Viases 

Financial  Services  &  Corporate  Support  Section 

Head:  John  Laarhuis 

Donna  Brown,  Meena  Dave,  Vanee  Narayanan,  Olga  Sciroli  and  Carol  Titosky 

Policy  Coordination  Section 

Head:  Bill  Irvine 

Todd  Letwin,  Barb  Ootes  and  Jan  Patterson,  Helen  Newsham 


Land  Use  Operations  Branch 

Executive  Director:  Glenn  Selland  Administrative  Support:  Deb  Grainger/  Trisha  Chieng 

Industrial  &  Commercial  Use  Section 

Head:  Dan  Crahn 

Ken  Adagala,  Kevin  Ball,  Don  Bradshaw,  Allen  Bureyko,  Iris  Bruening,  Marc  Cadrin,  Mary 
Christensen,  Jeannie  de  Valois,  Jerry  DeZutter,  Francine  Duret,  Steve  Ferdinand,  George  Fularz, 
Gerry  Haekel,  Ian  Hancock,  Catalina  Montinola,  Judy  Mawson,  Sarina  Padovan,  Don  Peel,  Shamim 
Rahim  and  Mel  White 

Petroleum  Land  Use  &  Reclamation  Section 

Head:  Murray  Anderson/Dave  Bartesko 

Paul  Allan,  Donna  Bambrick,  John  Begg,  Laurice  Block,  Adolf  Bruneski,  Evelyn  Finley,  Elma  Finley, 
Dianne  George,  Suzanne  Gill,  Lizette  Kaba,  Pat  McCready,  Christina  Nagy,  Janet  Redeker,  Jerry 
Riddell,  Blair  Stone  and  Kristina  Strombecky 

Southeast  Region  -  Land  Use  Operations 

Head:  Barry  Cole 

Lowell  Calder,  Richard  Ehlert,  Joel  Heese,  Alan  Loose,  Greg  McAndrews  and  Patrick  Porter 

Area  Managers  in  Land  and  Forest  Division -functional  relationship  with  Public  Lands  Division 

*  The  following  Rangeland  Management  Staff  were  assigned  to  Areas  in  February  2002  to  work  in  the  Land  Use  Program: 
Don  Baker,  Verne  Bjornson,  Jeff  Hartley,  Wayne  Holland,  Doug  Knight,  Mike  Melnyk  and  Dave  Vanderwell 


Rangeland  Management  Branch 

Executive  Director:  Roger  Marvin/Keith  Lyseng  Administrative  Support:  Emilia  Caputo 

Crazing  Section 

Head:  Rob  Kesseler 

Diana  Brierley,  Erin  Dale,  Lori  Enns,  Doreen  Hrycun,  Tanis  Mosentine,  Brian  Sawyer,  Pat  Seto,  Karen 
Sundquist  and  Mike  Willoughby 

Northeast  Region  -  Rangeland  Management 

Head:  Gerry  Dube 

Bert  Arthurs,  Maggie  Cartier,  Gerry  Ehlert,  Dixie  Farrell,  Alan  Hare,  Dennis  Holowaychuk,  Roy 
Hewitt,  Brian  Kremeniuk,  Suzanne  Krissa,  Julie  Laux,  Jim  Lindquist,  Kara  McGonigle,  Cheryl  Noble, 
Edith  Ramey,  Chuck  Richardson,  Bernadette  Ringuette  and  Claudia  Theroux 

Northwest  Region  -  Rangeland  Management 

Head:  Gerry  Graw/Dale  Willsey 

Laura  Androsoff,  Georgia  Barber,  Bob  Barlund,  Jody  Best,  Isabel  Blakney,  Pat  Breland,  Leanne 
Callio,  Camille  Ducharme,  Heather  Fossum,  Denise  Gervais,  Faye  Gouchie,  Kim  Klassen,  Brendan 
Kowalenko,  Kurt  Kushner,  Susan  Kuzemchuk,  Janice  Malcolm,  Carcey  Rowand,  Carol  Sellin,  Tanya 
Silzer,  Simonne  Skrlik,  Dale  Smith,  Colin  Stone,  Debbie  Stover,  Marion  Taylor  and  Wanita  Uhersky 

Southeast  Region  -  Rangeland  Management 

Head:  Brian  Laing 

Barry  Adams,  Doug  Amundsen,  Pam  Anderson,  Nancy  Boutilier,  Bruce  Cairns,  Jennifer  Carlson, 
Brenda  Chmielewski,  Varge  Craig,  Felix  Gebbink,  Terry  Hood,  Sheila  Kraft,  Tracy  Kupchenko,  Harry 
Loonen,  Donna  McCulley,  Dennis  Milner,  Darlene  Moisey,  Ken  Pitcher,  Cynthia  Plustwa,  Vicky 
Poirier,  Donna  Whitfield,  Jake  Willms  and  Jerry  Wauters 

Southwest  Region  -  Rangeland  Management 

Head:  Dan  Smith 

Mike  Alexander,  Angela  Bogen,  Brian  Bonik,  Jane  Brown,  John  Carscallen,  Pat  Eberle,  Frank  Gazdag, 
Dave  Karasek,  Donna  Koropczak,  Darren  Labonte,  Cam  Lane,  Donna  Lawrence,  Wade  Lewis,  Barb 
Matheson,  Susan  Michaud,  Stew  McKay,  Joel  Politeski,  Debbie  Regnier,  Keith  Stretch  and  Chris 
Thompson 
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Dispositions  and  Technical  Services  Branch 

Director:  Val  Hoover  Administrative  Support:  Mee-Peng  Can 

Surveys  and  Technical  Services  Section 

Head:  Mike  Michaud 

Shan  Ambalavaner,  Sheik  Bacchus,  Geoff  Banham,  Thouria  Chamoun,  Anne  Chrapko,  Chris 
Christianson,  Alex  Crosland,  Ron  Cote,  Ted  Dunaj,  Bob  Edmonds,  Curt  Edwards,  Cecilia  Fernandes, 
Michelle  Fenwick,  Patricia  Harris,  Zofia  Janiszewska,  Nasir  Janmohamed,  Charles  Lendzion,  Kin 
Liew,  Nizar  Mitha,  German  Obando,  Anita  Padlesky,  Raquel  Penedo,  Pauline  Peterson,  Bill  Powell, 
Jagna  Polczynska,  Ken  Mah,  Sal  Romano,  Ben  Samaratunga,  Dale  Schesnuk,  Terry  Simmonds,  John 
Telder,  Ed  Titanich,  Ota  Vyskocil,  Marv  Weiss,  Heather  Wilson,  Marty  Yanishewski  and  Sharon  Yap 

Dispositions  Services  Section 

Head:  Diane  Fournier 

Doreen  Ablitt,  Wilma  Bihis,  Kim  Chiles,  Shirley  Crafton,  Darlene  Craven,  Joey  Doll,  Cec  Fagnan, 
Lynda  Ferguson,  Jane  Fletcher,  Lacey  Fletcher,  Connie  Gagne,  Lorelei  Gamroth,  Randeen  Gilders, 
Sherryl  Gogerla,  Don  Hamilton,  Caroline  Hiew,  Brenda  Huxley,  Debbie  Ives,  Ralph  Jamieson, 
Lacey  Janke,  Linda  Jansman,  Dina  Johnson,  Terry  Kalwajtys,  Ena  Lammy,  Tracey  Lopushinsky, 
Toni  Lopushinsky,  Marie  Maingat,  Wendy  McCormack,  Pat  McNeil,  Jim  Miyada,  Rose  Radomsky, 
Hannelore  Redel,  Donna  Richards,  Linda  Sagan,  Pat  Sauchuk,  Ruth  Schwentke,  Chayne  Skjonsby, 
Donna  Socholotuik,  Dennis  Stenerson,  Bart  Stuart,  Eleanor  Stuart,  Joanne  Sweeney,  Linda  Taylor, 
Hieu  Tran,  Judy  Tumm,  Annette  Vawter,  Grace  Williams,  Norma  Zavitz  and  Eveline  Zuk 


Resource  Data  Branch 


Director:  Mike  Toomey  Administrative  Support:  Adrianna  Dirks 

Data  Acquisition  Section 

Head:  Marilyn  Rayner 

Keith  Ainsley,  Elaine  Anderson,  Alan  Benner,  Norm  Bruneau,  Alice  Chen,  Lucy  Faferek,  Dan 
Ferguson,  Bill  Holmes,  Jerry  Hrycaj,  Lynda  King,  Doug  Knight,  Doug  Langner,  Yves  Laurent,  Chris 
Lommerse,  Ken  Lowe,  Bruce  Mackenzie,  Daryl  McEwan,  Janet  Morrow,  Deborah  Norton,  Alberto 
Parry,  Wendy  Proudfoot,  Michelle  Richard,  Gary  Ryder,  Laura  Sargent,  Tim  Sihvo,  Linda  Smith,  Sean 
Spence,  Violet  Tilleard,  Russell  Wells,  Heather  Wilson  and  Syd  Wood 

Data  Management  Section 

Head:  Phil  Mackenzie 

Kathy  Abma,  Margaret  Atkins,  Tony  Baice,  Kathleen  Bennett,  Dan  Cameron,  S.  Cheung,  Stuart 
Cruikshank,  Michael  Currie,  Ken  Ewchuk,  Lucy  Faferek,  Livio  Fent,  Tom  Hutchinson,  Carol  Kennedy, 
Robert  Mason,  Daryl  McEwan,  Kevin  Tripp,  Heather  Evans,  Doug  Langner,  Helen  Li,  Chris 
Lommerse,  Leanne  Martens,  Leanne  Mowatt,  Diane  Olson,  Anita  Peloski,  Liz  Sikorski,  Marlene 
Snow,  Violet  Tilleard,  Kevin  Tripp  and  SauChu  Wong 

Information  Technology  and  Systems 

Head:  Bob  Procinsky 

Adrianna  Dirks,  Joe  Flores,  Ken  Hakes,  Rick  Maranchuk,  Allen  Nip,  Ron  Orr,  Curt  Romaniuk,  Brad 
Smith,  Glen  Sawatzky,  Jim  Unsworth  and  Calvin  Wong 
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McDougalls 

David  and  the  Reverend  John  McDougall,  sons  of  the  famous  Methodist  missionary  George  McDougall, 
are  credited  with  bringing  the  first  breeding  herd  of  cattle  to  southern  Alberta.  In  October  1873,  11  cows  and 
a  bull  were  driven  from  Fort  Edmonton  to  the  mission,  which  the  McDougalls  established  at  Morley,  west  of 
Calgary., 

McAndrews  and  Carscallen^  advise  that  the  David  H.  McDougall  Ranch  still  exists.  The  descendants  of 
the  original  McDougalls  still  ranch  in  the  area,  west  of  Cochrane  and  north  of  the  Bow  River.  The  David  H. 
McDougall  Ranch  held  a  grazing  lease  on  public  lands  until  recently  when  the  lease  was  assigned  to  McDougall 
family  members  and  other  companies  and  individuals. 

'     CATTLTcOMPANIES,  1885 


I      I  Major  Cattle  Company  Lease 

I      I  Other  Leased  Land 

Ifl  Indian  Reserve 

O        12        24       36       48       60  miles 


john  D.  McDougall  and 
Family,  circa  1890, 
Glenbow  Archives  NA-1030-33 


John  Carscallen  (left)  and  Greg 
McAndrews,  Rangeland  Agrologlsts, 
1998.  John  and  Greg  were  major 
contributors  to  the  Historic  Ranches 
appendix.  They  were  in  a  unique 
position  having  worked  for  years 
with  the  owners  of  most  of  these 
ranches 

Government  of  Alberta,  2003 
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Cochrane  Ranche 

The  first  of  the  large-scale  ranchers  to  obtain 
a  grazing  lease  from  the  Dominion  Department  of 
the  Interior,  was  the  Cochrane  Ranche  Company 
Limited,  owned  by  Senator  Matthew  H.  Cochrane. 
The  ioo,ooo-acre  lease,  obtained  in  May,  1881,  was 
located  west  of  Calgary  and  north  of  the  Elbow  River 
in  townships  24,  25  and  26,  ranges  3,  4  and  5,  west  of 


the  5th  meridian. 

After  several  disastrous  years,  Cochrane 
relocated  in  1885  to  the  Kootenai  Range,  25  miles  of 
rangeland  from  the  Oldman  River  to  the  Porcupine 
Hills.  McAndrews  and  Carscallen  say  the  Cochrane 
Ranche  was  sold  in  1906.  The  original  ranch 
headquarters  is  now  a  Provincial  Historic  Site  and 
park  at  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Cochrane.  It  is  listed 


in  the  American  Automobile  Association/Canadian 
Automobile  Association's  Tour  Book  for  Western 
Canada  and  Alaska.  The  visitor  centre  includes 
interactive  programs,  walking  trails  and  picnic 
grounds.  The  original  leased  lands  now  consist  of 
a  mix  of  privately  owned  lands  and  smaller  grazing 
leases  on  the  public  lands. 


Stacking  hay  on  Cochrane 

Ranch,  1905 

Glenbow  archives  NA-451-7 


Winder  Ranche 

McAndrews  and  Carscallen  estimate 
that  William  Winder  may  have  established 
the  Winder  Ranche  as  early  as  1880,  but 
did  not  obtain  its  50,000-acre  grazing 
lease  until  1883.  Ewing^  quotes  Gordon 
Burton,  a  rancher  in  or  near  the  area  of 
the  original  Winder  Ranche,  as  stating  that 
one  of  the  first  leases  had  been  granted 
to  Superintendent  Winder  of  the  North 
West  Mounted  Police  and  an  acquaintance 
of  Senator  Cochrane.  Winder  established 
the  Winder  Ranche  after  retiring  from  the 
force,  and  by  1886  the  operation  controlled 
100,000  acres  or  so  of  rangeland  along 
Willow  Creek  in  the  Porcupine  Hills  west 
of  Claresholm.  McAndrews  and  Carscallen 
state  that  Charlie  Sharpies  moved  to 
the  ranch  as  manager  in  1882.  Sharpies 
purchased  the  ranch's  building  site  at  a 
later  date  and  the  Sharpies  family  still 
operates  a  portion  of  the  original  Winder 
Ranche. 


O  H  Ranch 

Orville  H.  Smith  and  Lafayette  French 
established  the  O  H  Ranch,  likely  in  1881. 
The  O  H  Ranch  is  west  of  High  River  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Highwood  River.  Today  the 
ranch  is  a  mix  of  deeded  land  and  public 
land  held  under  a  grazing  lease.  Fred  Ings 
purchased  the  O  H  Ranch  in  1883  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Rio  Alto  Ranch. 

The  ranch  was  eventually  purchased  by 
Pat  Burns.  The  ranch  may  have  had  other 
owners,  but  was  subsequently  owned  by 
Clinton  Roenisch  jr.  and  Douglas  Kingsford 
in  1962.  They  sold  the  ranch  to  O  H  Ranch 
(1961)  Ltd.,  a  company  owned  by  A.  D. 
Kingsford  and  H.  C.  (Bert)  Sheppard, 
in  1962.  The  O  H  Ranch  was  purchased 
in  1988  by  D.  K.  (Doc)  Seaman  under  a 
company  named  Dox  Investments  and  is 
still  operated  by  that  company,  McAndrews 
and  Carscallen  say. 
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Rio  Alto  Ranch  (O  H 
Ranch),  1895 
Glenbow  Archives  NA  466-3 


North  West  Cattle  Company  - 
Bar  U  Ranch 

The  North  West  Cattle  Company  was  formed  by 
Sir  Hugh  and  Andrew  Allan  of  steamship  fame  and 
Fred  Stimson  in  1882.  McAndrews  and  Carscallen 
estimate  that  the  North  West  Cattle  Company 
obtained  55,000  to  59,000  acres  of  public  land  under 
grazing  leases  in  1882.  The  leased  lands  were  located 
south  of  the  Highwood  River  west  of  the  town  of  High 
River.  The  headquarters  are  on  Pekisko  Creek. 

The  brand  for  the  North  West  Cattle  Company 
was  changed  in  1884  by  George  Lane  when  he  was 
hired  to  manage  the  ranch.  Lane  chose  the  Bar  U 


Bar  U,  round-up  camp  i 
Glenbow  Archives  NA  -766-1 


brand.  The  ranch  has  since  become  and  is  still  known 
as  the  Bar  U.  Lane  purchased  the  ranch  in  1902.  Pat 
Burns  purchased  the  ranch  in  1926  after  Lane  died.  The 
original  lease  was  reduced  over  time  by  assignments. 
In  recent  times,  J.  Allan  Baker  owned  the  ranch  until  his 
death  in  2005.  His  daughter  Karen  L.  Baker  and  son 
James  Baker  presently  hold  the  grazing  lease.  The  Bar  U 
Ranch  headquarters,  15  kilometres  south  of  Longview, 
are  now  designated  as  a  National  Historic  Site.  The 
visitor  centre  has  exhibits  and  a  presentation  about  the 
ranch's  history  and  is  listed  in  the  American  Automobile 
Association/Canadian  Automobile  Association's  Tour 
Book  for  Western  Canada  and  Alaska. 


Oxley  Ranche 

McAndrews  and  Carscallen  say  the  Oxley  Ranche,  originally  owned  by 
the  Earl  of  Lathom  and  Staveley  Hill,  obtained  a  ioo,ooo-acre  grazing  lease 
at  and  surrounding  the  junction  of  Beaver  and  Willow  creeks,  northwest 
of  Claresholm.  Karamitsanis,  in  her  description  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
given  to  the  nearby  town  of  Stavely,  says  that  it  was  named  after  Alexander 
Staveley  Hill,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Fleet,  who  was  the  first 
chairman,  owner  and  founder  of  the  Oxley  Ranching  Company.  This 
English-owned  company  leased  a  vast  tract  of  public  land  in  the  Stavely  area 
between  1882  and  1900.  Hill  named  the  ranch  after  his  residence,  Oxley 
Manor  in  England.  When  the  Stavely  settlement  became  a  town  in  1912,  the 
second  letter  "e"  was  dropped.  McAndrews  and  Carscallen  say  the  Oxley 
was  purchased  by  George  Lane  -  one  of  the  "big  four"  who  founded  and 
financed  the  first  Calgary  Stampede  in  1912  -  in  the  1920s.  James  Gordon,  a 
grandson  of  George  Lane,  owns  the  building  site  on  the  original  ranch. 

Oxley  Ranch  house 
Glenbow  Archives  NA  3535-316 
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Upper  Walrond  Ranch  circa  1893 
Glenbow  Archives  NA  237-11 

Walrond  a.k.a.  Waldron  Ranch 

The  Walrond  Ranch,  later  to  be  called  the  Waldron,  was  started  in  1883 
by  Dr.  Duncan  McEachran,  Dominion  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  attracted  the 
interest  and  capital  of  Sir  John  Walrond. 6  McAndrews  and  Carscallen  state  that 
the  Waldron  is  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Oldman  River  west  of  the  Porcupine 
Hills.  The  lease  was  taken  over  by  W.  R.  Hull  in  1908  and  the  herd  was  sold  to 
Pat  Burns.  In  1962,  Waldron  Ranches  Ltd.,  which  owned  29,000  acres  of  deeded 
land,  and  the  Foothills  Community  Pasture  Association,  which  leased  16,000 
acres  of  public  land,  were  purchased  by  the  newly  formed  Waldron  Grazing 
Co-operative  Ltd.,  which  is  still  operating  today.  The  co-op  presently  holds 
approximately  35,000  acres  of  deeded  land,  13,700  acres  of  public  land  under 
grazing  lease  and  11,800  acres  of  forest  reserve  allotment  lands. 


Bedingfield  Ranch;  E.  P.  Ranch 

The  Bedingfield  Ranch,  owned  by  a  Mrs.  Bedingfield  and  her  son  Frank, 
acquired  a  lease  in  or  about  1884  on  Pekisko  Creek  west  of  the  Bar  U  Ranch 
headquarters,  west  of  High  River.  George  Lane  purchased  the  ranch  from  Frank 
Bedingfield  in  1919  for  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  a  guest  on  Lane's 
Bar  U  Ranch  in  1919.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Ranch  was  purchased  by  Stephen 
J.  Cartwright  in  the  1960s  and  is  presently  owned  by  the  Cartwright  family, 
according  to  McAndrews  and  Carscallen.  The  ranch  is  still  known  as  the  E.  P. 
Ranch.  The  E.  P.  lands  have  been  entirely  privately  owned  for  a  number  of  years. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (left) 
and  George  Lane,  1919 
Glenbow  Archives  NB-i6-l4g 


Brood  mares  on  Quorn 
Ranch  circa  1893 
Glenbow  Archives  NA-2084-1 

Quorn  Ranch 

The  Quorn  Ranch  was  formed  by  a  syndicate  of  Englishmen,  managed 
by  C.  W.  Martin,  a  major  shareholder,  in  or  about  1885.  The  ranch  was 
named  after  the  Quorn  Hunt  Club  in  Leicestershire,  England.  McAndrews 
and  Carscallen  say  the  ranch  obtained  a  grazing  lease  on  66,000  acres  of 
public  land  south  of  the  Sheep  River,  west  of  Okotoks  to  Tongue  Creek,  and 
west  from  Cameron  Coulee  to  an  unidentified  boundary  near  the  Big  Rock 
(glacial  erratic)  west  of  Okotoks. 
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Ay  Ranche 

The  A7  Ranche  is  a  collection  of  private 
lands  and  grazing  lease  lands  initially  assembled 
over  a  period  of  years  by  A.  E.  Cross,  a  former 
veterinarian  at  the  Cochrane  Ranch  when  the 
Cochrane  Ranch  was  formed  in  1881.  The  nucleus 
of  the  A7  Ranche  was  formed  in  1886  on  public 
lands  west  of  Nanton  in  the  Porcupine  Hills. 
A.E.  Cross's  son,  John,  operated  the  A7  Ranche, 
likely  from  the  1940s  to  1987.  McAndrews  and 
Carscallen  noted  that  in  1987,  John  Cross  Senior 
split  the  operation  into  several  grazing  leases 


and  blocks  of  deeded  lands,  which  were  assigned 
to  his  daughter  Julia  Gerwein  and  sons,  John  L. 
and  William  E.  Cross.  A.  E.  Cross,  like  George 
Lane,  was  one  of  the  "big  four"  who  founded  and 
financed  the  first  Calgary  Stampede  in  1912.  The 
other  two  were  Pat  Burns  and  Archie  McLean. 
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Flying  E  Ranch 

McDermid  and  Ross  established  the  Flying  E. 
Ranch  on  a  grazing  lease  obtained  in  1886  on  public 
lands  west  of  Stavely.  McAndrews  and  Carscallen  say 
Larry  Sears  presently  owns  Flying  E  Ranches  Ltd., 
which  holds  a  grazing  lease  21  km  west  of  Stavely  likely 
on  part  of  the  original  Flying  E  leased  lands. 

Almost  all  of  the  public  lands  included  in  the 
ranches  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  in  the 
Foothills  Fescue,  Foothills  Parkland  and  Montane 
subregions  shown  in  the  map  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  3. 


Flying  E  Ranch,  1936 
Clenbow  Archives  NA  2017-2 


Mclntyre  Ranch;  Knight  Ranch 

Dennis  Milnerg  provided  information  on 
two  other  ranches  on  prairie  grasslands  south  of 
Lethbridge.  These  were  originally  on  public  lands 
when  they  were  established  in  the  1890s,  but  the 
lands  are  now  privately  owned.  Both  ranches  are  still 
in  operation. 

The  Mclntyre  Ranch,  south  of  Magrath  on  the 
Milk  River  Ridge,  was  established  in  1895.  The  Knight 
Ranch,  south  of  Raymond,  and  owned  by  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  was  established 
in  the  1890s. 

Milner  lists  another  eight  relatively-large  ranches 
on  public  lands  within  120  km  of  Medicine  Hat,  all  of 
them  established  more  than  100  years  ago  and  still 
in  operation.  These  ranches  are  in  the  Needle  and 
Thread-Blue  Grama  Dry  Mixed-grass  and  Northern 
Wheatgrass-June  Grass  Dry  Mixed-grass  subregions 
of  southeastern  Alberta  shown  on  the  map  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  3. 


JH  Ranch 

James  Hargrave  established  the  JH  Ranch 
in  1888,  in  the  Walsh  area  east  of  Medicine 
Hat.  James'  son,  H.  T.  (Bert)  Hargrave,  became 
the  second  owner.  Hargrave  Ranching  Co. 
continues  today  under  the  management  of  Bert 
Hargrave's  grandchildren. 


East  West  Ranching 

East  West  Ranching  was  established  in 
the  1880s  and  is  still  owned  by  the  Armstrong 
family.  The  "East"  ranch  is  in  the  Cypress  Hills 
area  southeast  of  Medicine  Hat  and  the  "West': 
ranch  is  in  the  Bassano  district. 


P.  Cross  Ranch,  now  Comrey 
Grazing  Co-operative 

The  Comrey  Grazing  Co-operative,  on 
leased  lands  southeast  of  Manyberries,  now 
holds  what  was  the  P.  Cross  Ranch. 


Q  Ranch 

Dennis,  Bruce  and  Murray  Kusler  now 
operate  the  Q  Ranch,  located  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  province. 


R.  P.  Ranching 

The  Porter  Ranch,  now  R.  P.  Ranching  was 
established  in  1883  in  the  Walsh  area. 
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Upper  and  Lower  Spencer  Ranches 

The  Spencer  Brothers  established  the  Upper 
Spencer  place  in  the  i88os.  The  property  later 
became  the  Bar  N  Bar,  and  finally  the  Pinhorn 
Grazing  Reserve  southwest  of  Manyberries.  Their 
Lower  Spencer  is  now  the  Lost  River  Ranch  described 
in  the  next  paragraph. 
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Ross  Family  Ranches 

Walter  Ross  came  to  Canada  in  1885  to  establish 
the  Milk  River  Cattle  Co.,  on  leased  lands  on  the  Milk 
River  east  of  the  town  of  Milk  River.  It  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  David  and  John  Ross.  Walter  Ross 
also  established  the  Lost  River  Ranch  on  leased  lands 
southeast  of  Manyberries.  It  was  later  operated  by 
George  Ross,  Senior  and  then  George  Ross,  Junior. 
In  the  1950s,  the  Lost  River  Ranch  held  the  grazing 
lease  with  the  largest  acreage  in  Alberta.  The  Lost 
River  Ranch  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  Mary 
Jane  (Ross)  Piotrowski,  great  granddaughter  of  Walter 
Ross,  and  Leonard  Piotrowski. 

James  Mitchell  Ranch 

The  James  Mitchell  Ranch  was  established  in  the 
1880s.  Mitchell  had  four  places.  One  was  the  L.A., 
south  of  Cypress  Hills,  which  became  the  Flying  R  and 
was  transferred  to  Keith  and  Rhonda  Reesor  in  2006. 
The  home  place,  just  north  of  Medicine  Hat  on  both 
sides  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  is  still  owned 
and  leased  by  the  Mitchell  family  -  Neil  Mitchell  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  and  Ian  Mitchell  on  the  east 
side.  White  Rock  is  a  little  further  north  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  leased  by  both  Neil  and  Ian. 
Finally  there  was  Cold  Storage,  a  ranch  somewhat 
further  north  again  along  the  river.  This  place  is  now 
leased  by  the  Krauss  brothers. 


Deer  Creek  Ranch; 
Sweetgrass  Horizons  Ranch 

Lynn  Fitzpatrick,  rangeland  agrologist, 
Lethbridge,  pointed  us  to  the  website  giving  the 
Sweetgrass  Horizons  Ranch  History.^  The  website 
was  produced  by  the  current  owners  of  the 
Sweetgrass  Horizons  Ranch,  formerly  known  as 
Deer  Creek  Ranch.  Tom  and  Neal  Gilchrist,  son  and 
grandson  of  Joe  Gilchrist,  and  their  wives  Lois  and 
Susan  Lea,  presently  own  the  ranch.  Most  of  the 
following  information  was  obtained  from  the  website. 

The  Sweetgrass  Horizons  Ranch  consists  of 
deeded  and  grazing  lease  lands  east  of  the  town  of 
Milk  River  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Sweetgrass  Hills.  The  ranch  was  purchased  by  the 
Gilchrist  Brothers  in  1939. 

Rube,  Chay,  Jack,  Sandy  and  Joe  Gilchrist  formed 
Gilchrist  Brothers  Limited  in  1914  with  the  purchase 
of  the  White  Mud  Ranch  south  of  Maple  Creek, 
Saskatchewan.  By  the  early  1930s  their  outfit  also 
owned  the  Lost  River,  Q  and  Lower  Spencer  ranches 
mentioned  earlier,  and  the  Cross  Z,  Black  Tail,  Starks, 
Webster  and  Whitney  ranches.  The  Gilchrist  Brothers 
leased  or  rented  at  various  times  the  P  Cross  and  Bar 
N  Bar  mentioned  earlier,  and  the  MHR  Ronalane, 
Drowning  Ford  and  Jaydot  ranches. 
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Dominion  Range 

Experimental  Farm 

Bob  Stevenson 
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Dominion  Range  Experimental 
Station 

The  federal  government  established  the  Range 
Experimental  Station  southeast  of  Manyberries  in 
1926.  The  Gilchrist  Brothers  turned  over  a  township, 
approximately  23,000  acres,  of  their  grazing  lease  to 
the  station.  It  used  the  Gilchrists'  Hereford  cattle  in 
grazing  capacity  trials  for  several  years.io 

Harry  Hargrave,  former  superintendent, 
Dominion  Range  Experimental  Station,  Manyberries, 
provided  Sherm  Ewing,  author  of  The  Range,  with 
a  brief  history  of  the  Station.  Hargrave  served  as 
superintendent  from  1936  to  1947.  Some  of  those 
notes  are  included  in  the  following  paragraph. 

L.  B.  Thomson,  the  station's  first  superintendent 
(1926-1936),  who  specialized  in  animal  behaviour,  and 
S.  E.  Doc  Clarke,  the  "grass  man,"  began  a  study  of 
the  native  grasses  under  various  grazing  practices, 


the  first  such  study  in  Canada.  Through  their  trials, 
they  determined  that  it  takes  50  to  60  acres  of 
native  range  to  support  an  animal  unit  (a  cow  and 
her  calf)  for  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  grazing  trials, 
the  station's  staff  worked  with  introduced  forage 
crops,  reseeding,  fertilization  and  animal  breeding  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  stockmen  in  the  field.  The 
station  grew  to  41,000  acres. 

The  station  is  also  known  as  Onefour  as  it  is 
located  in  township  one,  range  four,  west  of  the 
4th  Meridian.  Township  1  is  the  first  township  (first 
six  miles)  north  of  the  border  with  Montana  and 
Range  4  is  the  fourth  range  (four  ranges  by  six  miles 
each)  west  of  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  border  (4th 
Meridian). 

Scotty  Campbell,  former  grazing  appraiser  with 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  worked  at  the 
Range  Experimental  Station  from  the  mid  1930s  until 
1944  when  he  joined  the  department.  Scotty's  work 
with  the  department  is  discussed  in  chapter  3. 

L  K  Ranches 

Adamsi2  says  L  K  Ranches  was  established  by  the 
well-known  McKinnon  family  of  Calgary,  Dalemead 
and  Bassano,  in  or  around  1901.  L  K  Ranches  were 
managed  by  three  generations  of  the  McKinnon 
family,  including  Lauchlin,  Charles  and  Edward.  In 
1986,  the  L  K  Ranches  grazing  lease  and  permit 
were  assigned  to  XL  Foods.  At  that  time  the  two 


dispositions  totalled  approximately  29,000  acres. 
Today  the  former  McKinnon  holdings  are  part  of 
seven  separate  grazing  leases.  The  McKinnon  family 
was  very  influential  in  fostering  the  art  and  science  of 
range  management.  Their  rangelands  were  described 
as  being  in  good  to  excellent  condition.  Edward  A. 
McKinnon,  the  youngest  of  the  second  generation  of 
the  McKinnons,  received  two  prestigious  awards  from 
the  international  Society  for  Range  Management, 
one  of  which  was  the  designation  of  a  Fellow  of  that 
society.  He  served  as  president  of  the  society  in  1985. 

Rumsey  Block 

The  Rumsey  Block  in  Townships  33  and  34,  Ranges 
18  and  19  west  of  the  4th  Meridian,  is  approximately 
40  km  north  of  Drumheller.  It  is  in  the  Plains  Rough 
Fescue-Porcupine  Grass  Northern  Fescue  subregion 
shown  on  the  map  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  3.  Felix 
Gebbink,  rangeland  agrologist  in  Red  Deer,  provided 
most  of  the  information  in  this  section. 

The  1988  Prairie  Conservation  Action  Plan 
(World  Wildlife  Fund  of  Canada)  recognized  the 
Rumsey  Block  as  the  largest  remaining  example  of 
aspen  parkland  in  its  natural  state  left  in  the  world. 
The  Rumsey  Block  exhibits  a  pronounced  knob 
and  kettle  topography  with  elevations  varying  by  30 
metres.  This  remnant  of  the  native  aspen  poplar 
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(Populus  tremuloides)  parkland  is  the  transition  zone 
between  the  prairie  grasslands  to  the  south  and 
the  boreal  forest  to  the  north.  It  is  characterized 
by  an  interspersion  of  aspen  forest  communities 
on  more  moist  and  sheltered  sites,  typically  on  the 
northern  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  prairie  grassland 
communities  on  the  south-facing  slopes  and  hilltops. 
Depressions  in  the  area  vary  from  shallow  marshes 
to  saline  sloughs.  In  1990, ^  sections  of  public  land 
in  the  Rumsey  Block  leased  by  the  Usher  family  were 
designated  as  the  Rumsey  Ecological  Reserve. 

Following  the  virtual  extinction  of  bison  from  the 
Canadian  plains  in  the  early  1880s,  the  area  probably 
remained  unoccupied  by  settlers  until  the  early  1900s 
when  the  Imperial  Ranching  Company  used  it  as 
open  range,  without  any  disposition  from  or  payment 
to  the  Crown.  Pat  Burns'  ranching  interests  acquired  a 
grazing  lease  on  most  of  the  Block  in  1911.  Tom  Usher 
and  Jim  Walters  acquired  the  lease  from  Burns  in  1917 
and  operated  it  jointly  until  1920  when  the  ranch  was 
divided.  Usher  took  all  of  Township  34  -  19  -  W4M 
and  eight  sections  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  33 
-  19  -  W4M,  approximately  28,000  acres.  Walters 
leased  the  balance  of  33  -  19  -  W4M,  approximately 
18,000  acres. 

In  1965,  5,345  acres  were  deleted  from  the 
Walters'  lease  and  included  in  a  grazing  lease  issued 
to  the  Rowley  Grazing  Association's  community 
pasture.  The  remainder  of  the  Walters  lease  was 


assigned  to  a  company  of  four  ranchers,  the  Imperial 
Ranch  Ltd.  In  1967,  67,000  acres  of  the  Usher  lease 
were  withdrawn  and  added  to  the  grazing  leases  held 
by  the  Rowley  and  Jake's  Butte  Grazing  Associations. 
In  1999,  the  Stewart  Brothers  formed  a  company, 
KEDEL  Inc.,  which  acquired  almost  all  of  the  lands 
previously  leased  by  Usher.  The  Usher  family  leases 
one  section  near  Big  Valley. 
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Buffalo  National  Park;  Camp  Wainwright;  The  Role  of  Public  Lands; 
The  Land;  Range  Burning;  Hunting;  Oil  and  Gas;  The  Future 


Harry  Loonen,  with  his  considerable 

experience  in  the  Wainwright 

area,  wrote  the  Camp  Wainwright 

appendix 

Harry  Loonen,  2004 


American  Abram  Ai  tanks  arrive 
on  the  Canadian  National  siding 
at  Wainwright,  for  use  in  the  RV 
1992  training  exercise  at  Camp 
Wainwright 


Camp  Wainwright,  formerly  Buffalo  National 
Park,  is  a  unique  example  of  a  multiple-use  area  of 
public  lands.  The  land  forces  of  the  Department  of 
Defence  are  the  primary  users,  but  other  uses  include 
cattle  grazing,  haying,  hunting  (grouse,  deer,  moose 
and  elk)  and  oil  and  natural  gas  production.  Camp 
Wainwright,  or  Canadian  Forces  Base  Wainwright, 
is  about  200  km  southeast  of  Edmonton.  The  town 
of  Wainwright  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  camp's  north 
boundary.  The  camp's  acreage  is  149,163  acres 
of  which  130,724  acres  are  public  land,  which  the 
Department  of  Defence  holds  from  the  province  by 
Order  in  Council. 

Harry  Loonen,  rangeland  agrologist,  Wainwright, 
has  been  actively  involved  in  liaising  with  the  Camp 
Commander  and  various  non-military  users  since 
1981.  The  following  is  drawn  from  his  history  of  the 
area  now  known  as  Camp  Wainwright^ 

Buffalo  National  Park 

Buffalo  at  one  time  roamed  the  prairies 
in  uncountable  numbers,  yet  by  the  late  1800s 
indiscriminate  hunting  had  reduced  the  herds  to  a 
few  stragglers.  In  1873,  during  a  buffalo  hunt  near  the 
Milk  River,  a  man  named  Walking  Coyote  adopted 
four  buffalo  calves.  Throughout  the  following  30 
years,  and  with  changes  in  owners,  this  small  herd 
grew  and  thrived.  In  1905,  owner  Michel  Pablo  lost 
his  grazing  rights  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reserve  in 


Montana  and  decided  to  sell  the  herd.  The  buyer  was 
the  Canadian  government.  The  herd  now  needed  a 
home  and  on  March  7,  1908,  an  Order  in  Council 
established  the  160  square  miles  of  dominion  lands 
near  Wainwright  as  Buffalo  National  Park.  The  buffalo 
arrived  in  Wainwright  in  1909. 

The  animals  thrived  at  the  park,  growing  from 
an  initial  herd  of  1,100  in  1909  to  5,100  head  in  1921. 
In  the  1930s,  harvests  of  over  1,000  animals  per  year 
were  sustained.  In  addition  to  this  annual  slaughter, 
animals  were  rounded  up  and  taken  to  stock  areas 
such  as  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park.  The  park  was 
operated  as  a  self-sustaining  farm.  Don  Folkins  was 
farm  foreman  from  1935-1940,  then  in  the  mid  1970s, 
he  worked  for  Public  Lands  as  a  lease  inspector  from 
the  Wainwright  office. 

By  the  late  1930s,  the  buffalo  were  diagnosed  with 
tuberculosis  and  liver  flukes.  Most  of  the  remaining 
herd  was  slaughtered.  Some  buffalo  were  moved 
from  the  park  to  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  Alberta.  A  few  long-time 
residents  of  the  area  believe  that  part  of  the  present  elk 
population  are  descendents  of  elk  that  escaped  the  1939 
round-up.  The  last  round-up  held  that  year  included 
2,918  buffalo,  1,806  elk,  113  moose  and  242  deer. 

Camp  Wainwright 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  Two,  military 
training  areas  were  required.  The  Wainwright  park 
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was  a  large  block  of  land  well-suited  to  such  training, 
and  the  area  was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Defence  in  1940.  In  1945,  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  was 
built  near  the  previous  park  warden's  house,  about 
one  mile  south  of  Wainwright.  The  first  523  German 
prisoners  arrived  on  January  29,  1945,  and  the  camp 
reached  the  highest  number  of  1,066  prisoners  in 
October  1945.  The  last  135  prisoners  left  Wainwright 
Internment  Camp  on  May  24,  1946. 

The  onset  of  the  Korean  War  saw  renewed 
activity  at  the  old  Buffalo  National  Park,  an  area  that 
had  become  known  as  Camp  Wainwright.  A  building 
boom  in  the  early  1950s  created  barracks,  offices, 
mess  halls  and  gymnasiums  that  provided  the  main 
infrastructure  of  the  camp  into  the  early  1990s,  when 
some  of  the  buildings  were  replaced. 

In  1954-56,  the  area  of  the  camp  was  extended 
from  the  original  Buffalo  National  Park  boundaries  to 
include  some  adjacent  private  farm  lands,  primarily 
lands  lying  west  of  the  Battle  River  and  south  of 
Irma.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  foundation 
of  the  current  provincial  -  federal  relationship  was 
laid.  An  Order  in  Council  (1035/56)  of  June  29,  1956, 
outlined  the  agreement  between  Public  Lands  and  the 
Department  of  National  Defence  regarding  the  area 
that  became  Camp  Wainwright.  The  agreement  set 
the  rental  rate  (15.21  cents/acre),  and  the  conditions 
for  use  of  the  area.  A  unique  set  of  clauses  allowed 
third-party  use  for  grazing  and  haying.  These  third- 


party  uses  were  to  be  allowed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Camp  Commander.  Today  the  military  is  still 
recognized  as  the  primary  user  of  the  area,  and 
other  uses  occur  within  a  framework  of  consultation, 
regulation  and  agreement. 

The  Role  of  Public  Lands 

Public  Lands  facilitates  third-party  uses  of 
the  land  and  ensures  that  the  range  condition  is 
maintained  in  a  proper  state.  The  Wainwright  Public 
Lands  office  calculates  rental  rates  based  on  formulae 
established  by  the  Crazing  Reserve  Section  (John 
Laarhuis  and  Doreen  Hrycun)  in  the  early  1980s. 
After  the  initiation  of  oil  and  gas  drilling  in  the  area,  a 
series  of  meetings  and  inspections  was  held  in  1988 
to  establish  the  appropriate  conditions  of  use.  Public 
Lands'  representatives  at  the  time  were  Harry  Loonen 
and  Ron  Raitz.  More  recently,  Public  Lands  has  been 
involved  in  addressing  environmental  concerns  such 
as  weed  infestations  of  leafy  spurge  and  applying  a 
planned  approach  to  range  burning. 

Camp  Wainwright  now  has  evolved  into  a 
major  employer  and  constituent  of  the  Wainwright 
community.  Presently,  300  enlisted  staff  work  on  the 
base  alongside  an  additional  300  civilian  staff.  The 
camp  accommodates  training  courses  for  100  to 
1,000  soldiers  each  year,  as  well  as  major  exercises 
involving  up  to  15,000  people. 


Areial  view  looking  southwest 
over  the  base  portion  of  Camp 
Wainwright,  1987.  Offices,  gym, 
parade  square,  barracks,  shops  and 
housing  make  up  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  camp 
Harry  Loonen 
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The  Land 

Most  of  the  land  at  Camp  Wainwright  has  never 
been  developed  for  agriculture.  It  is  characterized  by 
communities  of  native  parkland  vegetation  with  major 
influences  including  random  burning,  moderate 
levels  of  seasonal  grazing  and  surface  disturbance  by 
vehicles.  The  result  is  a  diverse  habitat  that  provides 
home  for  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife. 

Grazing  by  cattle  started  in  the  1940s.  The 
first  formal  grazing  association  to  use  Camp 
Wainwright  was  the  Buffalo  Park  Grazing  Association, 
incorporated  in  1948.  This  association  has  continued 
throughout  the  years,  providing  grazing  and  a 
community  network  to  ranchers  in  the  Wainwright, 
Edgerton  and  Czar  areas.  Stock  returns  from  1968 
show  38  ranchers  using  12,447  animal  unit  months 
(AUMs)  of  grazing;  stock  returns  in  2004  show 
44  members  using  13,836  AUMs  out  of  a  potential 
15,000  AUMs.  Certainly  this  is  an  example  of  a  long- 
term  and  sustainable  range  resource  use. 

Haying  continues  in  a  natural  meadow  east 
of  the  Park  Farm,  on  land  that  earlier  provided  hay 
for  the  buffalo.  The  meadow  is  along  the  Ribstone 
Creek,  where  Ducks  Unlimited  controls  the  water 
levels.  The  500-acre  meadow  provides  500  to  600 
tons  of  hay  annually. 


Range  Burning 

Fires  start  on  the  range  as  a  result  of  military 
training,  keeping  some  areas  in  grass  that  might 
otherwise  have  reverted  to  bush  and  forest.  Similar 
areas  across  the  road  that  had  not  been  burned 
were  becoming  more  heavily  forested.  In  1978, 
Chuck  Richardson,  a  range  management  specialist 
with  Public  Lands,  along  with  grazing  association 
members,  gained  consent  from  the  military  to 
conduct  prescribed  burns.  These  burns  continued 
until  1984. 

In  1984,  Buffalo  Park  Grazing  Association 
and  Public  Lands  again  planned  a  burn  within  the 
camp.  The  day  started  warm  with  indeterminate 
breezes.  The  fire  was  started  in  an  area  called  J3  and 
progressed  well.  There  was  the  usual  excitement  of 
"ducking  shells"  when  the  fire  burned  over  some 
spilled  ammunition.  Area  J4  was  then  burned,  and 
as  there  was  still  plenty  of  daylight  left,  the  burning 
crew  moved  over  and  started  on  Ji.  By  mid  afternoon 
a  strong  wind  was  coming  from  the  wrong  direction. 
As  Bernard  Leggett  and  Harry  Loonen  patrolled  the 
fireguard  against  the  prescribed  fire  to  the  south, 
they  noticed  fire  running  away  from  300  feet  to  the 
north.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  there  was  no  property 
damage,  but  significantly  more  range  was  burned 
than  originally  planned.  Since  then,  personnel  from 
Camp  Wainwright  have  conducted  prescribed  burns. 


H  u  n  ting 

Camp  Wainwright  consists  of  two  Wildlife 
Management  Units.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  has 
worked  closely  with  the  military  since  1966  to  conduct 
a  number  of  major  wildlife-oriented  programs.  A 
hunting  season  for  sharp-tail  and  ruffed  grouse  was 
initiated  in  1966,  currently  formatted  as  a  three-day 
hunt  over  the  Labour  Day  weekend  that  attracts 
approximately  100  hunters  per  year.  From  1966  to 
2004,  6,772  hunters  harvested  10,596  sharp-tailed 
grouse  and  2,149  ruffed  grouse. 

A  hunting  season  for  deer  (mule  and  white- 
tailed)  was  also  started  in  1966.  As  of  2004,  7,959 
deer  have  been  harvested.  The  deer  population  has 
grown  from  an  estimated  1,100  in  1966  to  4,700  in 
2004.  Moose  and  elk  populations  have  also  expanded 
in  recent  years.  A  moose  season  started  in  1994 
has  seen  341  animals  harvested  to  date.  The  first  elk 
season  was  in  2004,  with  one  bull  elk  taken.  These 
popular  and  closely-monitored  hunts  provide  an 
opportunity  to  study  wildlife  population  dynamics  in 
great  detail. 

Oil  and  Gas 

In  recent  years  Camp  Wainwright  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  resources  so 
important  to  Alberta's  economy.  There  was  no  drilling 
until  1988,  except  for  a  handful  of  wells  that  existed 
in  1956  when  the  Department  of  Defence  acquired 


the  area.  The  agreement  allowed  exploration  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  within  portions  of  the 
training  area.  The  first  companies  to  obtain  rights 
were  Petro-Canada,  Bow  Valley  and  BP  (British 
Petroleum).  These  rights  are  currently  operated  by 
Penn  West. 

The  first  well  was  approved  on  September  15, 
1988.  Since  then  226  well  sites  have  been  approved, 
of  which  168  sites-almost  all  of  them  gas-remained 
active  in  2005.  One  special  condition  for  drilling 
within  Camp  Wainwright  requires  that  all  wellhead 
installations  must  be  below  ground  level,  to  minimize 
hazards  to  military  personnel.  This  is  done  by  burying 
a  10-  to  12-foot  diameter  culvert  vertically  in  the 
ground  to  house  the  wellhead  valves  and  piping. 
Over  top  of  this  is  a  heavy  metal  grate  that  can 
withstand  the  weight  of  a  tank.  The  second  special 
condition  is  that  all  oil  and  gas  traffic  into  the  base 


Wellhead  seen  in  1989  is  set  about 
eight  feet  below  ground  in  a  10-foot 


Gas  wellsite  has  no  above-ground 

structures 

Harry  Loonen 


Crate  over  wellhead  can  withstand 
the  weight  of  a  tank 
Harry  Loonen 
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must  be  guided  and  monitored  by  an  Energy  Industry 
Control  officer  who  ensures  traffic  does  not  stray  into 
dangerous  areas  or  encounter  live  fire. 


Photo  from  1990  shows  portion  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  training 
area  of  Camp  Wainwright.  Most 
of  the  camp  remains  a  naturally 
vegetated  landscape 
Harry  Loonen 


The  Future 

The  Canadian  Forces  are  embarking  on  a 
new  training  method  known  as  weapons-effect 
simulation.  Camp  Wainwright  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  environmental  issues  and 
now  includes  an  environmental  officer  and  a 
range  biologist  on  staff  The  area  continues  to 
evolve  as  a  vital  wildlife  habitat,  as  evidenced 
by  increasing  numbers  of  elk  and  recent  reports 
of  bear.  Throughout  the  many  years  of  Public 
Lands'  involvement  in  the  camp,  there  has  been  a 
philosophy  of  facilitating  not  only  military  training, 
but  also  a  sustained  practical  application  of  multiple 
land  use. 


Endnotes 

1.  Loonen,  Harry.  Camp  Wainwright  -  Multiple  Use  in  a  Military 
Base.  Wainwright,  AB:  Alberta  Sustainable  Resource 
Development,  2005. 


Public  Lands  in  Alberta 


Our  thanks  to  all  those  who  were  Interviewed  or  who 
otherwise  made  contributions  to  this  book  (with  our  sincere 
apologies  to  anyone  whose  name  we  have  omitted): 


Alan  Taylor 

Brian  Laing 

Doreen  Hrycun 

Alan  Loose 

Bruce  Cairns 

Doris  Schuh 

Alexandra  Crosland 

Bruce  Mayer 

Dorothy  Forbes 

Allen  Tucker  (Robert 

Bud  Klumph 

Doug  Admundsen 

Cruickshank's  grandson) 

Camille  Ducharme 

Ed  Titanich 

Alysha  Boles  (David 

Carol  Titosky 

Edith  Zawadiuk 

H.  Boles'  great 

Cec  Fagnan 

Eileen  Romano 

granddaughter) 

Charlie  Bachand 

Eldon  Edwards 

Arthur  W.  Bailey,  Dr. 

Charlie  Harvie  (John 

Estelle  Anderson 

Barb  Bushnell 

Harvie's  son) 

Faye  Gouchie 

Barry  Adams 

Clem  Harke 

Felix  Gebbink 

Barry  Cole 

Connie  Cagne 

Florence  Paquin 

Barry  Felstad 

Colin  Stone 

Frank  Gazdag 

Bert  Arthurs 

Cor  Schuring 

Frank  Pawlowski 

Beryl  O'Connor 

Craig  Quintilio 

Fred  McDougall 

Betty  Dyck 

Dale  Willsey 

Georgia  Barber 

Betty  Lou  Hannah 

Dan  Smith 

Gerry  Dube 

Bill  Irvine 

Dave  Ealey 

Gerry  Ehlert 

Bill  Kuly 

Dave  Karasek 

Gerry  Graw 

Bill  McLachlan 

Debbie  Stover 

Gerry  Haekel 

Bill  and  Delores  Opper 

Dennis  Milner 

Glen  Acorn 

Bill  Robertson 

Diana  Brierley 

Grant  Gillund 

Bjorn  Berg 

Diane  Fournier 

Grant  Sprague 

Bob  Schuler 

Don  Peel 

Greg  McAndrews 

Brian  Kremeniuk 

Don  Sawyer 

Harry  Loonen 

Note:  Names  of  photo  contributors 
are  listed  with  individual  photos. 


Heather  Sinton  (Gerling) 

Karen  Sundquist 

Ole  Myhre 

Helen  Newsham 

Keith  Lyseng 

Pat  Porter 

Henry  Thiessen 

Ken  Pitcher 

Pat  Rusnak 

Ian  Dyson 

King  Northcott 

Paula  Berg 

Ian  Hancock 

Kurt  Kushner 

Peter  Nowicki 

Irma  Vos 

Les  Lyster 

Rob  Kesseler 

Jake  Bureyko 

Linda  Taylor 

Robert  Geneau 

Jake  Willms 

Lome  Yule 

Roger  Marvin 

Jan  Patterson 

Louis  Schmidt 

Ron  Miller 

Jane  Fletcher 

Lynn  Fitzpatrick 

Ron  Raitz 

Janice  Malcolm 

Marv  Weiss 

Ross  Edwards 

Jay  Woosaree 

Mary  Cambridge 

Ross  Johnson 

Jean  Burton  (James  W. 

(Tommy  Gorman's 

Sandra  Myers 

Stafford's  daughter) 

daughter) 

Sheila  White 

Jim  Acton 

Mary  Christensen 

Sonja  Raven 

Jim  Lindquist 

Mary  Kruschel 

Suzanne  Krissa 

Jim  Lore 

Meena  Dave 

Terry  Wagner 

John  Carscallen 

Mike  Alexander 

Tim  Freedman 

John  Dyck 

Mike  Michaud 

Todd  Letwin 

John  Markovich 

Mike  Willoughby 

Val  Hoover 

John  Tackaberry 

Murray  Anderson 

Vanee  Narayanan 

John  Williams 

Murray  Turnbull 

Vic  Fischer 

Julian  Lazarenko 

Nasir  Janmohamed 

Walter  Willms,  Dr. 

Julie  Demchuk  (Laux) 

Nick  Kufel 

Wayne  Arthur 
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A  Celebration  of  a  Hundred  Years  of  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife,  2005 


A  few  of  the  Public  Lands  staff  and  spouses  who  attended  the  September  8,  2005  celebration. 


>  - 


1. 

Ron  Miller 

2. 

Carol  Titosky 

Cordon  White 

^' 

Lee  Mitchell 

5. 

Gerry  Haekel 

6. 

Frank  Cazdag 

7. 

Les  Lyster 

Morris  Seiferling 

9. 

Bernadette  Ringuette 

10. 

Keith  Stretch 

11. 

Julie  Demchuk 

12. 

Brian  Kremeniuk 

13. 

Terry  Wagner 

Pamela  Anderson 

15 

Vicky  Poirier 

16. 

Ted  Dunaj 

17. 

Brad  Webb 

18. 

Rita  Markovich 

!9- 

20. 

Bruce  Cairns 

21. 

Gerry  Ehlert 

22. 

Heather  Semple 

23. 

Bob  Shorten 

24- 

Camille  Ducharme 

25- 

Dale  Willsey 

26. 

Angela  Shaver 

27- 

Dan  Grahn 

28. 

Tim  Freedman 

29. 

Mary-Anne  Davies 

30. 

Donna  Brown 

31- 

Brian  Sawyer 

32. 

Iris  Bruening 

33- 

Gerry  Dube 

34- 

Connie  Hildebrandt 

35- 

Helen  Hewsham 

36. 

Sonja  Raven 

37- 

Doreen  Hrycun 

38. 

Donna  Knutson 

39- 

Todd  Letwin 

40. 

Crystal  Coleman 

41- 

Claudia  Theroux 
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1.  Chuck  Richardson 

2.  David  Karasek 

3.  Gary  Wood 

4.  Eleanor  Marvin 

5.  Tom  Hildebrandt 

6.  BobSchuler 

7.  Lome  Winnick 

8.  BillOpper 

9.  Al  Taylor 

10.  Patrick  Porter 
n.  Julian  Lazarenko 
12.  Debbie  Regnier 


13.  Bill  McLachlan 

14.  Doug  Knight 

15.  Murray  Turnbull 

16.  Donna  McCulley 

17.  John  Markovich 

18.  Tracy  Kupchenko 

19.  Bruce  Cairns 

20.  Donna  Lawrence 

21.  Kurt  Kushner 

22.  Mike  Alexander 

23.  Karen  Sundquist 

24.  Barry  Adams 


25.  RoyCunderson 

26.  Barry  Cole 

27.  John  Laarhuis 

28.  Leon  Marciak 

29.  Geoff  Smith 

30.  Jan  Patterson 

31.  Joel  Heese 

32.  Dan  Smith 

33.  Keith  Lyseng 

34.  Ryan  Tew 

35.  Joel  Politeski 

36.  Susan  Michaud 


37.  Dorothy  Forbes 

38.  Mac  Forbes 

39.  Delores  Opper 

40.  Florence  Paquin 

41.  Maureen  Chauvet 

42.  Louis  Chauvet 

43.  IrmaVos 
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